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Standardization Is Making Progress 


EFFORTS TO STANDARDIZE manufactured products are 
EK being made not only in this country but in a number of foreign 

countries. In Germany, for example, where every effort is 
being made to increase production as much as is possible, a very 
comprehensive and far reaching program of standardization is 
being furthered. In the United States where the Department of 
Commerce is lending every possible aid and encouragement to manu- 
facturers who seek to standardize similar products, it is significant 
that tifty-five out of sixty-six varieties of paving brick manufactured 
by companies in the United States have been eliminated and here- 
after only eleven standard varieties will be produced. This program 
of standardization resulted directly from a conference under the 
guidance of the Department of Commerce and is particularly im- 
portant because it is said to be the first action of its kind consum- 
mated in the United States. 

This action on the part of the paving brick manufacturers will 
be of particular interest to lumbermen who have studied and con- 
sidered standardization for some years. There can be no doubt 
that retailers on the whole favor the idea of standardization. The 
only difficulty has been that retailers themselves could not agree 


upon a universal standard. Happily that objection has been very 
largely removed by the standardization conferences held under the 
auspices of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
sizes recommended at the conference held in Chicago in October of 
this year very largely represent the ideas of the retail lumbermen. 
The lumber manufacturers are much interested in standardization 
and many of them are hopeful that standard sizes may be adopted. 
For example, at the last standardization conference, J. E. Rhodes, 
speaking for members of the Southern Pine Association, said: “If 
there is any general, crystalized, definite, ascertainable opinion or 
expression on the part of the buyers, the manufacturers will be only 
too glad to make the standards which are desired.” 
Standardization of sizes, of patterns of lumber and molding can 
not be accomplished in a day. The trend of the times is toward 
standardization; standard sizes, standard names, standard work- 
ings for lumber will prove advantageous to many manufacturers 
and to many retailers as well as to the public and it is to be hoped 
that the work will be carried forward so that the interest of all 
lumbermen will be properly safeguarded. The Federal Government 
thru the Department of Commerce and the Forest Service offers aid. 
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Chicago Gets Milling-in-Transit Privilege 


FFICERS AND MEMBERS of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago and Chicago lumbermen generally are feeling highly 
elated over the successful consummation of a long drawn out 

effort to secure from the railroads for this market the milling-in- 
transit privilege enjoyed by some of the other large lumber markets 
of the country. Efforts to secure this privilege have been made 
from time to time for many years, but the railroads seemed adamant 
and those who had followed the fight for a long time had about 
despaired of meeting with success. However, the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago under its present administration vigorously 
took up the fight several months ago, and its efforts have met with 
complete success. 

According to official announcement made this week every lumber 
carrying railroad entering Chicago has granted the milling-in- 
transit privilege, which, briefly stated, means that lumber can be 
shipped into Chicago, reworked, or stored for as long as twelve 
months, and then reshipped on the thru rate with three cents per 
100 pounds, or a minimum of $12 per car, additional. A complete 
story with details of just what this privilege covers is printed on 
pages 42 and 43 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Chicago for many years enjoyed the distinction of handling the 
greatest amount of lumber annually of any distributing center in 
the country, but in recent years the total footage of lumber shipped 
in and out of this city has shown a material decrease. This decrease 
was in large measure attributed to the constantly increasing dis- 
tance from sources of supply to the principal markets, and to the 
fact that Chicago shippers had been unable to secure the milling-in- 
transit privilege long enjoyed by other and more fortunate distribut- 
ing centers. - 

In going after this privilege the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago made a fight for the full privilege, with no restrictions as 
to territories or kinds of wood. In this it has been successful, inas- 
much as all of the railroads entering Chicago have granted the 
privilege, making it applicable from all sections of the country, and 
covering all domestic woods. 

The securing of this privilege is going to be helpful to many 
shippers of lumber in the Inland Empire and on the West Coast, 
as well as in the South, as it will enable them to concentrate and 
store lumber in Chicago for reworking and reshipping to other 
destinations on favorable markets. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN congratulates the officers of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago and others who have been actively 
engaged in this effort upon having successfully consummated a piece 
of work that will mean much to the prosperity of the lumber in- 
dustry generally, and add to the prestige of Chicago as a great 
lumber distributing center. 





Plan a Real American Lumber Congress 


T THE MEETING of the directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association held in Chicago this week, defi- 
nite steps were taken for the organization of an effective 

American Lumber Congress, one that will be not only in word but 
in fact what the name implies. The plan as worked out by Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and approved by the directors, provides for a 
delegated body, limited—in so far as the first meeting of the organi- 
zation is concerned—to an active membership of seventy-five, made 
up of twenty-five members each from the three great branches of the 
industry: Manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing. While the 
active membership is limited to this delegated body, the congress 
will be open to every one, and it is hoped to make of it an organiza- 
tion efficiently functioning in matters of general national interest to 
the industry that can not be more satisfactorily handled thru the 
regional associations. 

As outlined elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the plan contemplates that the delegates to the organization meeting 
of the American Lumber Congress be selected by the various as- 
sociations, and when these delegates assemble in Chicago on April 6, 
1922, the congress is to be organized by them and officers selected 
without regard to their connection with the National or any other 
association. 

Secretary Compton has worked out the plans for the American 
Lumber Congress on broad, constructive lines and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN feels that they will meet with the approval of every 
branch of the industry. It is generally conceded that the American 
Lumber Congress as heretofore organized has not really represented 
the lumber industry as a whole, and has not functioned in any very 
practical, helpful way. With the three great branches of the indus- 
try coming together thru their delegated representatives to form 
the nucleus of an organization such as is contemplated in Secretary 
Compton’s plan there can be no doubt that there will come to each 
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operation than has been possible heretofore. 

Organized on this plan, if the congress secures the ey 
support and codperation that is desired, there is no li: 
possibilities as a factor for tremendous benefit to the ind 
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In presenting this definite, constructive plan of organ’. ;ion of 
the American Lumber Congress the National Lumber »: iufae. 
turers’ Association has in mind the eventual developme: of an 
American Lumber Institute that will function on an even . »oader 
scale, and which it is hoped may accomplish for the lumbe) dustry 
what has been accomplished by the American Iron & Stee! ' titute 
and the American Petroleum Institute for the industries re}, — ented 
by them. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN heartily endorses : plan 
for an American Lumber Congress as outlined, and bespe::’ for it 
the hearty, sympathetic support and codperation of manu’: urers 
wholesalers and retailers alike. 
Money for the Farmer and Farmer’s ::ank 

UMBERMEN ARE more concerned with the financi:' condi- 
® tion of farmers than any other class of business me». They 
have almost as much money tied up in loans to farmers as 

the banks have; some of them say they do not know whet!.cy they 
are lumbermen or bankers. Therefore, they have been i ensely 


interested in the steps taken by the War Finance Corpor: ‘ion to 
help local bankers finance the farmers. 

Several articles in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have explained the 
operations of the amendment to the law that permits tle War 
Finance Corporation to advance to bankers money in amoun‘s equal 
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GETTING A LOAN: The Farmer-Borrower does not deal 


directly with the War Finance Corporation, with the State A vricul- 
tural Loan Agency or with any other arm of the Government. He 
deals directly and only with his Banker, and he gets the money on 


his loan from his Bank. 


GETTING AN ADVANCE: The Banker who has made or 
who makes a loan to a Farmer for Agricultural Purposes gets his 
money back from the War Finance Corporation in the form of an 
“advance,” giving as security for the advance the Farmer’s note or 
any other collateral that ordinarily is acceptable and accepted in 
banking transactions. 


NO RED TAPE: There need be and there is no red tape in 
making either the loan or the advance. The Bank’s Counsel certifies 
to the chartering of the Bank and to its authority to make the loan 
that it has made to the Farmer. With its application for an advance 
the Bank forwards to the Agricultural Loan Agency of its district 
a copy of the statement it has on file regarding the financial condi- 
tion of the Farmer-Borrower, merely stating that it represents the 
Farmer’s financial status. 


PURPOSE OF THE ADVANCE: The purpose of the advance 
made to the Banker is to replace with liquid assets the “frosen 
credits” that have prevented him from giving to his community the 
banking service that it should and must have to carry on its leg:ti- 
mate activities. The advance puts the Banker in exactly the sume 
financial position that he was in before he made the loan to ‘he 
Farmer. 














to those the banks have loaned to their farmer-customers for i: 1m- 
ing purposes. Lumbermen appear to understand the matter ©oW, 
but when they talk with their bankers they often get a setback «i mi- 
lar to that reported by the president and treasurer of a large | 1e- 
yard company as follows: 

“T have talked to a number of our country bankers who see::: to 
think that the red tape involved in the getting of any loan would 
cost more than anything they might get out of it. Some of . cm 
tell me that they would have to prepare twelve pages of ques °ns 
and with each page would be an affidavit. In addition to at, 
some reputable lawyer of the community must certify that ov all 
loans they have made the records are free and clear of all in’ .m- 
brances, and a lot of other useless, senseless red tape whi’ 15 
usually attendant upon any governmental operation.” 

In an interview Wednesday this week George Dunscomb, a: ‘ing 
chairman of the Illinois Agricultural Loan Agency, said the @ 1s 
absolutely no basis for such a statement and he can not under ind 
why any banker should make it. There is no more “red tapc’ in 
making a loan on which an advance is asked than in making “ny 
other loan; all that is asked is ordinary bank practice. The*« 1s 


no oath or affidavit at all beyond one of bank’s counsel to the 
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effect that the bank is authorized under its charter to make the 
loan on which it asks an advance. 

E. «ry bank has or should have on file a statement of the financial 
cond.iion of each borrower. All the loan agency of the corporation 
asks of the banker is that he forward with his application a copy 
of t:at statement. For security the bank can forward the bor- 
row:’s note if it is bankable, and any other collateral that is com- 
mony handled by banks as security for loans. The best evidence 
that there is no red tape in the functioning of the loan agencies. is 
the ‘act that during the week ending Nov. 26 the War Finance 
Corporation approved and announced 198 advances in twenty-four 
Stai'es amounting to $7,725,000. In Illinois alone advances aggre- 
gat'og $1,500,000 have been made. The short time required to 
handle an application is evidenced by the case of the loan that 
reaciied the Illinois committee Monday morning and was approved 
and on its way to the War Finance Corporation Tuesday noon. 

Nobody connected with the corporation or its committees is able 
to understand why many banks that need this help are not making 
applications for advances. Most of the committee members are 
bankers, who thru their associations and thru banker-farmer meet- 
ings are doing everything they can to bring to banks of the country 
the benefits of the agricultural loan law. The committees invite 
visits, correspondence and inquiries of every description that is 
designed to make the provisions of the law more generally known 
and its benefits more generally taken advantage of. Lumbermen 
need feel no hesitancy whatever in insisting that their bankers take 
advantage of the provisions of the law and they will do their com- 
munities a substantial service in making some of this money avail- 
able to their farmer-customers thru their banks. 


Sees Success of Conference 


"; a DAILY NEWSPAPERS keep their millions of readers 


closely informed concerning the progress of the Conference 

on the Limitation of Armaments as the great world drama 
unfolds from day to day at Washington. Hordes of special writers, 
too, interpret, misinterpret, color and flavor the news of each day’s 
developments according to their own or their employers’ personal 
or national prejudices and predilections. Notwithstanding the 
oceans of ink being shed, taxing the ordinary reader’s patience and 
powers of concentration to the limit, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
feels impelled to call special attention to the important article by 
its Washington correspondent appearing on page 44 of this issue. 
It does so because it believes that readers will be well repaid for 
its perusal. 

With an optimism based upon high authority the writer forecasts 
a successful outcome for the conference, with the attainment of the 
objects for which the United States is striving, and analyzes the 
domestic and foreign trade situations. The pictures drawn of con- 
ditions abroad are based upon the latest and most accurate knowl- 
edge. 

To editorialize further upon this very illuminating article would 
be to duplicate what the writer of it has already said—and very 
likely not say it half so well. Hence the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
repeats: Read the story for yourself. 





THE PALO blanco tree of Texas is a-variety of hackberry, not very 
abundant. The name is Spanish and means “white pole” which is 
an allusion to the color of the bark. 

















Proposed Shingle Ordinance Postponed 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 30.—Arguments 

presented by friends of wooden shingles caused 

two weeks’ postponement today of the ordinance 
proposing to prohibit use of wooden shingles 
in a large district of Minneapolis. The joint 
committee on ordinances and fire department, 
after the hearing, voted the postponement five 
to one. A. M. Melone, of the lumbermen’s com- 
mittee, and Osear D. Hauschild, of the Retail 

Lumbermen’s Interinsurance Exchange, made 

the principal talks against the ordinance. Build- 

ing Inspector J. G. Haughton, Chief C. W. 

Ringer, of the fire department and Fire Marshal 


A. ©. Priee talked for the ordinance, and Mr. 
Price gave figures alleging 1562 shingle fires 
in five and a half years. Mr. Melone argued 


that the composition shingle is more expensive 
and is a conductor of heat, making houses colder 
in winter and warmer in summer. Mr. Haus- 
chiid declared that asphalt shingles deteriorate 
in this climate, unless often resurfaced, becom- 
ing mere blotting paper; also that fires under 
them mushroom out and spread badly before 
they are detected. 


Railroad Brief in Penalty Case 
Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
V'ASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 1.—Counsel for the 

T ‘edo, St. Louis & Western Railroad have sub- 
nm ‘ed their brief in the investigation and sus- 
} ‘sion proceeding, involving the $10 penalty 
«! -rge on ears of lumber held for reconsignment 
bovond the forty-eight hours’ free time period. 
s concurred in by the Chicago, Peoria & St. 
1 


~ 


Counsel contended that no emergency 
exists, or has existed for many months, 
J ‘ifying the collection of a penalty for deten- 
ti. of ears and that there ‘‘is no occasion to 
s'onlate the movement of cars such as was 
trvc during the war period when the penalty 
\\. » assessed.?? 

he original tariff assessing the penalty was 
ei tive Dee, 1, 1919, or more than a year after 
i armistice. Counsel contend that the burden 
( oof is on the protestants in this proceeding, 
nv on the earriers which seek to cancel their 
‘ irrence in the penalty charge. They con- 
cove that an emergency existed in the past but 
* ’ now determined to their own satisfaction 
ti’ the emergency no longer exists,’’ therefore 
y took the appropriate action to dispense 

Wits the penalty.’? 





Counsel contend that the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, which protested against 
the action of the roads involved, did not produce 
a syllable of evidence to show that the action 
was unlawful. 





May Not Cancel Alabama Joint Rate 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINeTon, D. C., Dee. 1—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission today 
handed down a decision in investigation and sus- 





Special Inventory Article 


The best way to take a physical inven- 
tory is difficult to determine even under 
ordinary circumstances, but with the sit- 
uation complicated by the present income 
tax laws the task is one to be approached 
with the greatest care and circumspection. 
Seemingly in the lumber industry and par- 
ticularly in the retail end of it there is con- 
siderable lack of information regarding the 
best methods to follow in taking physical 
inventory. Therefore the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN takes pleasure in announcing to 
its readers that in the issue of Dec. 10 
there will be presented an article by G. W. 
Hafner entitled “The Right Way to Take 
and Price the Annual Physical Inventory.” 
A physical inventory is actually a photo- 
graph of the physical business on the date 
of the inventory and needs to be taken 
with the greatest care and accuracy. In 
next week’s issue, therefore, methods will 
be explained for doing this, and the appli- 
cation of the Federal Income Tax Law to 
inventory taking and pricing will also 
be carefully explained by Mr. Hafner. 
This article will be particularly valuable 
to the retail lumberman. 











pension docket No. 1373, holding that the pro- 
posed increased interstate rate on lumber and 
articles taking the same rate in carloads from 
points on the Alabama & Northwestern Railroad 
to Selma, Ala., is not justified. The suspended 
schedules are ordered canceled. It was proposed 
to cancel a joint rate of 11.5 cents per 100 
pounds, leaving in effect a combination rate of 
18.5 cents. 





Building Labor Settlement Proposed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 1—The proposition for 
a wage cut submitted by the Master Builders’ 
Association, of St. Louis, will be submitted to 
a referendum vote of the fourteen thousand 
men in unions represented in the Building 


Trades Council. The propositions suggested 
by the builders are as follows: 

Voluntary reduction of the present wage scale 
from $1.25 to $1 an hour. 

New wage scale to become effective Jan. 1, 1922, 
and continue until March 1, 1923. 

Before March 1, 1922, a new agreement will be 
entered into to be operative until March 1, 1923 
(Division B). All new agreements shall be as 
nearly uniform as possible and shall contain the 
seale of wages to be paid and the working condi- 
tions and rules. 

For such crafts as have already accepted the 
decreased wages, and those that did not receive 
their proper quota of advance in wages, an ad- 
vance scale commensurate with the reduction recom- 
mended for those men receiving $1.25 an hour 
shall be established by a workable committee of 
workers and employers’ representatives. 


Union leaders have been told by the director 
of public welfare, Nelson Cunliff, who is repre- 
senting the public in the negotiations, that 
projects to the amount of $15,270,000 are being 
held up because of high costs, and that unless 
a cut of 20 percent is made not more than 
$2,000,000 of this building will be undertaken. 





New Cypress Sawmill Burned Down 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 28.—The fine new 
mill of the Osceola Cypress Co., at Osceola, Fla., 
burned to the ground some time Sunday night. 
The planing mill, boiler house and a stock of 
about 15,000,000 feet of lumber, however, were 
saved. The fire started in the back of the mill 
but the cause of its origin is not known. The 
firm is protected with insurance and will rush 
forward work to the erection of a new mill on 
the old site. The owners of the Osceola Cypress 
Co. are the members of the firm of Hunter, 
Hoban & Feitner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and are 
well known in the cypress world. 





FRANCE has been swamped with cheap oak 
lumber from other countries of Europe, and the 
result has been a falling off of imports of high- 
er grade American oak. 
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WANTS BANK BARN PLANS 

May we ask where we could get uptodate plans 
for building bank barns, such as are commonly 
used in Maryland and Pennsylvania? Have seen 
more of these barns in these two States than any- 
where else. Would like to know the names of 
some architects familiar with this class of build- 
ing.—INQquiRgy No. 4382. 

[The abeve inquiry comes from Tennessee. 
Bank barns are common in the territory men- 
tioned and are frequently found farther west. 
As the name suggests, they are built upon hill- 
sides. The most favored location is on the south 
side of a hill just over the brow. Cattle and 
other stock are housed in the lower half of the 
barn, while the upper part is given over to the 
storage of hay. A door is built directly into 
this hay storage part on the upper side and thus 
it is much easier to put the hay in the barn. In- 
asmuch as the slopes of hills vary, if a detailed 
plan is desired it must be made for each separate 
location. The inquirer has been sent a rough 
drawing showing how these barns are generally 
built. As no certain source of detailed plans is 
known at this time, it is hoped that some readers 
of this article will be able to tell where they may 
be secured.—EDITOR. | 


INFORMATION ON LOST ARTS 

Will you kindly advise us where we can secure 
a book on lost arts or a book relating to inven- 
tions and arts which are not known at the pres- 
ent time ?—InQuiryY No. 430. 

[The foregoing inquiry from Minnesota 
touches a question that always has had consider- 
able interest for the curious. There is a belief 
or tradition that the ancients were able to tem- 
per copper so that it would hold an edge like 
steel and the celebrated Damascus blade still 
typifies perfection in tempered steel. Informa- 
tion regarding lost arts is commonly given in 
the history of the development of the arts them- 
selves and so far as known there is no single 
volume devoted to this subject. If any reader 
knows of such volume, and will send the infor- 
mation in it will be forwarded to the inquirer. 
—EpIrTor. | 


WHEN WILL RATES BE LOWERED? 

We would like very much to know when we may 
expect reduction in freight rates on building mate- 
rial, and the probable reduction. If you have any 
information to give out at this time, we would ap- 
-preciate very much hearing from you on this sub- 
ject.— Inquiry No, 426. 

[The above letter from a retailer in a middle 
western city brings up a subject which is con- 
stantly in the minds of all lumbermen. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints as quickly as it is 
available all the authentic information which 
it ean gather regarding changes in freight rates 
on lumber, and the inquirer has been referred to 
‘articles which have appeared recently dealing 
with that subject. Undoubtedly the trend is 
toward lower freight rates and it is to be ex- 
pected that there will be a continual scaling 
down in rates for some time, but the size of spe- 
cial reductions or when they are to be made 
can not be predicted. After the railroads agree 
to make the reductions they must secure the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and then a date will be set. 

It seems probable that what the inquirer has 
in mind in tkis case is the purchase of some 
lumber but he does not want to make this pur- 
chase immediately if there is going to be 
a distinct decrease in freight rates. Lum- 
ber manufacturers have for a long time been 
selling lumber theoretically f.o.b. mill, but prac- 
‘tically f.o.b. a certain town or rate and stipu- 
lating in their acceptance of the order that any 
increase in freight rates shall be borne by the 
purchaser. This has generally been deemed a 
fair practice and it now seems that it would be 
equally fair for the purchaser to stipulate when 
giving an order that any change accruing from 
a decrease in freight rates before shipment 
should be given to the purchaser. If this is done 





buyers can go right ahead placing orders with- 
out any hesitation caused by the possibility of 
a decrease in freight rates. This will have a 
tendency to spread the demand and prevent a 
rush of buying which, of course, would tend to 
send prices sharply upward. Lumber manu- 
facturers deserve a fair profit but they are just 
as much concerned as retailers in preventing a 
runaway market. One of the surest means of 
preventing such a market is to spread purchases 
over the year as evenly as possible. Removing 
uncertainty as to who will benefit from a de- 
crease in freight rates will contribute to that 
end.—EDIToR. | 





MORE LUMBER STATISTICS 

Can you tell me where I can get the following 
lumber statistics for Minnesota, Iowa and Kansas? 

(1) Figures of total production in each of these 
States in 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920. 

(2) Total value of production in 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919, 1920. 

(3) Price per unit for the same years. 

(4) Figures of estimated production, total value, 
and price per unit, in each State for 1921.— 
Inquiry No. 416. 


[(1) The following table gives available fig- 
ures of production during the years requested 
for Minnesota, Iowa and Kansas. Statistics for 
1919 and 1920 are not as yet complete. 


Minnesota Iowa Kansas 
See 1,220,000,000 20,000,000 534,000 
|) se 1,075,000,000 13,436,000 8,401,000 
Se 1,005,000,000 14,200,000 4,255,000 
|) ee Oe © eva ean. pean ets 
BOZO. .ccews DITO. Fick skews, See eee 


2 and 3) The total value of production in 
1920 is estimated at $1,299,000,000. The aver- 
age prices per thousand follow*: 


DOIG). sce nsiocs ces $14.33 2 AU EC $30.21 
2 ee era Ue. ZS | Sere 38.42 
BOs 5 915 oc8 sate 25.18 


> 

(* Average for whole United States.) 

The total value for any year may be secured 
by multiplying the total production by the aver- 
age value. However, it is not safe to say that 
the total for any one State is secured by mul- 
tiplying the total production in that State by 
the average price for the year, because this aver- 
age price is made up for the whole country and 
not for any one locality. For example, in a 
district cutting only hardwoods the average price 
for the district would be considerably higher 
than for a district cutting only hemlock. 


(4) No figures are yet available for 1921. 
Lumber prices have gone downward steadily un- 
til a comparatively short time ago, and it is 
probable that the average price for 1921 would 
be considerably under that of 1920. Lumber 
production also has been low and may be less 
than in 1920.—EpIToR. ] 


OUTSIDE FINISH OF FIR AND CYPRESS 

Can you furnish us with statistics that show the 
comparison between cypress and fir with respect 
to lasting qualities for outside exposure? Will not 
fir take paint as well, and being painted won’t it 
last as long for ordinary house construction ?— 
Inquiry No. 398. 

[The above inquiry, received from a middle 
western retailer, is rather difficult to answer. In 
the first place many of the first houses erected in 
the United States are still standing, and even 
tho they have not been well kept up are in a 
good state of preservation and attest to the 
lasting qualities of the woods of which they are 
built. Some of these woods are hardwoods; some 
are pines which are of similar character to Doug- 
las fir, thus indicating that wood even when 
abused will last as long as is practical in the 
construction of the house. Theoretically, any 
wood which is well painted and kept well painted 
will last indefinitely. Wood can be worn away 
by the mechanical beating of wind and rain; 
it can be destroyed by fungi which eat it, but 
none of these forces can touch or injure it if 
the wood is kept well painted. Both fir and 
cypress take paint well.—Ep1Tor. ] 





ALTERING A CONTRACT 


Please answer the following question: A bought 
a car of lumber from B f. o. b. shipping poin'. B 


shipped the lumber according to contract. \Vhen 
the lumber arrived A reconsigned the car to an- 
other point without B’s knowledge or consent, »ak- 
ing the distance about twice as long as to the 
original destination. The car was rejected. Can 


B be held responsible for the freight the entire dis. 
tance or just to the point where he consigne:! the 


car according to the contract?—INQuiRy No. 406, 
[The foregoing query appears merely fo in- 
volve the question whether a contract between 


two parties may be altered by one withou® the 
knowledge or consent of the other. In general 
a contract is binding on both parties and any 
change by one without the assent of the other 
is a breach, and a change with such assent 
amounts to the making of a new contract. In 
the case cited, if the point of delivery was speci- 
fied by the seller he could not, of course, be 
held liable for the freight charges to any other 
point, without first having given his assent to the 
change of destination.—EpiTor. } 





OFFERS HIGH GRADE BUCKEYE 

We have some exceptionally good FAS buckeye, 
well manufactured, band sawed, of good widths and 
lengths and carefully dried. Can you tell us where 
we can obtain buyers for stock of this character? 
—Inquiry No. 435, 

{During 1918 the last year for which detailed 
figures are available, 3,646,000 feet of buckeye 
were produced and the Forest Service gives the 
average f. 0. b. mill value as $29.47. Buckeye is 
very similar to basswood as regards lightness, 
softness and ease of manufacture. Therefore, 
the wood is adapted to many purposes for which 
basswood is commonly preferred. It has been 
used to some extent in millwork and furniture 
manufacture, and trunk and valise makers have 
used considerable quantities. It is considered an 
excellent excelsior wood and large quantities 
have been used for boxes and erates. Buckeye 
is specially desirable for small boxes such as 
jewelers use, and it is possible that exceptionally 
good stock would find its best market for that 
purpose. It is strictly a specialty wood and has 
many good qualities. The name of the inquirer 
will be given to those interested.—EDITOoR. | 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LAW 

We are having a debate on the Huber unem- 
ployment compensation bill which was introduced 
in the Wisconsin legislature last winter. Was 
this subject ever discussed in your paper? Will 
you please give me your opinion on the subject? 
Please send me any articles on the subject or on 
unemployment insurance in general.—INQuIRy No. 


[The inquirer has been given copy of an cdi- 
torial that appeared in the AMERICAN LUMUER- 
MAN of May 28 and of a news item that ap- 
peared June 4, dealing with this subject. ‘he 
theory of those who advocate unemployment in- 
surance is that it tends to stabilize industry «nd 
make it of less seasonal character than it is 
likely to be when uninfluenced by legislatio 

Socialists and others of socialistic trend hive 
at times advocated unemployment insura:'e, 
and during the French Revolution of 1848, \in- 
der the socialist regime, a decree was issued |)'0- 
viding for national work shops which were ‘\vs- 
ignated to operate in practically the same way 3s 
unemployment insurance is. The result was (| \iat 
these ateliers nationaux were overrun with :p- 


=] 


plicants and it was soon found that work .en 
preferred to give up positions at good wages to 
accept government employment at half as mich 


because of the security and the laxity of ‘he 
latter. At times there have been attempt to 
obtain unemployment insurance and to guar: ‘ee 
public employment to the unemployed dw ing 
periods of distress, but experience has sh wn 
that such attempts to relieve unemployment jend 
to pauperize rather than to promote indey. od- 
ence and self resepect. No attempt is made lire 
to discuss the subject fully —Eb1Tor. | 
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Hardwood Market Features 


While during last week some sections were 
reported to have shown some decrease in demand, 
the hardwood market as a whole remains active 
and very firm. What decline there may be in 
demand is attributed to the approach of the 
holid:y season and the inventory period, but it 
does not appear that these influences have be- 
come very generally operative in the hard- 
wood field as yet. A feature of the current 
trade is the increasing demand from box makers 
for lower grades, particularly Nos. 2 and 3 com- 
mon gum and cottonwood. The furniture in- 
dustry is active on the market, being busy, and 
with many orders in prospect. Flooring manu- 
facturers are competing among themselves for 
Nos. 1 and 2 common plain red and white oak, 
which are becoming steadily scarcer, and automo- 
bile manufacturers are increasing their pur- 
chases of thick gum, ash and elm. Miscellaneous 
consumers are also regularly heard from. In 
fact, the domestic demand -is keeping up very 
satisfactorily and the decrease in sales reported 
by some mills can probably be traced largely 
to the suddenly developed lethargy in the export 
hardwood trade. Further heavy rains have fallen 
in the South, particularly in the territory tribu- 
tary to Memphis, hampering logging opera- 
tions, and some mills are reported to have been 
foreed to shut down already. Producers of 
northern hardwoods report a continued good 
business and a better movement of common 
grades. There is a rather remarkable demand 
for maple, stocks of which are running very 
short. Birch also is in large demand. 


Cypress and Northern Pine 


The eypress market exhibits no new feature, 
with demand keeping up in good volume and 
its character largely unchanged, running largely 
to retail stocks but including also some fair 
sized orders for industrial requirements. Prices 
remain firm, while stocks are generally in good 
assortment. The northern pine mills this week 
report a quiet market, but that prices are ad- 
vancing beeause of the short supply of most 
items. The new advances made by some mills 
eover Nos. 1 and 3 boards, siding, selects and 
thicker shop, and also lath. Seasonal influences 
have so operated as almost to suspend yard 
trade in territory served by the northern pine 
mills, but factory buying is keeping up well. 
From the East come reports of price advances 
on some items of common white pine amounting 
to as much as $14. 


Southern Pine Trade Features 


Demand for southern pine has shown some 
further slackening this week, but the market 
Tetains a good measure of activity, and most 
large mills report enough business on their 
books to keep them running on present sched- 
ule until the first of the year and some of them 
until Feb, 1, As is usual at this time of year, 
retsil trade has diminished perceptibly and 


business in ear material also is reported to be 
less netive. The mills west of the Mississippi 
River, however, are kept busy on special ecut- 
tines, especially timbers for the oil fields, as 
we!' as for the railroads, and state that with 


this business as good as it is they are not 
Worrving over the retail trade, feeling con- 
fident that after the turn of the year retail 
densnd will come in heavier volume than 


before. The mills east of the river have en- 
JOX a notable increase in special cutting 
business. Stoeks everywhere, as is well 
known, are low in the popular items and badly 
broken as to assortments. Most of the mills 
Seem content to rebuild these as far as pos- 
Sihic before the next buying season comes 
arond, and are not pressing for business at 
this time. While seasonal influences are per- 
haps chiefly responsible for what decline in 


business oceurred, the falling off is unques- 
Honably also due in part to the buyers’ ex- 


pectation of an early reduction in freight 
rates. Prices, however, continue to hold up 
firmly, tho in some instances lower quotations 
are being made on common grades to stimulate 
the movement of items on which individual 
mills are long. Northern and eastern dis- 
tributing markets report a larger number of 
transit cars afield than for a long time pre- 
viously, and say it is not always easy to dis- 
pose of them. Building operations in the South 
in the meantime continue active and the 
home market consequently remains brisk. Ex- 
port business with the West Indies, Mexico, 
and South America particularly is also hold- 
ing up fairly well, a large number of parcel 
lots going out. 


The Douglas Fir Market 


The west Coast reports a continued heavy 
demand from the Orient which has resulted in 
the advance in prices of Japanese squares to 
$30. California demand also is running as 
strong as ever, with large quantities of dimen- 
sion being ealled for. Water shipments have 
become so attractive, say reports from Seattle, 
that an increasing number of Inland Empire 
mills are now seeking that outlet, not de- 
terred by the local rail rate to tidewater. 
In the meanwhile the situation on the Coast 
is assuming a chaotic aspect as a result of the 
character of demand and the broken condition 
of stocks. Much car material business has 
been booked recently, and altho it appears that 
there has been a slump in this business dur- 
ing the last week or ten days, most of the 
Coast mills that are in position to handle car 
material report having all the orders they can 
eare for at this time. Prices in all car items 
are very firm at high levels, and it is generally 
felt that should other bills be placed further 
advances would be inevitable, due to the great 
and growing scarcity of suitable stock. How- 
ever, it appears that the recent boom in ear 
material was at least in small part due to the 
activities of wholesalers with an eye to spec- 
ulation, and there are reported to be a num- 
ber of transit cars of car material put afield 
by wholesalers on demurrage at various trans- 
fer centers, looking for takers. Demand for 
retail yard stocks is dull and likely will not 
improve until after the turn of the year. Despite 
this the mills generally are not seeking yard 
business very keenly, but seem content with 
their opportunity to rebuild their broken 
assortments of shed stock in preparation 
for what they believe will be an active 
market next year. Prices on all uppers hold 
firm and, altho there has developed some weak- 
ness here and there in lower grades, this is 
believed to be only temporary and no econse- 
quential changes are reportable. 





North Carolina Pine Trade 


Demand for North Carolina pine has fallen 
off somewhat during the last week or ten days, 
but order files at practically all the mills are 
heavy and manufacturers still find it necessary 
to turn away much of the new business of- 
fered them, despite the attractive prices it 
often carries. The decreases in business offered 
is unquestionably due to seasonal influences, 
but also partly to a feeling among consumers 
that prices, especially on lower grade rough 
lumber, may decline a little later on; but the 
manufacturers protest this view, saying that 
they are sold far ahead on these items, in some 
eases as far as sixty days. Inquiries in the 
meanwhile continue to be received in heavy 
volume, showing that requirements have by no 
means been satisfied during the recent period 
of heavy buying. Most of these inquiries, how- 
ever, request immediate shipment, which require- 
ment prevents many mills from considering them. 
Planing mills, booked far ahead, are increasing 
their production wherever possible. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


The market for western pines is quiet, re- 
tail demand having decreased of late, as is 
to be expected at this season, and industrial 
consumers, particularly the sash and door 
plants, show less disposition to purchase as 
the year draws to its close. The mills, on the 
other hand, have little to offer, and the pres- 
sure for business is not intense. While a few 
Inland Empire mills are long on eertain items 
and are quoting somewhat lower prices on such 
items, the price situation as a whole remains 
unchanged. An authority estimates that there 
is now little shop unsold in the entire Califor- 
nia, Arizona, New Mexico and Klamath Coun- 
ty (Ore.) distriet—not more than 52,000,000 
feet of Nos. 1 and 2 shop, and not more than 
47,000,000 feet of D select and better. Prices, 
however, are not being advanced by the mills 
and the manufacturers express the desire that 
there will be no run-away market, aitho there 
will be a great seareity of California white 
and sugar pine in the spring. The feature of 
the redwood market is that the Japanese, who 
for a long time have bought Douglas fir and 
cedar squares with such avidity as to tax the 
production eapacities of the tidewater mills, 
are now beginning to buy redwood squares. 
This business has only begun, but some good 
orders are already reported, and the pros- 
peetive business from this source bulks large. 
The Coast and eastern demand for redwood, all 
reports agree, remains very fair and _ mill 
stocks are low. No price changes have been 
reported since the advance took place about a 
month ago. 





Seutherm Pime Aspociatiow... . oc... ccccccsccccocess 


t 
eeeans 3,153,214,649 


Lumber Movement for Forty-six Weeks* 


Cu 


Orders 


Shipments 
3,341.396.072 






ry er ry ee ne ee en 79,403,704 79,371,530 ‘ 
PE Kencenceee ad Ree eeianceke+oeh Ceene enews 3.232,618,353 3,420.767,602 3,447, 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. ...............+8:- 2,368,827,963 2,456,263.548 2,509,953.095 
DEI 66 Sewelha eae chs tWes eee eK sea Nd OhEe Kade oice 68,523,844 50.830.108 49,502,659 
PE, Ch OE6 4 eb odes beeeheNeKanedeenetausees tedus 2,437,351,807 2,507,093.656 2,559,455,754 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..............-. 652,782,082 630,925,728 642.075,000 
a) Serer rere rrr cet ee Te 6,002,000 8,428,000 7.175.000 
PE Te ee ee ee 658,784,082 639,353,728 649,250,000 

California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. . 316,684,000 233,621,000 409,566,000 
| SPE eerrrrere rr rrr re TCC rere Ce re 3,135,000 3.370.000 2,114,000 
PE 6h 0.4 0b 6666nc Rb CREE CO AK 6008s Ce Creer eensas 319,819,000 236,991,000 411,680,000 

Californian Medwood AmsGcintiowis . oc cc ccc ccc sicteccewees 257,546,000 181,848.000 184,604,000 
DN Eb eraaee cw dedigeaeed ee widebscdlegecencadenewe 7,773,000 9,409,000 6,637,000 
ME 66H. sc awecedéeve ReeteNen cul seeeeneuetsenes 265,319,000 191,257,000 191,241,000 

North Carolina Pine Association. . 2... ...ccccccccccnces 294,177,853 285,419,179 288,194,364 
PB 6 6.4: 66'eGt S06 6086056006 HC CEDAR OSS CEWEK Aes 10,457,996 10,989.667 8,831,180 
WE Skee Poca dendete ne ccenhe sce eeeeencesees wakes 304,635,849 296,408,846 297,025,544 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 88,092,000 88,063,000 79,710,000 
DE a ckvGis SdbeeseMavie cee ee Ceeee heen e ea ers 394,000 2,826,000 1,942,000 
TE Merweddocdsibeuescecndeacwceeeeceudnnduuee ss 88,486,000 90,889,000 81,652,000 
TR TP FOREGO WOR coke chive teens cctccseuees 7,307,014,091 7,382,760,832 7,637,904,143 

Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, January to 

Ut SOM. cist Cedacacdceccuseeeeiace ces 131,145,000 110,391,000 Not reported 
CI I oa Rew ks 4s. dc cc neeedsuaceucecececees 7,438,159,091 7,493,151,832 7,637,904,143 


* Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and including week ended Nov. 19, 1921. Compiled by the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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MISSOURI OUSTER HEARING CONTINUED 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 1.—The defense in the 
ouster suit brought against the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange by Attorney General Barrett 
rested today and the hearing was adjourned until 
Dec. 16, when the State wiJl present evidence in 
rebuttal. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30.—At the hearing 
resumed here today in the ouster suit brought 
by Attorney-General Barrett against the mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
for alleged violation of the antitrust law, con- 
tractors told how conditions in the lumber trade 
had improved since the organization of the 
exchange, saying they were able to buy lumber 
cheaper in St. Louis than in other markets, and 
told of the absence of price-fixing. The con- 
tractors said the causes for the increased cost 
of building were the high cost of labor and 
freight rates. Several members of the exchange 
also testified in defense of the service charge. 
The hearing was before Former Congressman 
Dorsey W. Shackleford, who is acting as special 
commissioner in the quo warranto proceedings 
brought in the Missouri supreme court. 


Organization Brought Better Grading 

Albert E. Black, of the James Black Masonry 
& Construction Co., which had constructed large 
buildings all over the country, said that bids he 
had received on lumber showed a variation of 
10 percent. He bought lumber in St. Louis 
delivered for a job in Huntington, W. Va., and 
again for a job in New Orleans, because he was 
able in both cases to buy it cheaper in St. Louis. 
He said that grades and quantities had been 
better since the organization of the exchange in 
March, 1917. He was asked if he had ever 
asked any member of the exchange for prices 
and had been refused, and he answered ‘‘ No.’’ 
On crossexamination he said that he asked for 
bids from five or six of the larger concerns. He 
could not give any reason for the grades being 
better than formerly. 


Exchange Corrected Trade Abuses 

James Prendergast, president of the lumber 
company which bears his name, testified that 
prior to the organization of the exchange con- 
ditions were bad and it was necessary to devise 
some means of improving them. The principal 
evils, he said, were the substitution of grades 
and short measure, and he went into the ex- 
change in the belief that it would correct these 
abuses. He said that he had not agreed with 
any of his fellow members as to prices and 
had taken part in no agreement to fix prices. 
The exchange, he said, was correcting the abuses 
of which he spoke. He had never seen the bids 
of his competitors before the awards were made. 


Contractor Saw no Evidence of Price Fixing 

Charles W. Welsch, a contractor, testified that 
he asked for bids when he bought lumber, and 
that the bids varied sometimes. On such staple 
items as 2x8-16 and maple flooring the prices 
were of necessity uniform. No lumber dealer 
had refused to give him bids on his require- 
ments. Since March, 1917, he had not been 
troubled with bad deliveries or inferior grades, 
as was the case previously. He testified that 
he had attemptetd to buy lumber from a non- 
member of the exchange, but was unable to 
get the grades and the material he required. 
He said that 85 percent of the cost of construc- 
tion from first to last was in the labor. There 
had been no indication of price fixing. On 
redirect examination he testified that he had 
bought in St. Louis lumber needed for a job in 
Moberly cheaper than he could have got it in 
the latter place. 

No Substitutions or Shortages Now 

Charles Weaking, of the Weybeck Lumber Co., 
testified that he was asked to become a member 
of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, and 
would have joined but for the suit brought 
against its members by the attorney-general. 
He added that if the suit is decided favorably 
to the exchange he will become a member. He 
previously had been superintendent of construc- 


tion and repairs for the board of education, and 
learned there of the conditions in the lumber 
trade. Prior to the formation of the exchange 
these conditions were bad, he said, because of 
the substitution of grades and short measure- 
ment. He had understood that contractors ped- 
dled the bids around, and that it was necessary 
for the lumber dealer to practice these abuses 
in order to make a profit. These conditions had 
been remedied by the exchange, and if they had 
not been remedied he would not have gone into 
the retail lumber business. He said he had 
received no threats from members of the ex- 
change that they would drive him out of busi- 
ness, and that there had been no discrimination 
against him. He bought lumber from both mem- 
bers and nonmembers of the exchange. 


Speculators Encourage Substitution 


Stephen J. Gavin, president of the lumber 
company bearing his name, testified that prior 
to the organization of the exchange there was 
substitution of grades and short measurement. 
He became a member of the exchange to remedy 
this condition. He said that the exchange had 
nothing to do with price fixing nor limiting out- 
put nor lessening competition. He had never 
seen any of his competitors’ bids, and his bids 
were made in ignorance of what his competitors 
were doing. Speculative contractors had made a 
practice of showing bids to dealers, and grades 
were substituted. He explained that speculative 
contractors were those who bought large tracts 
of ground on which they built homes for sale 
to working men. The owners could not know 
the quality of lumber that went into such houses, 
as it was covered up. He said that the service 
charge was the very life of the exchange, because 
it was necessary to know the cost of doing busi- 
ness. He said that the service charge was never 
padded. 


Constructor Finds Lumber Cheaper in St. Louis 

E. A. Steininger, president of the Steininger 
Construction Co., whose lumber purchases this 
year will amount to $30,000 and last year were 
$80,000 against normal purchases of $150,000 to 
$200,000, said that his purehases were made 
after bids were asked for. He was able to buy 
lumber in St. Louis and have it delivered cheaper 
than he could buy it in places where it was to be 
used. He did not know whether ihe persons 
from whom he bought were members of the ex- 
change or not. Competition here is very active, 
he said, and he was getting lumber at the right 
price. The high cost of construction was due, 
he said, to the increase in the cost of labor and 
transportation. He estimated that 85 to 90 per- 
cent of the cost of construction was for labor. 


Did Not Know What Bidders Were Members 


James A. Godfrey, a contractor, said that, 
before the formation of the exchange, it was a 
frequent experience to get 2,700 feet when he 
ordered 3,000, and to get C flooring when he 
ordered B, but he did not have that experience 
further. He did not know what firms were 
members of the exchange. He had bought lum- 
ber in St. Louis for other cities cheaper than 
he could have bought it in these cities. He did 
not think that lumber is high. He estimated 
that labor represented 85 percent of construc- 
tion costs from start to finish. Labor and trans- 

“portation were to blame for the increased cost 
of building. He said that no dealer had refused 
to sell lumber to him, and, asked if competition 
is keen, answered, ‘‘Why, lumber dealers and 
their salesmen have worn out the marble cor- 
ridors coming into our offices. ’’ 

Dealing with Lumbermen More Satisfactory 

W. L. Wimmer, of the Wimmer Construction 
Co., testified that when they buy lumber in large 
quantities they make out a list of their require- 
ments and submit it to a number of dealers. 
His dealings with lumber companies have been 
more satisfactory since the formation of .the 
exchange than they were before. He did not 
know who were members of the exchange. He 
had been solicited by lumber companies for his 
business by mail and by personal solicitation. 
The grade and quantity of the lumber they re- 


ceived now were better than in former yea: ., 
and that he felt more confidence in these thir .s 
than previously. They had bought lumber 
St. Louis and shipped it to places where it 

to be used cheaper than it could be bou; 
there. 

Similar commendation of reforms in the }|; 
ber business since the formation of the exch 
was given by Norman B. Howard, a contract: ». 

W. C. Miehler, a contractor, also testified <)..1 
conditions here had been bettered. Aske: i* 
there was competition, he said that lumber s 
men were as bad as life insurance agents. 


Service Charge Does Not Cover All Expe::2s 


George L. Walters, of the Mound City Lumber 
Co., was recalled to the stand to explain ‘he 
service charge. There were two charges, he 
said: The direct charge, which was $5 a jhou- 
sand, covering the direct physical handlin: of 
the lumber from the car to the pile, and ¢»liv- 
ery. The indirect charge of 15 percent covered 
such items as salaries of executives, salarics of 
office employees such as bookkeepers, clerks tc., 
stationery and everything pertaining to the 
business outside of the direct expenditure, but 
left out such items as bad debts, interest paya- 
ble, taxes, depreciation on stock and theft, some 
of which are important. He said that there was 
no money in selling lumber at the wholesale price 
plus the service charge, because the service 
charge did not cover everything. 

The hearing will be resumed tomorrow. 





DISCLOSING NAME OF ORIGINAL CONSIGNOR 


New York, Nov. 28.—In response to inquiries 
from members of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association as to their right in 
requesting destination agents to omit nmes 
of original shippers from freight bills rendered 
to customers, the association has, thru its trans- 


portation bureau, issued the following bulletin 
to members: 

Sec. 15 of the Interstate Commerce Act provides, 
in part: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier 
to disclose to or permit to be acquired by any 
person or corporation other than the shipper or 
consignee, without the consent of such shipver or 
consignee, any information concerning the nature, 
kind, quantity, destination, consignee or routing of 


any property tendered or delivered to such com- 
mon carrier for interstate transportation, which 


information may be used to the detriment or 
prejudice of such shipper or consignee, or which 
may improperly disclose his business transactions 


to a competitor.” 

In Albree vs. Boston & Maine Railroad, 22 1. C. 
C. 303,321, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
broadly held that the act indicates an intent upon 
the part of Congress to secure to every shipper 
immunity from a disclosure of his business at the 
hands of a common carrier. : 

In its decision “In the Matter of Freight Bills,’ 

I. C. C. 91, the commission held: 

“Freight bills presented to ultimate consigness 
of shipments reconsigned in transit ought no! to 
disclose the name of the original consign’; 
neither should they show the original poi! of 
shipment, nor the route of movement to the recon- 
signed point except in instances where the ultinte 
consignee is required to pay the thru charges’ | 

J. E. Fairbanks’ demurrage tariff No. 4-A, I. ©. ©. 
No. 8, contains the following note under Rule 4 
covering notification : 

“When owner requests that original point of 
shipment be omitted on reconsigned cars, this \- 
formation shall not be shown on notice of arrival 
at destination.” Zs 

This decision “In the Matter of Freight Bi''s 
refers to “shipments reconsigned in transit,” | it 
the present diversion and reconsignment ta:"s 
include “a change in the name of the consig! ' 
in the definition of the term “diversion or re 
signment,” altho no charge is made where an 0:'' 
for the delivery of a car to other than the bi! 
consignee is or has been presented to and acce} 
by the agent at destination and no change is | 
quired in billing records nor additional movem™!t 
of car required. 

Therefore, when an agent at destination is ~°- 
quested not to disclose the name of the origi:”! 
shipper on the freight bil) which is rendered ‘lie 
customer, the agent should observe such ins'rit- 
tions, as the consignee who makes such reque’! '8 
entitled, under Section 15 of the act, to immu:'y 


7 warns 





from a disclosure of his business transactions “¢ 
the hands of the railroads. 

Further, in conference ruling No. 356 the © - 
mission holds it to be unlawful for a carrier to ‘'% 
close to a shipper the name of the ultimate °"'- 
signee of a shipment reconsigned in transit by +» 
original consignee. 
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SRKET FACTS SHOULD GOVERN BUYING 


nsas City, Mo., Nov. 28.—Under date of 


N... 23, Charles S. Keith, president of the Cen- 
tr. Coal & Coke Co., sent out a letter to all 
th salesmen of that company, discussing market 
co ditions in an interesting way, as follows: 


ie building permit figures for October are now 
lable. These figures bring the total number 
uilding permits for the year to 454,560 build- 
with an aggregate value of $1,395,761,581. 
buildings for October amounted to 52,324, 
1a total value of $174,660,396. 
our attention is directed to the interesting fact 
t of the figures for the last five years and ten 
suths covered by our statements, October was 
nd only to April, 1921, in volume of buildings, 
to April, 1920, in volume of value. 
he above facts show that the demand for 
iding is being sustained and is increasing. This 
uld and will increase the demand for lumber, 
face of the tendency on the part of the dealers 
withhold buying in the hopes that prices may 
lower. This hesitancy is probably due to the 
t that prices of lumber have advanced consid- 
rably from the recent low level, and the desire 
i the dealers to have as low an inventory Dec. 31 
s possible, expecting to replenish their stock at 
ower prices. In this they will probably be dis- 
ppointed, as the supply is so depleted that any 
olume of purchases will immediately steady and 
lvance market values. 
Prices at the low period represented a substan- 
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road against the Warren Ross Lumber Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., to recover freight charges. 
The justice declared that Philippine mahogany 
is not the mahogany mentioned in the schedule 
quoted, which reads: 

“*Woods, foreign, cocobolo, ebony, lignum 
vitae, mahogany, rosewood, Spanish cedar and 
other foreign woods, except Canadian woods and 
Mexican pine lumber.’’ 

The justice declared that ‘‘the denomination 
of this wood as Philippine mahogany in the 
trade is no more conclusive of the question than 
the name ‘German measles’ is conclusive as to 
that disease being measles.’’ 


CAMERA HELPS SOUTHERN MANUFACTURER 


Boegatusa, La., Nov. 28.—The buyers of 
‘*Bogalusa Brand’’ lumber, manufactured by 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. of this place, 
know long before the lumber arrives just what 
the ear looks like in which it is loaded. Of 
course, everybody has an idea of what a freight 
car will look like but, to judge from the remarks 
not infrequently heard in their offices, the buyers 
seem to think that the lumber manufacturers 
never have seen a freight car judging from the 
lack of speed displayed in making shipments. 
When the Great Southern Lumber Co. makes a 
shipment it gives most convincing proof to its 
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Every carload of lumber shipped by the Great Southern Lumber Co. is photographed and a picture 
postcard showing the car is sent out so that the customer may see the car number and initial 
very plainly and have definite proof of the date of shipment 


tial loss, while present prices are not remunera- 
tive, 
‘Manufacturers’ stocks have declined 1,100,000 
feet per average mill, or 17 percent since Aug. 1, 
While orders have accumulated substantially. Lum- 
thir shipments during this year have not only been 
in excess of production and have been consumed, 
but yard stocks have also declined. 

rherefore, the tendency on the part of the deal- 
es to delay buying, in the face of present demand, 
\ 'l further deplete their stocks and give the 

nufacturers an opportunity to round out theirs. 

is will mean a congested demand later, result- 
i. in the public bidding for our stocks, with con- 

uent higher values on the product. 

farkets would be more stable if the retailer 
W uld purchase his actual requirements and cease 
s) culating in the markets. Such a policy would 
Pp obably result in an average lower basis of value 
toin the one which apparently is being adopted ; 
t wit, withholding from the market with depleted 
Ss! ‘ks in expectancy of purchasing on a decline. 





PiiLIPPINE MAHOGANY NOT FOREIGN WOOD 


‘UFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 28.—An important de- 
ciion in a lumber case was made last week by 
Justice Sears when he declared that Philippine 
Diiogany is not a foreign wood within the 
meaning of the railroad schedule. The decision 
wes in the ease of the New York Central Rail- 


customers. The cars which are to be shipped 
each day are photographed in the morning, the 
camera being of postcard size. The films are 
immediately developed, prints are made and 
these postcards are placed in the afternoon mail 
so that the customers receive them prior to the 
time they would naturally receive invoices, and 
thereby have advance notice of the shipment of 
orders. At the bottom of the card in red ink 
is given the customer’s order number as well 
as the order number of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. and all the buyer has to do to get the 
ear number is to look at the card. Then if 
the purchaser wants a representative of a rail- 
road to help him to rush it thru, he simply takes 
the card to the railroad as visual proof of the 
shipment. In the same way the purchaser who 
receives such a postcard showing the ear in which 
the order is loaded knows mighty well that any 
consequent delay in receiving the shipment is due 
not to the Great Southern Lumber Co. but to the 
railroads involved. This use of the camera is 
most unusual but is highly effective and could 
well be adopted by many shippers of lumber 
and forest products. G. A. Townsend, sales 
manager, states that the company has had this 
service feature in use for about a year and that 
it is appreciated very much by the customers of 
the company. 


DECISION REGARDED AS FAR-REACHING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 29.—The victory of 
the Dooley Lumber Co., of Memphis, over the 
Ozan Lumber Co., of St. Louis, thru the jury 
verdict in favor of the former in the chancery 
court here, handed down several days ago, is 
regarded as one of the most important and far- 
reaching, as affecting the hardwood lumber in- 
dustry, won here for a number of years. 

The Dooley Lumber Co. sold to the Ozan Lum- 
ber Co. three carloads of No. 1 common white 
and red oak when the market was passing thru 
the boom period of some months ago. The Ozan 
Lumber Co. paid $6,000 against the invoice of 
the Dooley Lumber Co. before arrival of the 
shipment. When it did arrive, however, it 
claimed that the lumber was not up to grade. 
An official inspection was demanded by the sell- 
ing firm and this showed that 81 percent of 
the shipment was up to grade, the remaining 
19 percent being degrade. The Dooley Lumber 
Co. offered to sell the degrade lumber at an 
agreed price or to take the undergrade stock off 
the hands of the purchasing firm. The Ozan 
Lumber Co., however, sought to reject the entire 
shipment, but the jury, after listening to evi- 
dence bearing on trade practices within the 
industry, held that the Ozan Lumber Co. should 
pay for all the lumber that was up to grade at 
the price named in the original invoice. 

The case occupied more than two weeks. It 
is understood that the Ozan Lumber Co. will 
appeal from the verdict in the chancery court 
here. 





COURSE IN FOREMANSHIP 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., Nov. 29.—Twenty foremen 
in Sheboygan factories, including leading furni- 
ture plants, are members of a training course in 
foremanship which has been started here by 
the University of Wisconsin extension division 
department of group and community service. 
The course is being conducted thru the She- 
boygan continuation school. This is the first 
organized course in foremanship training in 
Wisconsin under public auspices, and follows 
some tentative experiments made a few years 
ago to determine the needs of foremanship. 





BIG CORPORATION TO BUILD MILL 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 28.—The Denckman- 
Weimer timber syndicate, one of the largest 
corporations in America, it is reported, will 
build a mill in or near Jackson, and which is 
expected to give employment to 2,000 men. 
Construction of the plant, it is said, will begin 
just as soon as an actual start is made on the 
extension from Sebastapool to Jackson of the 
Jackson & Eastern Railway. Sam Neville, presi- 
dent of the Jackson & Eastern Railway, has 
held several conferences with the directors of 
the Jackson Chamber of Commerce discussing 
terminal facilities and satisfactory progress is 
being made. One of the important links in the 
new extension are two bridges over the Pearl 
River, authority for the building of which has 
been secured from Congress, and Mr. Neville 
expects to start actual construction work within 
the next sixty days. The railroad will open up 
the largest undeveloped timber and agricultural 
territory in Mississippi. Hardwood is the prin- 
cipal timber in that section. -It is also expected 
that many new lumber industries besides the 
Denckman-Weimer mill will locate in and around 
Jackson when the Pearl River territory is opened 
by this extension of the railroad. 


TO ERECT HARDWOOD MILL 


MusKOoGEE, OKLA., Nov. 28.—The National 
Hardwood Co., with offices at 707 Surety Build- 
ing, this city, recently has purchased 100 acres 
in Delaware County on the new Oklahoma & 
Arkansas Railway on which it will erect a modern 
hardwood mill and locate a mill town. In con- 
nection with its mill the company will build 
twenty-five or more cottages for workmen and 
several lots also will be sold to private individ- 
uals. The new town will be called Gilstrap, the 
location of which is about eight miles north of 
Leach. 
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CHICAGO GETS MILLING-IN-TRANSIT PRIVILEGE 


Lumbermen’s Association Makes Successful Effort and All Roads Agree in Granting Privilege That 


After a stubborn and at times apparently 
hopeless fight waged by the local lumber in- 
dustry ever since the days, five or six decades 
ago, when Chicago first became a center for 
rail distribution of forest products, this city 
at last has been granted a complete milling-in- 
transit privilege, which is said to be the most 
extensive and advantageous held by any lum- 
ber market in the United States. Every lum- 
ber carrying railroad entering Chicago has au- 
thorized transit privileges covering shipments 
from every lumber producing section in this 
country and Canada. 

The credit for obtaining this great victory 
for the Chicago lumber industry rests with 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
which, thru its special traffic attorney, 
John Andrew Ronan, and A. A. Adams, 
chairman of its traffic committee, has in 
the face of many difficulties and discourage- 
ments brought the matter to a conclusion so 
advantageous to the lumber industry. S. F. D. 
Meffley, secretary-manager of the association, 
who reopened the fight for milling-in-transit 
privileges for Chicago after it had been prac- 
tically abandoned as hopeless, and thruout the 
campaign has lent Messrs. Ronan and Adams 
much valuable assistance, calculates that, based 
on the present volume of traffic handled thru 
Chicago, these privileges will save shippers of 
lumber more than $500,000 annually, and will, 
furthermore, operate to increase the lumber 
traffic here in course of time to heretofore 
unattained volume. 

The privileges granted by each of the rail- 
roads are defined as ‘‘stopping carloads of 
lumber in transit for concentration, drying, 
grading, assorting, storage, yarding, planing, 
dressing or resawing, and its forwarding in 
carloads to a subsequent and further destina- 
tion.’’ In order to obtain the benefit of these 
transit privileges, shipments must be for- 
warded to final destination within twelve 
months from the date of freight bills covering 
the inbound movement. The thru rate from 
the point of origin to that of final destination 
will apply on the lumber thus reshipped, plus 
a charge of 3 cents a hundred pounds, with a 
minimum of $12 a car. All domestic lumber 
is accorded the privileges, but foreign woods 
are excluded therefrom. 

The privileges may be taken advantage of 
by all shippers with yarding facilities in the 
Chicago district located on the various rail- 
roads who make a written declaration that 
they will abide by the rules formulated and 
will permit open and free inspection of their 
records whenever required by the railroads’ 
inspection bureaus, and agree to make affidavit 
when required as to the accuracy of such 
records. 

One of the first acts of N. C. Mather, presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
eago, following his election to that office last 
January, was to turn his attention to the pos- 
sibility of obtaining the milling-in-transit 
privilege for Chicago. For years strenuous 
efforts in this direction have been made by the 
local lumber industry, but the railroads were 
firm in their refusal to make concessions of 
such nature, and the movement appeared to 
hhave died in discouragement. Mr. Meffley, 
following his appointment to the secretary- 
managership of the association, was quick to 
realize the need for a milling-in-transit ar- 
rangement to stimulate the Chicago lumber 
trade, which statistics showed had dropped off 
during the last few years, in point of traffic 
volume, due in part to the lack of proper tran- 
sit privileges at this center. After lengthy 
conferences with President Mather and the 
board of directors, he announced his deter- 
mination to secure a complete milling-in- 
transit privilege for Chicago before the year 





Opens All Markets to Chicago 





was up, and engaged Mr. Ronan to put the 
proposition thru. Mr. Ronan has devoted 
much time, talent and labor to the matter, and, 
having won his victory, admits having de- 
spaired of success at more than one stage of 
the negotiations. 

In an interview with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN on Thursday, immediately follow- 
ing the successful completion of his task, Mr. 
Ronan said: 


We spent considerable time in drawing up a 
petition for these privileges that we felt to be 
thoroly convincing, and presented it to the car- 
riers. After considering it, they stated that the 
matter was so important and involved so big a 
question that they must have time to review the 
entire proposition, and further, it was of vital 
consequences to them regardless of the position 
they would finally take. In due time advice was 
received that they would not grant our prayer for 
“transit."” However, the position taken by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, thru its 
vice president, Conrad E. Spens, was that it be- 
lieved “transit’’ privileges should be granted the 
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Chicago lumber industry, which resulted in the 
publication of a tariff by that railroad authorizing 
the grant of such privileges to firms with yarding 
facilities located on its tracks. 

Great credit and appreciation must be given 
Mr. Spens for the position he maintained thruout. 
His executive foresight and ability should reflect 
to his company’s benefit. At the same time, we 
are not unmindful or inappreciative of the action 
taken at subsequent dates by the traffic officials 
of the Chicago Great Western, the Illinois Central, 
the Chicago & Alton, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, the Chicago & North Western, the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, the Soo Line, the Wabash, 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific railroads, which are partici- 
pants in the agreement according milling-in-transit 
privileges to the Chicago district. 

The publication of “transit” privileges on lum- 
ber at Chicago by these carriers means a great 
saving to the members of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago and others with plants located 
in this district, which benefit reflects to the entire 
lumber industry of this country. For example, on 
a carload of lumber from the Mississippi Valley to 
Chicago, transited and shipped to Buffalo, N. Y., 
it means a saving in freight charges of about $100 
a car; on a shipment from the southwest territory 
to Chicago, transited and shipped to South Bend, 
Ind., a saving of about $70 a car; on a shipment 
from the Pacific coast to Chicago, transited and 
shipped to New York, a saving of about $100 a 
car, compared with the freight charges applicable 
and collectable before “transit” privileges were 
authorized and published. Many other examples 
could be given, but I believe these three will suffice 
to show the extent of our “great economic vic- 
tory,’”’ as we call it. 


Advised of the successful completion of th, 
negotiations, President Mather said: 

I consider this the greatest forward step taki» 
by the Chicago lumber industry in many years. 
The milling-in-transit privilege will mean a wor) 
to the local trade, and indeed to the entire lum}: 
industry, opening up to this center as it dovs 
sources everywhere in this country and Canad 
and giving opportunity for a very wide extension: 
of the markets reached from Chicago, and, more 
than that, creating an equalization with othe 
milling-in-transit points which have enjoyed a 
privilege which has been denied this city for these 
many years. I feel that this victory is the result 
ot effective organization work on the part of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, and I must 
say that without the enthusiastic coéperation 
which we have received from our members thruout 
this campaign we would surely have fallen by the 
wayside, for we met with very strong opposition. 

Herman H. Hettler, president of the Herman 
H. Hettler Lumber Co., expressed great grati- 
fication over the victory: 

It will mean a boon to the Chicago lumber 
trade. This city as a lumber distributing center 
has always been discriminated against, and I feel 
that now that we have the milling-in-transit privi- 
lege we have secured an equalization with other 
centers that heretofore have enjoyed the advantage, 
which equalization is bound to prove of great 
benefit to “The Lumberyard of America,” enabling 
it to extend its market very considerably. 

‘¢By giving us the milling-in-transit privilege, 
the railroads have only done what they should 
have done many years ago,’’ said Edward Hines, 
president of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., con- 
tinuing: 

Much pressure has been brought on them in the 
past to obtain for the Chicago lumber industry 
this privilege, which it certainly was entitled to; 
but all efforts were in vain. Now that the propo- 
sition has been put thru, belated as the railroads’ 
action has been, this company naturally feels 
highly elated. This new arrangement means 
greater possibilities for the Chicago lumber trade 
than it has ever had before. 

R. G. Hutchins, of the Hutchins Lumber & 
Storage Co., also expressed his pleasure over the 
success of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago. ‘‘At last has been realized the age-oli 
dream of the Chicago lumbermen,’’ he said. 
‘‘TIt is going to be a wonderful thing for the 
trade, and the possibilities ahead of us now are 
greater than they have ever been before.’’ 

‘“Obtaining this privilege is going to mean 
much to the yards shipping lumber from here 
east,’’ stated W. B. Vanlandingham, of tle 
National Lumber & Timber Co. ‘‘It will en 
able us to reach markets which we hereto- 
fore have been shut out from, or where we 
have been transacting business at great dis 
advantages. It is a great victory for Chi- 
eago.’’ 

Sydney C. Anderson, secretary-treasurer of 
the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., joined in 
congratulating the association upon its vic 
tory, saying: 

Obtaining this privilege is going to make a Is 
difference in our trade of the future. It will 
enable us to compete more successfully with ‘¢. 
Louis and other centers that have enjoyed th: 
advantages of milling-in-transit while we were 
handicapped thru the lack of a like priviles. 
Our field has been greatly enlarged and our oppo! 
tunities multiplied. 

Similar enthusiastic expressions were voice\ 
by all the local yard operators who come unde! 
the scope of the new arrangement. 

In his report on the work accomplished b: 
himself and his associates in connection wil) 
milling-in-transit for Chicago, Attorney Ronan 
presents a vivid resumé of Chicago’s history “s 
a lumber market and of the condition whi«® 
led up to the present arrangements, in part “s 
follows: 


From the pioneer days of the lumber indust’s 
in Michigan in the early ’50s and late 60s, when 
lumber was brought to Chicago by water and au 
tioned off to the highest bidder along the rive! 
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froni, on down to the present day, the unremitting 
effor' of three generations in this city has been 
cons} icuously active in the merchandising of forest 
products. Chicago’s leadership in this industry 


was established when the first cargoes of that 
specics of timber—soft cork white pine from the 
prin val forests of Michigan—was made into lum- 
ber ‘or distribution to the consuming trade thru- 
out ‘he United States. That chrysalis state caused 
our industrial growth and completely and thoroly 
established Chicago’s leadership. 


Started as Distributer of Northern Woods 


}lowever, when lumber came to this market by 
boat from comparatively nearby sources of supply, 
it was but natural that our growth should have 
been constant and the development progressively 
upward, Since the primeval forests of ‘those 
nearby sources have been exhausted, a new situa- 


tion has arisen. From far off forests of new de 
velopment we have replaced the soft cork white 
pine and the soft, yellow Norway from Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


Now Draws from Distant Sources of Supply 


Nevertheless, it was from the receipts of lum- 
ber from the vast forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, 


Minnesota and Canada in past years that enabled 
Chicago to reach that pinnacle which has caused 
it to be known as “The Lumber Yard of America.” 
Therefore, with the constantly decreasing output 


of white pine, Norway, spruce and other northern 
products, due to the depletion of the forest areas, 
we have now reached a period where we are re- 
ceiving most of our lumber and forest products 
from more distant sources by rail. We are forced to 
obtain the longleaf and shortleaf southern pine 
from Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida. And from far off 
Washington and Oregon, with their great forests 
of tir, red cedar, hemlock and spruce, we receive 
stocks for our diversified needs locally and for gen- 
eral distribution in the central western and eastern 
United States. From California we secure sugar 
pine, western pine and redwood lumber in con- 
stantly increasing quantities, and from the Inland 
Empire are procured white pine, western pine, fir 
and larch in considerable volume. All of these 
kinds of lumber are received by car and may be 
dressed ete. at the Chicago mills to the necessary 
sizes and patterns, 


A Revolution in Lumber Marketing 


The changed economic and industrial conditions 
and the extension of railroads into virgin forests 


in recent years have revolutionized the marketing 
of lumber. For many years a few of the staple 
species of lumber formed the bulk of the commerce 
in lumber in the United States. In recent years, 


rapidly changing economic and industrial condi- 
tions have created additional uses for many species 
of lumber theretofore little used. The rapid ex- 
tension of the railroads into virgin forests has 
brought such forests into touch with the lumber 
markets of the country and thus new regions of 


lumber production have been established. These 
two factors have brought about an evolution in the 
marketing of lumber by creating the keenest kind 
of competition as between producing regions of the 
same species of lumber and as between the produc- 
ing regions of different species of lumber. 
Freight Rate Determined a Region’s Market 
Transportation was the chief factor in the 
evolution of lumber marketing, in that the freight 
rate determined the markets that could profitably 
be reached. While some producing regions are 
served by the same set of carriers, other producing 
regions are served by a different set. Some of 
the producing regions are served by more than one 
line as originating carriers, yet the rails of these 
originating carriers reach different markets as de- 
livering carriers. Futhermore, the constantly in- 
creasing substitution of steel, cement and other 
materials for lumber is an additional element of 
keen competition in the marketing of lumber. 
Broadened Market Means Keen Competition 


It will thus be seen that among other elements 
in the present day marketing of lumber, we have 
carriers’ competition, market competition, competi- 
tion of the same species of lumber between manu- 
facturers in the same producing region, competi- 
tion of manufacturers of the same species of lum- 
ber in different producing regions, competition be- 
tween the manufacturers of different species of 
lumber in the different producing regions and 
competition between lumber and substitute mate- 
rials seeking common markets. We have also the 
competition brought about between the different 
regions producing the same species of lumber as 
between themselves, and as between the different 
regions producing different species of lumber in 
competition with the species of lumber first men- 
tioned—all of which are in competition with the 
manufacturer, or shipper, or millman ; for example, 
Chicago lumber industries, handling the first or 
the latter mentioned different species of lumber to 
the consuming region, which competition is ac- 
centuated by transit privilege granted others, but 
not until now in the instance of the Chicago 
shippers. 

Unfair Rates Negatived Natural Advantages 

This highly competitive situation forced the 
logical determination that the relation of rates on 
lumber as between points in the same producing 
territory, and between different producing terri- 
tory and different markets, should be basically 
predicated upon a sound economic principle of 
permitting established markets, such as Chicago, 
to continue upon a relative basis of rates that 
would not cause the unfavorable situation that 
Chicago has in the past been placed in. Markets 
for lumber have been built upon the basis of the 
relationship that existed, and manufacturers of 
lumber, as well as marketers thereof, have ad- 
justed their business in relation thereto. There- 
fore such inequalities and unjust discriminations 
as existed in the relationship of rates were grad- 
ually taking from Chicago the advantages of its 


geographical location, negativing the growth and 
development of its railroad facilities and giving 
to others, not so favorably situated, advantages 
which Chicago lumbermen had never been granted 
and which were prayed for—transit on lumber in 
carloads, 

Discrimination Restricted Chicago’s Trade 


The lumber manufacturers and shippers, repre- 
sented by the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
believed that the want of transit privileges on 
lumber in carloads at Chicago had and would con- 
tinue to disrupt radically the marketing of lumber 
at Chicago, as between manufacturers of the same 
species of lumber in the same producing territories, 
as between manufacturers of the same species of 
lumber in different territories of production, and 
as between manufacturers of different species of 
lumber in the same producing territory and in 
different producing territories. It is a funda- 
mental rule that common carriers, as instrumental- 
ities of commerce, should frame their rate struc- 
tures upon sound economic principles, so as to 
promote rather than restrict commerce. 


Lack of Transit Meant Undue Burden on Chicago 


Transit privileges given shippers of lumber, ex- 
cept at Chicago, placed an undue burden on the 
Chicago lumber industry. Individual members of 
the association. had in the past seen the necessity 
of transit privileges on lumber in carloads at Chi- 
cago, and many individual requests were made, 
based upon individual requirements. It was these 
past and up to the present requirements that 
caused the association to take the matter in hand. 
the result being the petition and what has been 
accomplished. 

Privilege Puts Chicago on Competitive Basis 

Chicago is, and has been, recognized as the 
largest, or one of the largest lumber distributing 
points in North America. It was, however, grad- 
ually losing that recognized position, due not to 
the actions of Chicago lumber industries but in a 
great measure to conditions over which they had 
no control. The principal and controlling reason 
bringing about Chicago’s not continuing as the 
largest lumber distributing market was the rate 
maladjustment, which in part and probably in 
the majority of instances will be ironed out by 
the establishment of transit privileges at Chicago, 
which will thereby place this center on a more 
equitable basis with other points which are in 
direct competition with Chicago in the sale of lum- 
ber in the consuming territories of the eastern part 
of the United States. 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago is 
now distributing special forms for the making 
of records of incoming and outgoing shipments, 
such as required by the railroads and the Western 
Weighing Association. These forms must be 
used to derive advantage of the milling-in-transit 
privilege. 





PREDICTING THE MARKET TREND 


During the last few days the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has received letters from various sources 
commenting upon the lumber situation in a way 
that throws considerable light on conditions pres- 
ent and prospective. Among those of special 
interest are the following: 

We will soon be taking inventories and sizing up 
the situation and laying plans for the coming 
year. On the Pacifie coast will be found the low- 
est stock of a good many years, both in rough com- 
mon and upper grades of lumber. The writer has 
becn studying the lumber game for nigh unto 
furty years, and has bumped into many and varied 
market conditions, but at this moment lumber is 
in a stronger position than in many years. We 
will endeavor to enumerate a few of the reasons: 

\ shortage of 5,000,000,000 feet below a healthy 
supply. 

incessant demand for homes, promising a great 
building era in many directions. 

inereased activity in industries which have cur- 
tuiled their buying of lumber, used up accumu- 
lited stock, and are not yet awake to conditions 
confronting them. 

lsoxes and crates—The last two years have 

beon disastrous ones for those engaged in the pack- 
ine trade. Last year, packs of all kinds were 
he’ down to the minimum and the result is that 
shelves will be clean by next season, so that the 
niost active business can be expected in the canning 
trade, with a corresponding demand for pack- 
astes, 
\ailroads—For years the different systems have 
beon economizing in the purchase of lumber for 
the annual upkeep of their roads, docks and cars, 
ald have reached a point where it is criminal 
longer to delay repairs. 

increased foreign demand—For years the de- 
mand has been dammed up and countries like Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have taken but a small 
amount of their requirements. They are in the 
tiarket for large amounts and shipments will be 
made when their credit is improved, and close ob- 
Servers predict that by spring the business will be 


released. Japan, 39,000,000 feet in 1919, 77,000,- 
000 feet in 1920, and 200,000,000 feet in 1921. 
This shows how that trade is growing. South 
America is anxious for large shipments and credits 
are being arranged for, and this trade will grow to 
near normal in the coming year. 

Mining—Last year was a poor one for this 
industry and the copper mines in particular have 
been down practically all year. They use a lot 
of lumber when operating and deterioration has 
been going on during the year, so that on resump- 
tion of business they will require a-larger supply 
than usual. 

We could go on and enumerate more reasons, 
but the above are sufficient to cause you to ponder 
and to start you into figuring. The most serious 
feature, as we view it, is that various logging com- 
panies have not extended their operations so as to 
increase the output of timber to the mills, and 
peak production is impossible on account of the 
log situation.—A west Coast manufacturer. 


My opinion is that the lumber market is going 
to be rather quiet between now and Dec. 15, and 
maybe into the new year. But there is not any 
question as to the strong statistical position of the 
lumber industry; eventually prices are going 
higher. I do not look for much higher prices on 
uppers, but I do look for materially higher prices 
on common lumber.—Sales manager for a large 
southern pine manufacturer, 


There has never been a time in the memory of 
the writer when there have been so many transit 
cars offered in Detroit. I am informed by the 
railroad companies that there are more transit 
cars under penalty in Detroit than at any time in 
the last two years. These cars are being offered 
at auction; that is, the representatives of the 
shippers are asking for bids on these cars, and 
such offerings are having a demoralizing effect 
upon the wholesale lumber market, as in some 
cases there is a difference of $8 or $10 between 
the price paid for transit cars and that for cars 


for mill shipment. In nearly all cases the stock 
offered is southern pine, with now and then a few 
cars of fir.—A prominent Detroit retail dealer. 


The prospect for business, and especially the. lum- 
ber business, for the next three to five years at 
least, looks mighty good to us. I think prices, 
with the exception of the usual fluctuations, will 
remain about where they are now. For the last 
three weeks the demand for lumber has not been 
as brisk as it was during the previous two months, 
but we should all expect a little lull at this time 
of year. We fully expect, however, that the de- 
mand will be better by Dec. 15. While there has 
been a little let-up in the demand from the retail 
yards, the railroad demand is unchanged, and is 
brisk.—Sales manager for an Arkansas soft pine 
concern. 


Business with us has been picking up consid- 
erably of late and we are today getting an aver- 
age of $5 to $8 a thousand mere for our lumber 
than we received for the same lumber in August. 
In October, the first month this year this hap- 
pened, our sales exceeded our cut by about 30 
percent. 

As to the situation likely to prevail during 
the next two or three, known as the winter, months, 
I try not to be too optimistic, but I really look 
for a good, substantial, increasing business during 
1922.—President of a southern pine manufacturing 
concern. 


For the last three months we have been advising 
our trade to buy quietly and get under cover for 
spring requirements. We have been criticized by 
some of our salesmen, and some customers have 
thought that we were trying to force prices upward 
when conditions did not warrant any advance. Re- 
cent developments on the Coast are such that we 
know we were right. The yard that bought last 
month will save money. There are no stocks of 
uppers on the Coast anywhere. The railroads 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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American Naval Limitation Program Is 
Going Thru—What It Means to Business 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28.—The American 
program for limitation of naval armament is 
going thru substantially as presented to the 
arms conference by Secretary of State Hughes 
at the opening session. The outstanding ques- 
tions in the Pacific and Far East likewise will 
be settled. 

This statement is made on high authority. 
The same authority is thoroly convinced that 
the success of the conference will go farther 
toward the restoration of confidence generally 
thruout the world than anything that has hap- 
pened since the armistice or at any time in 
recent history. 


Move Causes Strengthening of Exchange 


The immediate beneficial effect of the an- 
nouncement of the American proposals on the 
exchange situation thruout the world was so 
marked as to be startling. Such a strength- 
ening of exchange could have been accomplished 
in no other way than by an enormous movement 
of goods or money, neither of which took place. 
What moved was confidence. There was a tre- 
mendous movement in that commodity. 

When a definite agreement on naval limita- 
tion is reached, put down in black and white and 
proclaimed to the world, the stabilizing effect 
is certain to be vastly more marked, since it 
will amount to a declaration that there shall 
be no more war, so far as the United States 
is concerned, at least for a generation and pos- 
sibly never. 

An agreement on the outstanding questions 
which have been causing trouble in the Pacific 
and Far East will go hand in hand with the 
naval settlement, doubly insuring a long era 
of certain peace. 

The importance of such agreements can not 
be overemphasized, in the opinion of men in 
whom the American business community has 
the greatest confidence, meaning as they will 
that, figuratively speaking, the peoples of the 
world have taken the proverbial bull by the 
horns and decreed that naval competition, with 
its ever present threat of war, shall cease and 
a new era of international understanding be 
ushered in. 

Land Armaments Cause Budget Deficits 


Nobody in close touch with the conference 
expects to see a sharp reduction in land arma- 
ments in Europe in the immediate future. The 
Washington conference was called primarily to 
discuss naval armament. At the same time 
the need for land disarmament is obvious, but 
the difficulty is that many nations that are main- 
taining relatively large armies are not repre- 
sented, because they have no direct interest in the 
primary question. 

In this connection a study of the fiscal state- 
ments of European governments is highly illumi- 
nating. It shows that the cost of land arma- 
ments closely approximates the fiscal deficits of 
these governments when the totals are added 
together. The answer is simple. The rehabili- 
tation of Europe will be hastened in proportiou 
to a reduction in the cost of maintaining land 
armaments. Apparently this fact is being real- 
ized more and more in Europe, as the tendency 
is to reduce land armaments gradually from 
month to month, the immediate effect being to 
reduce the fiscal deficits proportionately. 

Therefore the question of land disarmament 
or reduction is certain to take more concrete 
form at no distant date and doubtless to a 
large extent as a result of what is done here 
in the way of naval limitation. 

General economic questions are not coming 
before the Washington conference. While one 
hears suggestions from day to day along this 
line it is perfectly safe to disregard them. To 
the extent that naval limitation will be a distinct 
economic gain the Washington conference can be 
credited with having handled economic ques- 
tions, but only to this extent and only in this 
connection. 


Stop Money Presses to Stabilize Exchange 


Much is heard about the stabilization of ex- 
change, and everybody in authority here realizes 
the importance of this matter, but the fact is 
emphasized that this can not possibly be ac- 
complished by a group of men getting around 
a conference table and drawing up a formula. 
Anything of that character would contribute 
little to actual stabilization of exchange in Eu- 
rope. The one thing that will hasten stabiliza- 
tion is for governments which continue to inflate 
their currencies to call a halt and pass the neces- 
sary legislation to balance their budgets. 


Europe Must Tax to Balance Budgets 


In other words, the parliaments of France, 
Belgium and other nations which are suffering 
from the kick-back of the war must pass legis- 
lation levying taxes that will balance their 
budgets and collect the money from their people. 
France apparently is depending very largely on 
receiving reparations from Germany, but if 
Germany should suffer a collapse, which is al- 
ways possible, our French friends would be in 
an extremely bad way. France has always been 
light on taxation, was all thru the war and is 
today. The French people do not like taxes and 
often find ways of evading those which are 
levied. But additional taxation is the real way 
for the French Government to get out of the 
financial hole -in which it finds itself. Re- 
duction of land armaments by France likewise 
would contribute very largely to the desired 
result, but not to the same extent as would in- 
creased taxation properly administered. This is 
equally true of some other countries that might 
be mentioned. 

France Is Sound Economically 

Generally speaking, France is in sound shape 
economically. The Government, however, con- 
fronted with a war debt which would exceed 
French national wealth if the frane were re- 
stored to normal, is in nothing like the shape 
of the country in general. The sound condition 
of France generally is due largely to the fact 
that it is primarily an agricultural country, has 
enjoyed good crops and is in a going condition. 
During the war France developed in the south 
industries wiped out by the Germans in the north 
and east, and the devastated region, so far 
as its industries go, has been restored about 75 
percent. In the matter of spindles, for example, 
France is believed to be in better shape today 
than before Aug. 1, 1914. 


German Printing of Marks May Bring Crash 


From the standpoint of productivity, Germany 
is much better off today than the United States 
itself. But the inflation of currency continues 
and it is only a question of time before a break 
will come unless a halt is called. Costs continue 
to mount, wages constantly increase and paper 
marks continue to be printed with a lavish hand. 
The German debt, reduced to American dollars 
today, far exceeds the national wealth as com- 
puted before the outbreak of the world war. 
Germany’s productivity is rendered possible be- 
cause of the low value of the mark, which en- 
ables her to compete successfully in foreign 
markets. At the same time, Germany lost much 
of her skilled labor during the war and industries 
now running at 100 percent employ many un- 
skilled men, the result showing in the quality 
of the goods turned out, which makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for the German exporters to 
hold markets which they have been able to get 
back. For this reason, Americans are counseled 
not to worry too much about what German 
competition will do to them in the long run. 


United States Business Makes Gains 

In this connection, while no great forward 
movement of business on the upgrade in the 
United States is looked for in the immediate 
future, readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
ywill be interested to know that those in the best 
position to judge take a most hopeful view of 
the situation and see distinct gains all along the 


line. Business next spring probably will - il} 
be far below normal, but it will be very m. ch 
better than it was last spring. There may ‘se 
some recession during the winter, but it \ Il 
be in large part seasonal and should not ea: .e 
discouragement. Most of the gains made ; :e 
being held. 


Russia Is a Vast Economic Vacuum 


Russia continues to present a grave prob! 1. 
Not a few good Americans wonder why ‘‘e 


United States Government does not enter 0 
a formal trade agreement with the Mos. .w 
authorities. The answer is not hard. Git 


Britain has accomplished nothing of co)-e- 
quence as the result of her trade agreen) nt 
with the Bolshevik Government. To illustr:e, 
of the imports into Russia since that agreeni nt 
went into effect Great Britain’s proportion 1s 
been about 37 percent. America’s proportion, 
without an agreement, has been 30 percent.  o 
far as exports are concerned, generally speaki: 
no commodities are moving in Russia. Of ilie 
60,000 tons of exports the large proportion wis 
in logs and timber from North Russia, wit! a 
few thousand tons of ore from the Black Svea 
region—not a drop in the bucket of Russi:’s 
normal trade. The commodities are not being 
produced and are not available for export. In 
other words, Russia is a vast economic vacuiin 
if anything of that sort ever existed in tle 
world. 

This can be simply illustrated. The Ameri- 
ean relief workers have experienced no difficulty 
whatever in securing more than enough rolling 
stock to transport their supplies to districts most 
in need of them. How to transport supplies was 
the big question when the work started. Of the 
3,500 to 4,000 locomotives in going condition, 
out of a normal supply of 30,000, far more than 
enough are virtually idle than are required to 
move relief supplies. No other evidence is 
required to show whether commodities are movy- 
ing in Russia. They simply are at a standsti!!. 


Bolsheviki Make Business Impossible 


Some mention was made in the press not long 
ago of the unsuccessful efforts of Leslie Urq- 
hart, chairman of the board of Russia-Asiatic 
Consolidated (Ltd.), of London, to regain con- 
trol of the $80,000,000 worth of properties of 
that great concern in Russia. Mr. Urquhart 
knows Russia thoroly and for years before tic 
rise of the Bolsheviki directed large indvstri:! 
enterprises there. He was prepared to acee)t 
almost any terms from the Bolsheviki so long 
as they left him free to breathe and turn aroun. 
He spent a month in Moscow and was obligi! 
to leave without accomplishing anything. T)e 
Moscow authorities first demanded 10 perce t 
of the gross value of the output of any plau'- 
that resumed manufacture. Next they demani:\| 
the right to fix the wages that should be p: 
the workers and the prices at which produ 
should be sold. Next they demanded that * 
a period of ten years Mr. Urquhart feed ai 
clothe the workers. For the products export 
he might import food and clothing ete., | 
a large proportion of it was to go to the B 
shevik authorities in Moscow. Since no ms 
no matter how great an industrial wizard | 
might be, could do business under any su 
conditions, Mr. Urquhart reluctantly return 
to London and told his story, which has reach: 
the United States in some detail. 


Alaska Timber Opportunities Beat Russia’ 


This should serve as a warning to men 
have visions of corralling vast concessions 
Russia and amassing fortunes more or less ov: 
night. If a man who knows Russia and R 


sians, who has had many years of experie! 
in the management of enterprises in that co! 
try, can not turn a peg under the proposed 
strictions, any individual who imagines he ¢ 
go there with no knowledge or experience 4 
by spending a little money can reap huge profi 
(Concluded on page 88) 
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Winners in the “Retail Service” Contest 


(Continued frem front page) 
On of the’ judges in this contest is one of the 
bes! known retail lumbermen in the country— 
a 1m who by his knowledge of practical, ap- 


plic service in modern retail merchandising 
has built up a very suecessful business which 
is .ontinually expanding. The second judge 
wa: one of the editors of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BE JAN, While the managing editor of the 
An RICAN LUMBERMAN held himself ready to 
aet 2s umpire should this be necessary. It 
mas be well to state, however, that there was no 
necessity for his taking any action. 

‘he AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not going to be 
betrayed into attempting a definition here of 
‘“serviee’’? as applied to the retail lumber busi- 
ness. It feels that it could not improve upon 
the very excellent entries in this contest and in 
no measure is it going to enter into competi- 
tion with them. It should be pointed out how- 


ever, that these contributions are valuable— 
that they point out to readers many places 
where the retail lumber business may be im- 


proved, and earnest reading of those which 
appear in this issue and those which will appear 
in succeeding issues is recommended. And now 
a word about the winners of the prizes: 


The First Prize Winner 


Miss Sarah M. Roberts, the winner. of the 
first prize, is in charge of the wholesale de- 
partment of the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. Her entire experience in 
the lumber business has been gained in the em- 
ploy of that company. It was in October, 
1917, that she was called upon to form the 
wholesale department. By careful study, by 
eflicient salesmanship and by careful watching 
of markets she has built that department up 
until today it has become very important. In 
commenting upon her experience in the lumber 
industry, she once said to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: ‘‘ There is nothing phenomenal about 
a woman selling forest products. True, it takes 
a little initiative to create new business along 
any line of merchandising, but if you are sold 
on the proposition the results will naturally 
follow.’?? 

The Second Prize Winner 

The second prize winner, J. W. Adams, care of 
the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, 
D. C., is a student of the retailing of lumber. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at this time does 
not know anything more about him than is 
contained in his letter accompanying his entry 
in the contest. In this letter he said: ‘‘En- 
closed herewith, is a short statement of what I, 
as 2n individual who watches the trend of the 
lumber industry with a great deal of interest, 
would outline as some of the items that must be 
covered in a definition of retail service to the 
luniber industry.’? Lumbermen who will read 
his definition of retail service will be struck 
by lis clear understanding of the fundamentals 
an. incidentally, it is interesting to note the 
dec) knowledge, shown by one connected with 
the Federal Trade Commission, of the workings 
of ‘he retail lumber business. It is evident 
the before the Federal Trade Commission there 
pa: es vital information regarding the trend 
of ‘odern retail lumber merchandising. 


The Winner of the Third Prize 


L. Cooper, service department, McPhee & 
Mc innity Co., Denver, Colo., has made an envi- 
ab reeord for himself by his careful and pains- 
tak.og work in Colorado. He has had consider- 
abi. experience in the various phases of the 
ret’ | lumber business, and in the service de- 
pa: nent of the company with which he is con- 
nev‘od he is putting into practice the things 
he | :ings out in his contribution. Incidentally, 
at ‘imes, he indulges in poetry, and the 
Av':icAN LUMBERMAN has had the pleasure 
of } resenting at least one of these poems to its 
Ten ‘é. 

I» this issue is printed the contribution of 
Miss Roberts, winner of the first prize, and 
tha’ of Robert Kingsbury, one of those who 
Tecived honorable mention. Prize winning 


These Won Honorable Mention 


Frank G. Davis, W. J. Haubrich, 
Montague Manufac- Mapleton, lowa. 


turing Co., L. N. Duggan, 
Richmond, Va. National Wholesale 
H. P. Simons, Lumber Dealers’ 
Eclipse Lumber Co., Association, 


Columbus J tion, 66 Broadway, 
lows. eee New York, N. Y. 


e Arthur A. Hood 
William J. McHale, “ 
Soperten, Wis. Thompson Lumber Co., 


917 Washington Ave- 
Ben F. Browning, 


nue S. E., 
W. E. Thomas Lum- Minneapolis, Minn. 
ber Co., E. T. Goodrich, Secre- 
Stilwell, Okla. tary, 


Westboro Lumber Co., 


Cc. L. Austin, j 

Georgetown, III. baeagtot been 
Robert Kingsbury, 

LeRoy Briesen, J. T. Cross Lumber 


Lampert Lumber Co., 


Co., 
Hanska, Minn. Moberly, Mo. 





articles, as well as some others entered in the 
contest, will be printed in early issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The First Prise Winner 


Were I the owner of a retail lumber com- 
pany I would build an uptodate office, warehouse 
and factory, and equip it with modern con- 
veniences. Ample yard space would be provided 
to include my stocks. Instead of the con- 
ventional picket fence, I would enclose my yard 
with trellises, beautifying the front exposure 
of the grounds with shrubbery, vines and flowers. 
I would emblazen my firm name on the office 
building, installing an elaborate electrie sign 
on the top of one of my buildings. A United 
States flag would float from the top of my 
office building 365 days of the year. 

Sufficient telephone trunk lines would be in- 
stalled, and one of my highest salaried clerks 
would occupy the information and telephone 
desk, so that all parties calling for information 
would be directed to the proper desk at once, 
and those calling in person would be received 
in a most cordial manner and referred to the 
proper department very promptly. It requires 
intelligence and good judgment to perform these 
duties, so as to render patrons satisfactory 
service. 

My next step would be to employ real, up-to- 
the-minute salesmen, only those alert to grasp 
the needs of all patrons so that they may be 
served without consuming too much time of 
the customer or salesman, and yet perform the 
service of ‘‘taking an order.’’ 

My credit department would be trained to 
work in perfect harmony with the salesmen, so 
that no ill feeling would arise over collection 
of accounts. A creditor may be approached in 
such a diplomatic manner by the credit depart- 
ment that the efforts of the selling force of an 
organization will not be hampered in approach- 
ing customers for repeat orders. 

My accounting department would keep its 
ledger posted up to the minute so that it would 
serve aS a ready reference for telephone in- 
quiries for amounts due on various accounts ete. 

My mailing department would be in charge of 
an intelligent clerk, who would see that each 
piece of mail was neatly folded, sealed and 
stamped, and that the proper address was affixed 
to each piece of outgoing mail. 

My shipping department would be equipped 
with sufficient trucks to care for outgoing orders. 
Trucks would be decorated to attract the at- 
tention of the public eye as they passed thru 
the public thorofares. They would vary in ¢ca- 
pacity to take care of large and small orders. 
Courteous truck drivers are a drawing ecard for 
an organization. Drivers of a truck fleet, with 
proper training, may be the means of performing 
most valuable service, as they are in daily touch 
with customers, 

I would have a stock man who would make his 
requisitions for depleting items in ample time 
to replenish his stocks, thus enabling the ship- 
ping department to deliver complete orders for 
dispatch. 

My service department would have a room 
located in a quiet nook of my office. It would 
be designed and furnished to represent some 


feature of home construction—a living room 
for instance. An attendant would be in charge 
of this room who was fully conversant with every 
detail of home construction, and when consult- 
ing with prospective customers he would not be 
disturbed by telephone calls ete. He would 
have at his command modern plan books, blue- 
prints, descriptive literature and samples of in- 
terior and exterior features—in fact this depart- 
ment should be extravagant in collecting data 
to consummate sales. 

When a woman visits a department store to 
purchase a gown or hat, she is directed to a 
room especially furnished with mirrors and wall 
coverings ete. to produce the best effect on the 
customer when attired in the finished article. 
Why not equip a retail lumber establishment to 
appeal to the home maker—woman? I believe 
the idea of constructing and furnishing a 
modern home in some select neighborhood is a 
good one. The home maker—woman—is not 
interested in the different commodities which 
enter into house construction; it is the complete 
home that appeals to her. Why not cultivate 
this woman appeal? 

After I had trained my organization to render 
real service, I would have an advertising de- 
partment, which could create a demand for my 
kind of service, and then only would I think 
I could render assistance to others. 

My advertising department would work in co- 
operation with the production department, and 
advertise only those items which the produe- 
tion department had ready to supply the public. 
My selling force would be brought together and 
instructed as to the merits of the articles ad- 
vertised. Not many firms, especially retail lum- 
ber yards, generalize on advertising—they usu- 
ally have some particular item they wish to 
move and the selling, production apd advertising 
departments should work in perfect harmony to 
render service on their advertised features. 

The energies of a salesman count for naught 
if the organization he represents can not render 
service, and this can not be performed without 
the codperation of each and every department. 

Suecess does not come by wishing for it— 
it is action. With all departments working 
in harmony, service is bound to be rendered 
satisfactorily. 

Service and advertising are the two requisites 
which produce the dollars for any organization. 

My slogan would be— 

SERVICE 

Saves Energy Reaps Victory In Commercial 
Enterprises. ; 

Sign of Service (Copied) 

‘«By these qualities’? a great merchant once 
wrote, ‘‘you may know the house where good 
storekeeping has become a dependable asset to 
the public.’’ 

‘¢Honor, I place first. That is, the good repu- 
tation for fair dealing. 

‘*Quality, next. .On every shelf and counter, 
honest wares whose style and quality may oft 
outwear the threads of their weaving. 

‘¢Strength. This concerns the responsible and 
substantial financial standing which maintains 
the policy experience has approved. 

*¢Service is the fourth. This house will have 
the right thing, at the right time. It will con- 
duct its business in a prompt and efficient man- 
ner, and grace each transaction with the intelli- 
gent courtesy-of employees, who feel that the 
honor of the store is involved in every sale.’’ 

SaraH M. ROBERTS 
Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


An Honorable Mention Entry 


What is Service? Service is doing something 
for someone in the best way possible at the cor- 
rect time and leaving that person satisfied and 
feeling that the thing could not have been nor 
never would be as well done by anyone else. 
Service performed should leave the doer glad 
and bring the pride of accomplishment and 
the forward-looking hope of betterment. 

There have been too many mongrel meanings 
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given to ‘‘service.’? Without a full apprecia- 
tion of its import many men in business have 
made a tremendous racket about performing 
real service. And their words have been as 
‘*sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.’’ 


This overworked and often poorly treated and 
mal-developed concept is in its realities an out- 
standing force for men of business to get and 
keep as clearly and strongly in mind as may be. 
Not every one can give to Service the same 
force and the same power. Individuals vary in 
their capabilities. He of the five talents can— 
if he will—render deeper, better and more far 
felt service than he of the one. But will 
he? The danger lies with the overcapable that 
their natural attainments may keep them from 
putting themselves in the proper attitudes and 
positions to do the best there is in them for 
themselves and others. The self satisfied 
brilliant always fall behind the ambitious 
mediocre. Service is militant. 


Service is the soul of business. A lowly 
Nazarene over nineteen centuries ago saw that 
the world was short on love. He proceeded to 
sell this commodity to the world with all His 
power and strength. Ponder these words of the 
Master and the main principles of Service will 
permeate your being. ‘‘Whosoever shall be 
great among you shall be your minister and 
whosoever shall be the chiefest will be the 
servant of all. For even the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister and 
gave His life a ransom for many.’’ 

How can the highest service be rendered? 
Mister Lumberman, you are somewhat a live 
human being in a real and wonderful world. 
Are you satisfied to give a life of work and 
thought and devotion to your business or are 
you dissatisfied and uncertain and feel that the 
professional world or Wall Street has lost the 
wonder of the age in your not being there 
and it is yours to mourn for them and yourself 
to shuffle along thru the world—thinking ‘‘ well, 
there’s some money in boards and such but it 
is a low-down job’’? Get out P.D.Q. It is 
you that has brought the smell of the livery 
stable to your yard and caused the gentler sex 
to raise their skirts when passing by your joint. 
You have done a dreadful thing. Wipe a clean 
place on your window. Look out and see! No, 
Mister Dead One, these words are not for you. 
Lay down and let the undertaker shave you. 
Good Bye, Worse Than Nothing! 

This is the soliloquy of John Jones: 

‘‘T am a young man. Father has conducted 
a. lumber yard in this place for many years. 
He has done well. He told me today to take 
over the yard and run it in my own way. ‘You 
are my only child. But business is business. 
You can pay me interest on the investment 
and pay out on the yard as quickly as you 
can make it. You must absolutely make your- 
self, young man. You will have a greater re- 
spect for yourself. You will be more successful. 
I will be prouder of you.’ 

“Often father has said, ‘Boy, the old times 
were good but I would not go back. The future 
is full of promise. We must go on. The best 
is yet to be. You will do your work in your 
own way. I expect you to do better than I did.’ 

“*T see in my business an institution that fur- 
nishes my people with homes and the many 
little things that go to complete the home sur- 
roundings. My responsibilities and privileges 
of service are great. There is no man in the 
world that has a bigger or better job than I. 
As far as I am capable I will learn everything 
possible that will enable me to help my people to 
have more and better homes and more helpful 
and beautiful home environments. I shall know 
and I shall be a real help. 

““T stand with an open mind—‘with charity 
toward all and malice toward none.’ I am full 
of hope and keen to work. I am not going to 
grieve about bills competitors of mine have 
wrested away from me on price cuts and mis- 
representations. I am not going to harbor 
hatred for my competitors. I am not going to 
be cool and snobbish to those who do not buy 
of me or those who may quit buying from me. 
I shall be too busy attending to and building up 
my own business along constructive lines. 

**T am a lumberman for life. All of my 
energy, thought, hope—in fact, my whole life 


goes into my business. Over and above all 
I shall take an open mind and a kind heart 
with me into every undertaking. I shall view 
the business from all angles—from the stand- 
point of the men from whom I buy, from the 
positions of those to whom I sell—from the 
points of view of the men who are in my em- 
ploy. I shall handle goods of merit and their 
names shall be household words. My people 
will have no other. I shall treat all who sell 
courteously but I shall not buy dribbingly and 
promiscuously just to be a good fellow. I will 
select good lines of merchandise and stay with 
them. I will treat all customers alike-—granting 
no special favors or prices to one that another 
would not receive. I shall try to build my 
employees into bigger and better men. I shall 
endeavor—with their help—to build the busi- 
ness so that they can remain with me with 
larger salaries and growing interests in the 
business. I shall try to be true to all. How 
else can I be true to myself? 


*‘T shall read trade journals. I shall at- 


tend conventions. I shall belong to associa- 
tions. I shall try plan services, dealers’ hv ps, 
various forms of advertising—adapting ther to 
my own needs and hoping and trying to im- 
prove on them and make them better for my 
own purposes. I hope to share with my fe'iow 
business men any good things I may work « ut. 

**T shall keep the drums beating and ‘he 
smiles beaming. I shall never forget the pu! lic 
is my boss and I shall try to give it the biue- 
fit of every wind that blows—every wovth- 
while idea that comes along. 

‘*T hope in age hereby to have kept young ond 
to look forward to new and better things e»ch 
day. I hope to have justified these words fiom 
the public. ‘We have kept him busy all ‘is 
life. We have handed him our money for his 
goods. But he really cared for us and worked 
for our welfare always. He stayed with us. We 
stayed with him.’ ’’ 


5 


RoBertT KINGSBURY, 
J. T. Cross Lumber Co., 
Moberly, Mo. 





A Window Display for Early Winter 


The American Lumberman Display Window 
Club has been received very warmly by retail 
lumbermen and a number have signified their 
desire to join. Retail lumbermen have display 
windows in all parts of this country and in 
Canada, and requests have been received from 
retailers in every section to be enrolled in the 
club. 

The American Lumberman Display Window 
Club, as readers of the article announcing its 
formation will recall, is to serve as a means of 
interchanging information regarding successful 


the members are not afraid of a little extra 


work. Real ‘pep’ and genuine interest are . 


necessary to promote this long neglected fac- 
tor in the retail lumber business. I am willing 
to go at it 100 percent strong.’’ 


A Window for Early Winter 


With the coming of winter, except in the ex- 
treme South, outdoor construction activities slow 
down to a considerable extent and the business 
of retail lumbermen slackens down. To take 
care of this period, more and more side lines 
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The above illustration suggests a display window idea suitable for the early winter. Start the 
people to using lumber in the winter and they will continue to use it thruout the summer. 
It is a good idea always to have on display at the top of the window blueprints together with 
a photograph, in colors preferably, of a beautiful home. This will help to emphasize the fact 
that the lumberman is the source of building ideas. Among the things shown in this window 
are: Garden gate, rose trellis, bread board, kitchen sink drain, step ladder, small cabinet, foot- 
stool, screen, book rack, ironing board and open wall cabinet. There are probably a hundred 
similar articles which can easily be made. The motto, ‘‘Make Your Christmas Gifts,’’ would be 


a good one to feature in the window 


display window ideas thru the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Any lumberman interested in 
the subject of display windows may become a 
member by signifying willingness to join and 
agreeing to pass along ideas which have worked 
well. Members of the club will be entitled to 
any special bulletins or information which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels will be of assist- 
ance. Briefly summed up, the American Lumber- 
man Display Window Club is to serve as a me- 
dium of interchanging ideas which relate to the 
use of display windows in the lumber industry. 

Typical of statements received commenting on 
the need for such a medium are the remarks of 
Alonzo R. Clark, of the W. M. Simpson Lumber 
Co., Washington, Ind. Mr. Clark said: ‘‘Such 
a club can be made a real live wire success if 


have been taken on, and more and more p!:1is 
have been laid to keep business going a! 4 
sufficient volume to maintain an efficient org." 
ization. This really is one of the most difli: ult 
problems to solve in the lumber industry. !""r- 
ing the months when construction is active, tre 
is always as much work, and very freque!.\|y 
more work, than can be well taken care 0! at 
the average retail lumber yard. Such work re- 
quires efficient, thoroly posted and capable ™- 
ployees and such employees can not be obtai' ed, 
trained and retained unless they have empioy- 
ment the year around, but it is a problem to 
keep these people busy during the winter nd 
to keep them producing. A good display win 
dow will help do‘so at small expense. 

In the winter, the average citizen has more 
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leisure than at any other time of the year. Con- 
sequently, there is a good, even an exceptional 
opportunity, for lumbermen to push the-making 
of -!nall household and garden things magte from 
wood. This, therefore, has been takemas the 
ide» behind the display window design se 
herewith. Fit up the display window show 
a vamber of things which the averagestm with 
a rcasonable number of tools can make at home 
in his moments of leisure. Secure a good ecar- 
penter and have him make the samples to ex- 
hibit. It might be a good idea to show opposite 
the eompleted sample the raw material from 
wiich the particular article was made. While 
individual sales of this kind will be small, the 
total will be surprising. A great many lum- 
bermen will do the largest business of their 
history in 1921 and not infrequently they 
state that this volume comes almost entirely 
from repair work. Why not carry business of 
this character on into winter? 

If the people are once started making things 
in the winter, they are going to make more 
things in the spring. In the average house there 
are a multitude of things which can be done to 
make it more livable, ‘more pleasant and more 
homelike, and a great many of them involve the 
use of wood. It is suggested that every mem- 
ber of this club make a list of all the things 
that ean be made by the average man of fair 
skill having a reasonable number of tools. In 
the window have such a list neatly lettered and 
placed in the background. If this idea is 
pressed, considerable publicity will result from 
it because of its novelty, and doubtless a number 
of new friends will be gained for the retailer. 
Then, too, it is probable that some prospects 
for good sized orders will be uncovered. For 
example, there is no reason why hardwood floor- 
ing should not be laid in the winter. Houses 
are heated and the flooring can be put down 
when it is entirely dry. Much interior remodel- 
ing, even of an extensive character, may be 
‘undertaken in the winter.. The farmer ean, if 
he will, build a multitude of small, portable 
buildings. This window, however, is designed 
primarily to attract the attention of city and 
town dwellers. 

A number of lumber manufacturers’ associa- 
tions publish some bulletins which will be of 
considerable aid and assistance for distribution 
at this time to stimulate the use of lumber. 
Among these associations are: California Red- 
wood Association, San Francisco, Calif.; North 
Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.; North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Oshkosh, Wis.; White Pine Bureau, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New Orleans, La.; South- 
ern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 





SPECIAL SOUTHERN PINE MEETING 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Nov. 26.—A call has been 
issued by President P. 8. Gardiner, of the South- 
ern Pine Association, for an important meeting 
of all manufacturers of southern pine lumber, 
oth subseribers and non-subscribers to the asso- 
ciation, to be held Thursday, Dee. 15, at the 
vayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

It is felt that at the present time careful con- 
-ideration should be given by all lumber manu- 

ieturers to the various questions of large im- 
portance now confronting the industry. One of 
‘he topies to be considered is the effect of exist- 
ug freight rates upon lumber prices; another 

the policy of the industry with respect to pro- 
osed national and State forestry legislation. 
“he unusual statistical position of southern pine 

‘{ the present time and the probable demand 
luring 1922 for relief of the housing shortage, 

‘gether with the urgent requirements of the 

\ilroads for ear material, will likewise be dis- 

ussed. 

Other matters of vital importance and direct 

neern to every producer of southern pine lum- 
ser will be presented for consideration, and all 

anufacturers have been invited to attend. 

A meeting of the board of directors and the 
‘ransportation committee will be held on the day 
irevious, Dee. 14. 

PAPA 

THE ANNUAL demand for fence posts in this 

country approaches 500,000,000. 


RESERVE BANKERS REVIEW BUSINESS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 30.—In its review 
of general business and financial conditions thru- 
out the twelve Federal Reserve districts during 
November, the Federal Reserve Bulletin, made 
public tonight, states that improvement in busi- 
ness conditions in November has not been as 
pronounced as during the preceding two months. 
Several factors are said to be responsible for 
this relative ‘‘slowing down.’’ The seasonal 
peak of demand, for the time being, has been 
reached. The possibility of further reductions 
in freight rates apparently has tended to un- 
settle prices and to retard the activity of indus- 
try in some of the chief manufacturing sections. 
Says the review: 

Nevertheless, the progress toward normal condi- 
tions achieved during November has been con- 
tinuous, as may be seen by a comparison with the 
corresponding month of a year ago, or with the gen- 
eral movement of economic conditions since the 
beginning of this year. The general situation of 
trade and industry is unmistakably more hopeful 
and is improving as steadily as can be expected 
in view of the slowness of economic progress in 
other parts of the world, particularly in western 
Europe. Another handicap to complete readjust- 
ment continues to the failure to bring about a 
proper codrdination and mutual relationship of 
prices, 

Speaking of lumber ‘specifically, the review 
stated that a marked improvement in demand, 
particularly for upper grades, is indicated by 
the reports for October from the various dis- 
tricts. 

The latest figures of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, for the week ended Oct. 28, showed 
actual production of one hundred thirty report- 
ing mills to be 20.5 percent below normal. 
Stocks at mills were reported low and badly 
broken, buyers finding it difficult to cover their 
requirements in high grade finish and flooring, 
and in dimension. Prices continue to rise. 


Operations of the Northern Hemlock & Hard 
wood Manufaeturers’ Association show that for 
October shipments were 214 percent and orders 
219 percent of production. 











triet reported that prices of low grade lumber 
have been steadily increasing and prices of up- 
per grades have remained fairly constant. 

San Francisco reported that the demand for 
lumber in district No. 12 continued to strengthen 
during October and showed a marked increase 
over the previous month of the year. Price ad- 
vances were generally maintained. Factors con- 
tributing to the strength of the market were an 
expansion of demand in the woodworking in- 
dustries, larger buying of car material for re- 
pairs, increased yard buying, sustained by an 
active demand for building materials, and in- 
creased shipments to Japan. The volume of or- 
ders for the four associations in the district: 
was 18.9 percent greater than actual production 
and 12.2 percent greater than shipments, repre- 
senting the largest amount of business booked in 
any month since March, 1920. Production was 
85 percent of normal. 

During October the valuation of building per- 
mits issued in 166 selected cities showed a slight 
increase over September in the Boston, Atlanta, 
Chicago and Minneapolis districts, and a sub- 
stantial inerease in the New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Kansas City and San Francisco dis- 
tricts, ranging from four-tenths of 1 percent in 
the Atlanta district to 33.3 percent in the New 
York district. Decreases from the September 
totals oceurred in the Richmond, Dallas and St. 
Louis districts, and were 11.4 percent, 38.5 per- 
cent and 36.7 percent, respectively. 





A HINT TO INCREASE SALES 


The auto tourist camp ground movement has 
spread with enormous rapidity this season. The 
lumber and other building materials that have 
gone into picnic tables, benches, camp stoves, 
pavilions and comfort stations probably has been 
astonishing in amount. The auto tourist no 
longer looksmerely for a town with a camp ground 
to spend the night, but for the camp that has 
the most to offer in the way of conveniences. 
The fixing up of picnic grounds for local use 
and to attract picnickers 
from the rural districts 
and neighboring towns 
is daily becoming more 
popular. The automo- 
bile has set the whole 
world picnicking and 
gypsying. 

Elkader, Iowa, re- 
cently afforded an ex- 
ample of community ac- 
tivity along this line 
which is suggestive. One 
of the merchants, J. M. 
Wonderly, decided that 
the part of the local fair 
grounds which adjoin 
the Turkey River and 
are timbered would 
make an excellent picnic 
ground, if the idea were 








. A business man, who was not a lumberman, started the movement which 
led to the sale of the iumber for sixty tables such as the above, 
ought to be hint enough to lumber retailers—and speaking of hints the 
business man may have received the hint from a lumberman 


Reports from the St. Louis district indicate a 
heavy demand for hardwoods and for structural 
lumber, advancing prices, heavy shipments and 
depleted stocks. The general price level of south- 
ern pine, according to the review, showed a gain 
of approximately 25 percent during the month, 
the volume of yard buying diminished, but de; 
mand on the part of railways for car. repair 
materials and the wood consuming industries in- 
creased. 

Production reported in the Minneapolis dis- 
trict in October was 17 percent less than in 
September, and 53 percent less than in October, 
1920. October shipments were about the same 
as in September, but orders booked during the 
month were 20 percent greater than in Septem- 
ber. 

The Dallas district reported the production 
of thirty-five mills was 32 percent below normal, 
showing no noticeable increase over September, 
while shipments increased in volume. This dis- 


boosted a little. He 
built a= table with 
benches attached . like 


the ones shown in ae- 
companying illustration, 
painted it white -and 
placed it in front of his 
store. On the table he 
put a subscription list, soliciting donations of 
tables similar to the one he had made. He said 
the cost complete was $3.45. In a remarkably 
short time, sixty tables had been signed. up for 
by the business men. Some gave two, many one. 
Some built their own, others had a painting 
bee and painted a number of them. 

As fast as the tables were done they were 
earried out. and placed in among the trees at 
attractive spots along the river. 

The style of table in itself is a very good one 
for pienie ground purposes. It is six feet long, 
making it a convenient size for an auto party. 
It has the further advantage of being less mov- 
able than separate tables and benches and is 
therefore more likely to be left by parties using 
it in the place where it has been put. Perhaps 
certain shades of brown or green which blend 
with the woodlands would appeal to many as 
a better color for such outdoor tables than white. 
That’s all a matter of taste. 


This 
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How a Successful Retail Line-Yard Business Was Founded—A Method 
of Choosing Managers That Is Unusual, but 


There are a multitude of reasons why men 
enter the retail lumber business, and these rea- 
sons range from the accident of inheritance to 
the accident of stubbing an unsettled toe on a 
fateful 2 by 4. A young man may range over 
the entire business world in a preparatory sur- 
vey and settle upon lumber as offering the most 
promising opportunity for making money, or he 
may need a job and take the first one- that 
offers and stick by the lumber business as a 
matter of habit. A short time ago there came 
to the attention of this department a reason 
which we consider the best of all; one which 
every ambitious young fellow could wish to have 
as the determining factor in his choice of a 
life occupation. We met a successful lumber- 
man who as a young man, instead of selecting 
the lumber business, 
was apparently select- 
ed by it. He got lum- 
ber as hard and as 
definitely as some peo- 
ple get religion. 

Will A. Cavin, of 
Sturgis, Mich., head of 
the ‘‘Cavin Chain 
Lumber Yards,’’ after 
being graduated from 
college worked at vari- 
ous jobs, none of which 
suited him very well. 
He felt a desire to sell 
lumber and at length 
got a job as a yard 
man at the princely 
salary of $7 a week. 
He began working at 
his new occupation in 
the hottest part of an 
unusually hot summer 
and was set to putting 
lumber into the top of 
an unventilated shed. 
It was a severe test 
for enthusiasm, but 
Mr. Cavin liked it from 
the handling of the 
first board, and by the 
end of the week he 
knew beyond the —— 
shadow of a doubt 
that he had found his 
life work. 

He continued in this 
place for a short time, then acted as branch 
manager for a line-yard concern and eventually 
established his own business. At the present 
time he has five yards, all of which are within 
easy driving distance of Sturgis. His early 
liking for the lumber business is still with him. 
During all of his business life Mr. Cavin has 
had a deep interest in business organization 
and administration and has been a constant 
student of other lumbermen’s methods. As a 
result of this long and careful study his own 
business is organized in a somewhat unusual 
way. Its remarkable success indicates the 
soundness of its structure. 

But back of business principles as they are 
commonly understood lie some other things not 
so easily described. A given method will not 
work with equal success for all men, and the 
difference sometimes lies in that important but 
not easily ticketed field called personality. Per- 
sonality has to be understood as an element figur- 
ing in every kind of success; and to ignore it 
would be like trying to account for the marvels 
of Mischa Elman’s art by describing the fiddle 
he plays. 

Mr. Cavin is a big, jolly, well educated, well 
groomed fellow with wide interests and a genius 


for friendship. He gets a world of fun out of 
living. He enjoys his beautiful home, he likes 
to travel and play golf and he is fond of music 
and of the theater. Most of all he likes people 
and wants to know what they are doing and 
thinking. Everybody knows him, and every- 
body likes him on sight. He is a good fellow in 
the best sense of the term. There are men who 
get the reputation for being good fellows sim- 
ply because they can’t refuse a friend anything. 
The other person calls the tune and they play 
it. The other person sets the time for appoint- 
ments, makes the terms of sale and even de- 
cides what the selling price is to be. A man 
who allows other people to decide his movements 
and run his business may be well liked, but he 
does not always nor indeed often make a com- 








The above illustration shows part of the display room of the Century Lumber Co., Des Moines, 

I Particular attention is directed to the miniature retail shed and attention is also called 
to the exact reproduction of a freight engine hauling a train and two flat cars and a b 
on the siding opposite the shed. 


mercial success. The good fellow of the best 
type runs his own business and does it in such 
a just and reasonable and friendly way that 
he makes friends while he is making money. 


Always on Alert for New Ideas 


The deep and active interest which Mr. Cavin 
has in the organization and management of the 
retail lumber business is, in our opinion, one of 
the important reasons for his success. This 
constructive business curiosity is one of the 
most valuable traits a business man can have. 
No stagnant water collects in his methods, no 
useless dead timber rots down in his organiza- 
tion. He checks his own methods by those that 
are proving successful in other yards. To 
measure the reasons for the success of such 
methods he must have a definite idea of what 
needs to be done and of what things he may 
expect from following these various policies and 
of what conditions are necessary for each that 
it may be successful. He is not deceived into 
changing to a new way, simply because it has 
proved valuable elsewhere; for he finds out be- 
forehand under what conditions it will prove 
valuable. He is the man who ean get the ut- 
most value from attending a lumber convention. 


The model, of course, is a reproduction of the main yard of 
the Century Lumber Co. and gives an idea of its sturdy and excellent shed. Attention is also 
called to the various samples of wood upon the wall, painted to show how they appear when 
treated with various finishes 


Is Very Successful 


Some unprogressive dealers make almost am. ;- 
ing complaints about conventions. They \ |] 
not attend, for the things mentioned by 1. 
speakers will not fit unchanged into their o. a 
businesses. They confess to a lack of discrimi). - 
tion and of creative imagination. They cn 
not see that they themselves have a selective 
creative duty to perform at the conventi: 
that they must search thru the materials offer 
select the most promising and out of it ma 
their own business garments. 

We personally were almost embarrassed !y 
the completeness and accuracy of Mr. Cavin’s 
recollections of the material that has bevn 
printed in this department. He has got inio 
touch, either by personal visits or by corre- 
spondence, with quite a number of good 
tailers who have been 
mentioned in these ¢o!- 
umns, in order to get 
still more information 
about their ways 
selling lumber. He 
knows as well as his 
managers what stock 
is in each yard and 
what it cost. He has 
a pretty complete cost 
history in mind of thie 
materials handled in 
each yard for years 
back. He knows the 
sales and the prospects 
and the details of 
community life that 
will influence future 
sales. He makes no 
special effort to re 
member these things, 
but they appeal to him 
as interesting and im- 
portant, and he rm 
members them without 
effort. <A little later 
he plans to make quit 
an extensive trip 
among the mills t 
learn more of that en: 
of the business an 
perhaps to buy som 
stock. 

We make these ol 
servations even at the 
risk of embarrassin 
Mr. Cavin; for it helps in understanding th 
line of yards if one has a little glimpse of th 
big boss himself. 

Mr. Cavin believes that every business mus 
revolve about a man. So when he expands hi 
line he begins by finding and training a man 
ager. Once he has found this man and is sur 
he will fit into the organization and understan: 
its spirit, the time has arrived for getting o 
creating a yard for him. Mr. Cavin has n 
interest in an organization that is so built and 
so put under checks and balances that almosi 
any man will do as manager. He believes that 
the local manager represents and in fact is th: 
company so far as the customers are co! 
cerned; that a well selected and well traine | 
manager will create good will and will fin 
business that would escape a dull or hard 
boiled executive; and that putting the righ! 
man on the job is one of the most importan 
things he does in helping conduct the business 
A manager has his natural gait and does bes 
in a yard that is his size, so it is important to 
see that he fits in pretty well. Of course ever) 
man has a certain capacity for growth and : 
certain adaptability; but if a man is put into 
a place that is much too large for him or much 
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too mall, he will not be content and he will not 
do ‘is best work. Of the two mistakes Mr. 
Ca\'. is inelined to think it is worse to put a 
ma into a place that is too small than into 
on ‘hat is too large. In the latter case the 
ma ‘ger will do his best and will be thankful 
fo. ‘ne chance; but in the former ease he will 
fee. ‘hat he is wasting his ability and will chafe 
an fret until good work is impossible. These 
obs rvations refer, of course, to extreme cases; 
bu: they must be kept in mind by men who 
se! { executives. 


Each Manager Is a Partner 


other matter upon which Mr. Cavin insists 
is ‘hat each manager shall have a financial in- 
te::st in the business which he directs. It 
should first be explained that each yard is a 
sepirate business. Mr. Cavin owns a majority 
of ‘he stock in each one, but each stands inde- 
pendent of the rest and makes its own profits 
ani bears its own losses. The manager, owning 


must show a satisfactory profit on this inflated 
invoice. He was placed at a serious disadvantage 
at once, for in order to show the same profit as 
his competitor he would have to sell for higher 
prices. The upshot of the matter was usually a 
reputation for charging unreasonable prices and 
a loss of trade. The logal manager then got 
bawled out at the end of the year by the gen- 
eral office. 


Local Yards Billed at Cost 


It is contended by some people that a handicap 
of higher price puts the local man on his toes 
and compels him to develop his powers of sales- 
manship and to expend greater energy upon the 
job. This sounds like special pleading, and we 
doubt if much advantage ever accrued to a com- 
pany thru such practices. Most of the managers 
who would work hard to make sales under such 
conditions would work hard anyway; and we 
wonder if the final result would not be a feeling 
on the part of the local man that he was being 


before selling out. In addition to his lumber 
business in Sturgis he had a big contracting 
trade. Driving about the city he pointed out 
block after block of business houses as well as 
factory buildings, dwelling houses, school build- 
ings, a library and the like, built by him. 
He has made a very definite architectural mark 
on the city. This contracting trade was expand- 
ing steadily and took more and more of his at- 
tention. It became so exacting that he found 
increasing difficulty in finding time to devote 
to the lumber business. Contracting is not only 
exacting but of necessity is a source of no little 
worry. Then, as nearly always happens, the 
customers insisted more and more upon dealing 
only with Mr. Cavin, so that he found it impos- 
sible to delegate much of the business to sub- 
ordinates. It became apparent that a choice 
must be made between contracting and develop- 
ing his line of yards. He liked selling lumber, 
and he was of the opinion that it offered a 
wider and more satisfactory field of work. Asa 








has a direct interest in making the 


Sturgis yard and got entirely out 





business as solidly profitable as it 


ean be made. He is in business 


stock in the yard which he operates, 


TWENTY YEARS 


of the contracting field. 


result of this analysis he sold his 
(9| The five yards are all within two 





for himself in a very definite way. 
It ean be said that, generally 
speaking, such an opportunity for 
going into business is unusual and 
attractive. Sufficient working cap- 
ital to start a yard is not so easy 
to find, nor is it,an everyday oc- 
currence to find as a partner a 
shrewd and capable business man 
who has a lively interest in the wel- 
fare of the manager as well as in 
the welfare of the business itself. 
All this, of course, rests upon a 
purely business basis. Each party 
to the arrangement earns the re- 
turns he gets. Mr. Cavin picks the 
kind of managers he wants and 
pays them well; for his type of 
manager is a man capable of earn- 
ing a good salary. He insists upon 
their buying stock, in part, because 
the kind of man he wants would 
naturally desire a financial interest 
in the yard. If the manager does 
not have sufficient money to buy a 
reasonable amount of stock when 
he is hired, Mr. Cavin loans it to 
him and allows him to pay for it 
ut of his savings and out of the 
aurnings of the stock itself. 

[t is quite possible that as the 
ine expands some changes may be 
nade in the general organization. 
‘erhaps a single corporation will 
« formed to own and operate all 
lie yards. Perhaps a holding com- 
simy may be organized. Certain 





Today Is Our Birthday 


This company was_ incorporated 
under the laws of Michigan to carry on 
a wholesale and retail lumber and coal 
business on November 6, 1901. 

Thomas Woodfield and the late Ma- 
jor Edward E. Hartwick were the men 
who organized the company and from 
a small beginning built the business up 
until today it is recognized as the larg- 
est of its kind in Southern Michigan. 

It has been the constant endeavor of 
the company to build its reputation on 
Square Dealing, Quality Merchandise 
and Prompt Delivery Service and we 
believe that these are the chief factors 
in our success. 

We appreciate the support of those 
who have contributed to our success 
during the past twenty years and we 
will endeavor to merit the confidence 
that is reposed in us in the future. 


Hartwick Woodfield Company 


“Yards of Service” 


Thomas Woodfield, President. 

Donald B. Town, Vice-Pres. 

Harvey T. Woodfield, Sec’y- 
Treas. and Gen. Mer. 

George H. McKinstry, Mer. 
East Side Branch. 


Two Convenient Yards: 
308-422 North Mechanic St. 





2000-2098 East Main St. 
Near Earl Motors Plant 


hours of Sturgis by motor, and Mr. 
Cavin visits them frequently. He 
has other means of keeping them 
closely in touch with each other. 
Each week he sends out to each 
manager a letter that he calls the 
‘*General Office Chatter.’’ This 
letter contains a report of the vol- 
ume of sales in each yard during 
the previous week as well as any 
other bits of news that the local 
men should have. Once a month 
all the managers meet in confer- 
ence. So while in organization 
the yards are independent of 
each other they have the benefit of 
the experience and practical infor- 
mation that comes to them all. 
Part of the advertising is managed 
from the general office, notably a 
farm letter that is sent out once a 
month to the country customers. 
Mailing lists are large and are kept 
up to date. The subject matter of 
this letter is decided on and then 
the printing is done thru the general 
office. The letters for each yard, 
of course, are on its own letterhead 
and are signed by the local manager. 
At the time of my visit the letter 
contained some selling talk about 
implement sheds that had appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; a 
use of this material that pleases us 
very much. The advertising done 
by means of these letters has proved 
valuable, tho it is not easy to check 








“onomies can be effected in this 
‘ay, and certain functions can 
st be performed by a central of- 
ive and a central office staff. But 








TWENTY YEARS 











up on it with much accuracy. Often 
a sale will be made that by means 
of a chance remark may be traced 
back to one of these letters sent out 


1921 
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atever changes of this kind may 
’ in the future there will be no 
parture from the policy of fea- 
ving the importance of the local 
nager and of giving him a share 
the ownership as well as in the 
nagement of the business. The line will not 
and beyond the point where it is possible 
capitalize managerial ability. 


How Buying Is Handled 


‘he buying is largely done by the local man- 
‘Ts, with the advice and assistance of Mr. 
vin, tho the latter does a certain amount of 
ying from his Sturgis office. It is interest- 
to note the buying policy followed when 
ck is purchased thru the central office and to 
trast it with what used to be the practice 
certain line-yard concerns. For instance, a 
yard buyer by placing a large order would 
the stock at $1 or $2 less a thousand than 
| competitors would have to pay. Then the 
k would be invoiced to the local yards at $2 
“3 more than the competitor paid for his stuff. 
this way the central office could show a profit 
© $3 to $5 a thousand resulting from its smart 
bving, But it insisted that the local manager 
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Each year adds a milestone to the business progress of every retail com- 
pany. The members of the company realize this and the public should 
realize it. Consequently the adverti sing of a ‘‘company birthday” such as 
the above is a very good thing and serves to emphasize to the community 
the permanence of as well as the personal element in the business. The 
Hartwick-Woodfield Co. is located at Jackson, Mich. 


taken advantage of in a cheap way to shift the 
showing of profits from his office to the general 
office. From this it would be only a step to 
wonder what purpose was being served by cur- 
tailing the credit due him. And the next step 
would be for the really capable men to seek other 
business connections. It doesn’t always work 
this way, and some pretty raw things are got 
away with year after year. Mr. Cavin, it need 
not be said, follows no such policy. Stock that 
he buys is billed to the local yards at exactly 
what it costs, and he gets his financial return for 
his buying skill in the form of a straight salary. 
Since he sees to it that the savings resulting 
from his buying ability pay his salary several 
times over, everyone is satisfied. 

Mr. Cavin has no yard in Sturgis, the town 
where he lives, and a story lies back of this fact. 
Mr. Cavin had a yard in Sturgis and had de- 
veloped a prosperous trade. He improved the 
yard and had completed a modern office shortly 


two or three years before. 

So far we have talked about the 
organization in general. In a later 
article we hope to say something 
about the individual yards and their 
managers and methods. 


[Next week the Realm of the Retailer will 
deal with: Display Windows a Great Aid to 
Merchandising Building Materials — Gravity 
Conveyers Cut Unloading Cost in Half—A Good 
Business Y ear—Enitor.] 


MOTOR TRUCK PLANT TO BE SOLD 


Suttivan, Inp., Nov: 28.—The plant and 
equipment of the Mutual Truck Co., this city, 
will be offered at public sale on Dec. 22 by the 
receiver, the First National Bank, this city. 
E. D. Maple is the trust officer in charge. The 
sale will include twelve acres of land with siding 
to the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and Illinois 
Central railroads; a large modern brick building 
with steel truss roof; heating plant, machine 
tools; drawings; blue prints and a miscellaneous 
stock of materials and parts for building a 24% 
ton motor truck. 
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HOW SOME GOOD RETAIL ADVERTISING IS PREPARED — 


At the beginning of 1921 the business outlook for retail lumbermen 
was not any too good. It is true that lumber prices were down, but the 
public did not know this and consequently buying was severely restricted. 
Many meetings were held to discuss the problem and the consensus was 
that retailers should do some heavy and aggressive advertising. Indeed 
it is probable that retail lumbermen the country over have done more 
and better advertising this year than ever before. 


of companies have advertised con- 
stantly for years and realize that 
this is the way to get and hold 
business, and this year their num- 
ber has largely increased. In a way, 
the retail lumberman is in exactly 
the same position in his community 
as the manufacturer whose com- 
munity happens to be the United 
States. When the retailer adver- 
tises constantly and _ persistently 
and acquaints the people of his 
community with his goods and serv- 
ices, he gets business which other- 
wise he would never hear of, and 
the manufacturer who advertises in 
just this way sells to retail lum- 
bermen who otherwise would never 
have heard of his product. 

From the excellent advertising 
done by retailers this year, that of 
the J. H. Patterson Co., of Free- 
port, Ill., has stood out prominently. 
The company for many years has 
believed in advertising and put this 
belief to the test of actual prac- 
tice, but this year the results have 
been especially noticeable. The ad- 
vertising copy of the company is 
clean, clear and very easily readable. 
Thinking that, in view of the grow- 
ing interest in advertising, retail- 
ers generally would like to know 
more of the methods employed by 
this company, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN took upon itself to ask 
C. T. Hogan, the manager, ‘‘ How 
do you do it?’’ and this is Mr. 
Hogan’s reply in his own words: 

‘¢Experts have so minutely in- 
quired into the psychology of ad- 
vertising that nothing but repeti- 
tions remain to us. Therefore we 
will devote neither time nor space 
to that feature of it. We will sim- 
ply state that we are strong for ad- 
vertising, knowing its essential 
value and its indispensable rela- 
tions to modern business methods. 

‘¢Every issue of the Freeport 
Journal-Standard (the only news- 
paper here) finds us represented in 
the advertising columns. And it is 
to this consistent and insistent 
hammering at the purchasing public 
that we credit a liberal quota of 
our remarkable growth. We rate 
our advertising high and consider 
it our most valuable sellingasset. 

‘“As to details there is compara- 
tively little to be said. We do not 
buy any advertising _ service. 
Neither do we ‘lift’ ideas sug- 
gested in our displays from adver- 
tising carried by lumber dealers in 
other localities. Our offering is 
original and the work of Karl 
Hepler, a member of the advertis- 
ing corps of the Freeport Journal- 
Standard. Mr. Hepler is not-a 
specialist in the type of advertising 
demanded by us; he is similarly 
serving firms representing other 
lines simultaneously with such work 
as he does for us. But we want 
to say this for him: He has caught 
the spirit essential to every effec- 
tive home-building advertising dis- 
play, if the lumbermen of the coun- 
try are really going to drive home 
their gospel of building. 

‘* Again, there is relatively little 
to be said with regard to the 
methods of Mr. Hepler. He gets 
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He’s Just Around the _ 


LD Man Christmas—with his Yuletide 
pack of joys. And here’s a tip, before 
you get too deeply involved in trying to 

figure out just how you are going to measure 
up to the expectations of the whole family: 


Make a clean sweep of your problems by 
seizing upon the one idea that is going to rep- 
resent perpetual joy—an honest-to-goodness 

ome. 

It isn’t involved as it sounds. It’s really the 
easiest way out of your troubles and, more- 
over, they won't be troubles, once you have 
made up your mind. 

First you take that corner lot that you 
have been paying taxes on for so long, have a 
fresh squint at it and let your imagination 
play around so that you may determine the 
type of house that will best suit its character— 
modified English, adapted French, Georgian 
Colonial, Western or Bungalow. 

The second step is to come to us with this 
fresh in your mind. Yes—that’s just what we 
are going to do—show you our wonderful plan 
books and let you decide upon the house that 
will adapt itself best to your family needs. 


The rest is simple routine—a question of 
figures and such changes as they may involve, 
most of which we can do for you. 

And then, on Christmas morning, when 
holiday packages are being passed around and 
the mystery of your empty-handed appear- 
ance has become sufficiently acute to cause 
furtive comment, you may make your little 
announcement. 


Of course we are not going to tell you what 
to say, for we believe you can tell it better 
than we can, with a renter’s accumulated 
experience of years; but we know what it will 
be like. And can’t you hear the shout of 
joy that is going to go up; and won't it be a 
Merry Christmas? 
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J. H. Patterson Co. 


324 East Stephenson Street 
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of the J. H. Patterson Co. 





A sample of the clean-cut, timely and unusuallly attractive advertising 
This advertisement is the one referred to 
by Mr. Hogan in his remarks and was run several weeks ago 


his ideas and works them out. He is thoroly acquainted with our policy, 
To this knowledge he adds something of his understanding of the com- 
munity, and the result is a direct message to the people whom we scck 
to reach. His displays have atmosphere and imagination. His advertise- 
ments are sufficiently breezy, without loss of dignity, to prove engaging 
to the end, when one has started to read them. His copy ‘talks’ t 
Of course a number as we would like personally to talk to the people of this community, | 


just 
We 
know that to be the case because 
we hear it said almost every diy, 
And we know that we are not aloe 
in placing value upon his work, 
Our displays have been appropri- 
ated and used by lumbermen in 
other localities where the Journ:|- 
Standard has limited circulatio: 

‘*With regard to cuts employed 
to embellish and supplement copy, 
these are carefully selected from a 
general service received monthly 
from the Meyer-Both Co., of Chi- 
eago, by the Journal-Standard. 
Often only a fragment of a cut is 
used but with greater effectiveness 
than the whole cut could be. 

‘¢We aim to keep our displays at 
all times seasonable. The accou- 
panying one we submit as proof. 
The logic of a home as a Christmas 
gift is put over at a very appropri- 
ate time—before the heads of men 
of families have become filled with 
the chaos of ideas the holiday sea- 
son brings. 

‘National happenings of historic 
interest are quite frequently em- 
ployed to give timeliness to our ad- 
vertising displays. Local develop- 
ments are sometimes used. Even 
the weather is not overlooked. Last 
summer, during the season of sus- 
tained high temperature, we made 
use of the extreme heat by con- 
trasting it in a very effective dis- 
play with the vastly more unbear- 
able discomforts of winter in rented 
quarters. 

‘In conclusion we wish to state 
that we know we are employing the 
type of advertising that is the most 
effective business-getter in this lo- 
cality and we readily endorse the 
‘chatty’ character of our advertis- 
ing copy, feeling that if lumbermen 
more generally would seek more to 
stimulate imagination and leave 
cold facts to be dealt with once they 
have succeeded in interesting a 
potential client, results would be 
more abundant.’’ 


Big Sales from Small Markets 


In the country the retail lumber: 
man has a large and well recognize 
field for the sale of short length 
lumber in such things as portable 
chicken coops and hog self feeders. 
Recognizing this, the country re- 
tailer is going after such trade 44 
gressively and is getting good re 
sults. On the other hand, the cil) 
retailer has just as great opportun 
ties for extending his business !) 
the sale of lumber in small | 
tho these opportunities are not «! 
ways so very apparent. Take, 1. 
example, the sale of newspapers 
Newsboys not infrequently pick \)) 
an old drygoods box upon whic! 
to place papers offered for sale, but 
one keen city retailer in surveyi'4 
his district decided that a numlyr 
of newspaper stands could be sol, 
provided they were properly mac 
and at reasonable prices. So 
got some short length material ai! 
made up some attractive stands aid 
now nearly every newsboy in the 
district has one. A nice profit wis 
made from the sale of a number «! 
the stands. 
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DISCUSS ONTARIO LIEN LAW 


ToroNTO, ONT., Nov. 28.—The special commit- 
tee of the Ontario legislature, which was ap- 
pointed to deal with the proposed new mechanics’ 
lien law—submitted at the last session by W. E 
N. Sinclair, member of the Provincial legisla- 
ture, on behalf of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association (Inc.) ,—held its first public 
meeting on Nov. 15. Representatives were pres- 
ent from all parties interested in this matter, 
including material and supply dealers, mortgage 
and loan companies, architects, contractors, and 
laborers. 

The committee first of all heard of presenta- 
tion of the case for the material and supply 
men as presented by John Jennings, legal repre- 
sentative for the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Mr. Jennings was followed by R. 
M. Lueas, of Columbus, Ohio, who has had inti- 
mate experience with a similar law now in force 
in his State. Mr. Jennings and Mr. Lucas ex- 
plained the chief principle of the proposed law; 
namely, that it inereases the responsibility of 
the owner of a proposed building, from 15 and 
20 percent, as at present, to a full 100 percent of 
the contract price, at the same time protecting 
him by enacting that, if he makes his payments 
to the contractor only after receiving from him 
an affidavit showing what accounts are unpaid, 
and comparing this with any notices he may have 
received from material men or laborers regarding 
amounts due to them, he will not be incurring 
any personal risk. 

The committee also heard representations 
frum legal counsel on behalf of other interests, 
most of whom apparently misunderstood the 
purpose of the proposed law, imagining that it 
would do away with the priority of the mort- 
gagee. It was pointed out by Mr. Jennings and 
Mr. Lueas that this was not the case. In fact, 
the situation was quite the reverse, inasmuch 
as the material man and the laborer were keenly 


interested in smoothing the way for the invest- 
ing of money in building. 

The result of the meeting was that the air 
was cleared, and indications are that the com- 
mittee will submit a new bill embodying the 
principles outlined in the measure submitted by 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
The committee expressed itself as thoroly con- 
vinced that 4 new law is necessary, and all par- 
ties who appeared before it agreed. The next 
meeting will be held on Dee. 13. 





MANY TRANSIT OFFERINGS AT DETROIT 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 28.—Some of the oldest 
lumbermen here say there never has been a time 
in their memories when so many transit cars 
have been offered on this market as during the 
last few days. Railroad officials in Detroit re- 
port that there are more transit cars under pen- 
alty in this city than at any other time within 
the last two years. These cars are being offered 
at auction, or at least representatives of the 
shippers are asking for bids on them, and this 
is having a demoralizing effect upon the whole- 
sale lumber market, as it is reported that in 
some cases there is a difference of $8 or $10 
between the price paid for lumber on’ transit 
ears and for lumber on cars for mill shipment. 
With the exception of a few cars of fir prac- 
tically all the transit stock offered on this mar- 
ket is southern pine. 


PURCHASES HALF MILLION FEET FOR $10 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Nov. 28.—E. J. Black recent- 
ly purchased 425,000 feet of lumber for $10. The 
lumber is that in the hold of the sand-bound 
schooner Gertrude A. Somerville, stuck, bottom 
up, on Hilton Head. The ship and the lumber 
were auctioned at the custom house, E. E. Price 
buying the ship for $100 and Mr. Black buying 
the lumber the ship is said to hold for $10. 





RESERVE BANK’S REPORT ON LUMBER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 28—An optimistic 
view of the lumber situation is taken in the 
report of the Eighth Federal Reserve Bank on 
business conditions in the district during Novem- 
ber. The report follows: 


A heavy demand for structural lumber, most 
pronounced in yellow pine, and great improvement 
in demand for hardwoods, marked the four weeks 
ending Nov. 15. Prices have advanced in all items 
of southern pine and in the principal hardwoods, 
and tho the southern pine demand has declined to 
some extent in the last ten days of the period, 
the market is strong and bids fair to go thru the 
usual winter lull without pronounced weakness. 
Some of the upper grades of southern pine have 
advanced 60 to 70 percent over low levels of three 
months ago, and the general level of this species 
has shown a gain of about 25 percent. Altho 
yard buying has diminished in volume, demand 
from other sources is increasing, railroad car ma- 
terial and maintenance of way material being in 
greater requirement and the wood consuming in- 
dustries having increased their buying in many 
directions. Mill stocks are badly broken and re- 
plenishment is slow, due to continued restriction 
of output. Shipments have been heavy, with a 
plentitude of cars. Increased foreign demand for 
the hardwoods has been simultaneous with a much 
better domestic movement. Furniture factories 
and flooring mills have been in the market with 
heavy requirements. The upper grades of oak and 
gum, the principal commercial woods of the South- 
west, are in very active demand at substantial ad- 
vances in prices. There has also been a great 
improvement in demand for low grade materials 
and, in spite of almost prohibitive freight rates, 
these stocks are now moving at a small profit to 
the producers. 


It is of interest to the hardwood trade to learn 
also from the report that sales of fourteen fur- 
niture reporting interests were slightly in excess 
of September and averaged 20 percent under the 
same month in 1920. The report adds that buy- 
ing continues almost exclusively for immediate 
shipment, but a better demand is reported for 
household furniture. 





SEVERAL CITIES PLAN BUILDING SHOWS 


‘‘SOUTHERN PINE’’ AIDS HOME SHOWS 

NEw Or.Eans, La., Nov. 28.—For the stimu- 
lation of home building the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, in addition to its advertising efforts, is 
covperating with the real estate boards of cities 
in various parts of the country in holding ‘‘Own 
Your Home’’ expositions. 

First on the schedule was Louisville, Ky., where 
an auspiciously successful exhibit was held in 
the early part of October. Considerable inter- 
est was manifested, and the names of several 
hundred prospective home builders secured, to 
whom additional information regarding the 
Southern Pine Association plan service was sent. 

The first two weeks of December will witness 
the second of the series, at Birmingham, Ala., 
under the auspices of the Birmingham Real 
Estate Board and the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. The first floor of a vacant building on 
one of the principal streets of the business dis- 
trict of Birmingham has been rented for the 
purpose, which, as the former exhibition at Louis- 
ville has proven, is the most successful way of 
attracting attention, and is likewise most con- 
venient for those wishing to visit it. 

All prevous efforts along this line will be 
exeeeded by the extent of the forthcoming ex- 
hibition. Hand-colored designs and pictures of 
exteriors and interiors of homes will be dis- 
played, and the newly filled slide machine will 
illustrate 80 new types of homes. Information 
will be readily available for the interested 
home builder, in as complete detail as might be 
wished, regarding the homes, for all of which the 
Southern Pine Association is prepared to fur- 
iish complete plans and specifications at a 
nominal cost. 

Among the other interesting exhibits will be 
one of the use of southern pine for trusses, and 
others of flat and edge grain flooring, molding 
patterns, siding and lath. Seven models of 
farm buildings will show the results which can 
be obtained through the use of southern pine 
for this purpose, and the well-known and much 


used Southern Pine Association service room, 
with its many-paneled samples of stains and 
finishes, will be exhibited. 

The home builder who is anxious to get 
started at once will not have to wait until his 
needs are made known to the association head- 
quarters, for two hundred copies of ‘‘ Modern 
Homes,’’ the association’s new plan book con- 
taing fifty plans of southern types of homes; 
two hundred copies of ‘‘Real Homes That Buy 
Themselves,’’ a novel arrangement for those who 
ean not at once afford the total cost of con- 
structing a house, and a supply of ‘‘How to 
Plan, Finance and Build Your Home,’’ will be 
on hand and readily available for those desiring 
copies. Photostats of various illustrations in 
the latter book will also be displayed. 

L. E. Sigur, of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the Southern Pine Association, left 
New Orleans Saturday for Birmingham to take 
eare of the preliminary arrangements for the 
exhibit. 


CHICAGO’S ‘‘OWN YOUR HOME’’ SHOW 


Reservations already made by exhibitors indi- 
eate that every available foot of space in the 
big Coliseum will be filled with interesting ex- 
hibits when Chicago’s second annual ‘‘Own 
Your Home’’ exposition opens its doors to the 
public, March 25 to April 1. The executive com- 
mittee consists of Wilson Compton, A. J. R. 
Curtis, Henry K. Holsman, Thomas F. Hanley, 
Bartholomew O’Toole, and Charles P. Thomp- 
son. Robert H. Sexton is managing director, 
and Fred C. Balthaser assistant manager. 

The chairman of the committee on lumber and 
wood products is N. C. Mather, president of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. Some 
of the other important committees and their 
chairmen are: Building and loan and savings 
and thrift, Mark D. Rider; house and home 
sites, Bartholomew O’Toole; building and 
finance, Joseph K. Brittain; architectural, 
Henry K. Holsman. 


OMAHA TO HAVE BUILDING SHOW 

OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 30.—The second Complete 
Building Show to be held at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Jan. 23 to 28, will probably overflow to 
the basement of that large structure, according 
to statements made by the promoters, Robert C. 
Mitchell and Charles A. Franke. ‘‘ We are hold- 
ing a few spaces open,’’ said Mr. Mitchell, ‘‘ with 
a view to getting as large and wide a variety 
of exhibits in the building lines as possible, and 
there is no doubt that all space will be occupied 
by first class exhibitors.’’ 

The building show of last year, the first ever 
staged here, was a big success, with all space 
occupied, and with great satisfaction to the 
exhibitors themselves. 

Many lumber and building material companies, 
together with mill companies of this and other 
localities, have contracted for space for the 
coming show. ; 





COMMITTEE TO PLAN HOME BUILDING 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 29.—At meeting of 
the committee of citizens recently appointed by 
Mayor Benjamin Bosse to work out relief plans 
for the unemployed it was decided to appoint 
a sub-committee, headed by Rabbi Edward L. 
Israel of the Washington Avenue Temple, to 
work out plans for the building of 500 homes to 
rent at $20 to $25 a month. 





SEEK BUILDING WAGE REDUCTION 

PUEBLO, CoLo., Nov. 28.—Master builders of 
Pueblo have filed with the Colorado Industrial 
Commission application for permission to reduce 
wages in the building trades approximately 12 
pereent, beginning Jan. 1. The unions involved 
are expected to file a vigorous protest. The com- 
mission will conduct a hearing on the application 
at a date to be fixed later. 


SOOO BBO 


ALDER AND BIRCH belong to the same family 
and have habits in common. 
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Practical Sawmill Accounting 
[Chapter XV—“The Profit and Loss Statement” } 





[Owing to the illness of the author, publication 
of this series of articles was suspended after 
Chapter XIV appeared in the issue of Nov. 13, 
1920, but will now be resumed and completed in 
subsequent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Comment and criticism of any chapter or chap- 
ters in this series are invited by both the author 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


The trend of modern accounting, as affecting 
the presentation of profit and loss statistics, 
is to follow the plan of setting up the state- 
ment in a manner that will bring out the sa- 
lient facts of the operation of the business. 
Briefly, such statements are arranged to show: 
First, the income from the sales of the manu- 
factured product; and, second, the expenses of 
conducting the business. By deducting the ex- 
penses from the income there is left a figure 
which, broadly speaking, represents the result 
of doing business in the period; that is, either 
a profit or a loss. Every business enterprise, 
however, has various legitimate ramifications 
other than the foregoing items of income and 
expense, frequently quite large, which do not 
originate from the direct operation of the busi- 
ness itself altho they affect the final profit and 
loss earned by the business. To treat these 
extraneous items properly and at the same time 
to eliminate possible confusion in an interpre- 
tation of the profit ‘and loss statement, the ex- 
traneous items should be 





[By J. Mahony] 


keep the operating department in line. In like 
manner, the sales and other departments may be 
supplied with data regarding their operations. A 
good accountant, particularly if he has a smat- 
tering of cost accounting, is, or can be, in these 
respects alone a valuable investment to any 
manufacturing concern. 


Illustration Shows Model Form 


Following the above general outline, and for 
purposes of subsequent illustration in connection 
with incidental accounting and costs, a concrete 
example of a profit and loss statement is shown 
in Fig. 18. As will be noted, this form is short 
and simple—and to the point. It conforms with 
the generalities outlined above. The first set 
of figures, representing gross and net income, 
shows the result of the effort of the sales depart- 
ment; these figures are not confused by the in- 
clusion of income from other sources. Similarly, 
the caption indicating manufacturing expenses 
shows the cost of manufacturing operations, and, 
on investigation, will be found to contain noth- 
ing else. The manufacturing expense, adjusted 
by adding to it the amount of the inventory at 
the beginning of the period and deducting from 
the sum thereof the amount of the inventory at 
the end of the period, leaves a figure represent- 
ing the cost of the goods sold. The latter, when 
deducted from the net income, indicates the 
gross profit or loss resulting from the sales 
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as a means toward an 
end—that end being to 
facilitate setting up the 


accounts of income and expense in such a man- © 


ner that the various functions of the business 
are capable of analysis in a simple, orderly and 
intelligible manner. Thus, the operating de- 
partment should know not only the expenses of 
manufacturing, but its manager should have the 
accounts presented to him in such a manner that 
his attention may be immediately attracted by 
any unusual conditions arising in his jurisdiction. 
Frequently, perhaps, such information will merely 
confirm something already known or suspected; 
in addition, such statements will give him a 
basis on which to lay his plans and a mark to 
shoot at—and by the same token it furnishes 





the general management with facts on which to 


Fig. 18—A Short and Simple Profit and Loss Statement 


of manufactured product. This last figure, it 
will be noted, is obtained before consideration 
is given to the various overhead items, the pur- 
pose of the arrangement being to establish con- 
trols for sales, manufacturing expenses and over- 
head items to the end that these functions may 
be analyzed and compared more intelligently 
from month to month. Assuming for the mo- 
ment that the business is not doing all that is 
expected of it, the management will, in this 
manner, have a source of very definite informa- 
tion as to the cause or causes of the trouble, 
which must lie within one of these groups. If 
necessary, further detailed analysis of the ex- 
penses of these functions, or of the errant one, 


will localize the weak spots, and all of this may 
be done normally and intelligently, without th 
fuming and fretting all down the line so noti: 
able in many concerns during bad times—a sta‘ » 
of affairs which always reminds the placid o 
server of a chicken running around with i:s 
head cut off, not getting anywhere in particu! 
and making a mess of things. In addition, sui 
a lay-out paves the way for cost accounting. 


Uniformity Essential for Comparison 


In passing, while on the subject of statemens 
designed to reflect financial and operating con 
ditions, it has been observed frequently that 
many executives have a habit of calling for 
statements only when things are not going any 
too well. As a rule, they then demand all man 
ner of information and, not having the account 
ant’s point of view, they are often unable to 
define exactly what they want. At best, such 
sporadic statements have only a temporary value 
and a questionable one at that; usually no one 
statement is comparable with another, even when 
on the same subject; the form varies and, un 
der instructions, special accounts ineluded in 
one are omitted from another. Far better it is 
to have statements prepared in advance at regu 
lar periods and according to a set plan agree 
upon by and comprehensible to those for whom 
they are intended. 

However, to return to the profit and loss 
statement. This is completed by deducting the 
items of overhead expense, leaving a figure of 
net operating profit, and which in turn is ad 
justed by adding or deducting items of ex- 
traneous income and expense. The final figure 
obtained is the net amount of profit or loss 
carried to surplus for the month. While there 
is no hard and fast rule on the subject, a profit 
and loss statement should, for many reasons 
that will become apparent, be set up in some 
such logical manner as that described above. 

The accounts falling under the various cap)- 
tions of this profit and loss statement, together 
with their principal purposes, will now be ex 
plained in more detail. 


Gross Sales Furnish Controlling Account 


The system of accounting under consideration 
entails the use in the general ledger of what 
are known as ‘‘control’’ accounts, details be 
ing carried in subsidiary ledgers. Thus, tlic 
one control in the general ledger of ‘‘sales’’ 
shows. in one total the amount of sales to cus 
tomers, obtained, it will be remembered, from 
the footing of the sales journal (See Fig. 5, 
issue of Sept. 11, 1920). This figure is simp!) 
a recapitulation of invoices to customers du 
ing the month. The entry to the general ledger 
control account may be made direct from th 
sales journal or, if preferred, thru the gener! 
.journal, the latter method being the bette’, 
especially in a business of any proportions. Th« 
sales account is credited, and the debits, 
charges to customers, are also shown in ou 
control account in the general ledger; that i: 
‘“aeccounts receivable,’’ the details being poste: 
to the customers’ individual accounts in th 


‘ customers’ subsidiary ledger (see chapter 4 


issue of May 15, 1920). Postings to the cus 
tomers’ ledger should, of course, be made daily, 
because it is obviously essential that the cu: 
tomers’ accounts be kept up to date. To prov: 
the accuracy of the clerical work, monthly tria' 
balances of the various subsidiary ledger: 
should be taken, and the totals should tie i 
with the balances shown by the control a 
counts. 

The details in the sales journal of the figure 
comprising the gross sales become available f 
profit and loss, operating statements and fo 
cost finding purposes. This journal shows tli 
details of the various products sold, the kin‘ 
the quantity and the income therefrom. Loca 
conditions and the requirements of the manage 
ment should of course govern the form an? 
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ar ingement of the sales journal. If more than 
or mill is operated, it is a simple matter to 


es: and the subsidiary records and still main- 


ta: the one control account in the general 
lev ser. 
‘he Advantages of Controlling Accounts 
ald statements of fact, even when indis- 
pi able, are not always convincing, and for this 


reson minor digressions will be made from 
time to time to expatiate on the desirability 
o: doing certain things thus and so. Thus, in 
tl ease of control accounts, their advantage 
is that they minimize the number of accounts 
in the general ledger while not interfering in 
ary way with detailed information essential 
fo. the intelligent conduct of a business; on 
the other hand, as a matter of fact, a multiplic- 
it: of detail may be obtained by the use of 
subledgers, far more so, and with much less 
trouble than under the old one-ledger system, 
as the clerical work of bookkeeping may be 
better distributed. As an illustration in the 
ease of sales income accounts, the Blank Lum- 
ber Co. may be producing and selling logs, lum- 
ber, lath, planing mill stock or any number of 
produets, but if the details of the sales of each 
were carried in the general ledger, that book 
would rapidly become an impossible affair. 
Similiarly, the profit and loss accounts of the 
details of the sales of each product as well as 
of the cost of it would either become a con- 
fused jumble of figures, or else such a maze of 
accounts, that, without condensation, they would 
be unintelligible except to one versed in account- 
ing. In brief, the use of control accounts with 
subsidiary ledgers actually simplifies the ma- 
chinery of bookkeeping and at the same time 
helps rather than hinders the procuring of de- 
tailed information. 


Deductions from Sales 

Certain forms of expense which result indi- 
rectly from manufacturing and which can not 
be considered as part of the direct costs of 
production are ‘allowances to customers,’’ ‘‘re- 
turns,’’ ‘*prepaid freights’’ if any, together 
with a few other and more rare instances. These 
accounts, however, are a direct result of doing 
business and, therefore, can not be treated as 
extraneous expenses in the usually accepted 
sense. Their proper place, therefore, is as a 
deduetion from sales. Control accounts should 
be earried in the general ledger for each of 
these deductions from sales, supplemented by 
subsidiary accounts arranged to show the de- 


tails chargeable to each product by mills, if more 
than one mill is operated; thus, 


CONTROL ACCOUNT: 
Allowances to Customers. 

SUBLEDGER : 
Allowances to 
Allowances to 
Allowances to 
Allowances to 


Customers—Logs. 
Customers—Lumber. 
Customers—Lath. 
Customers—Etc. 

The reason of this segregation to products 
is that the term ‘‘allowances’’ would not mean 
very much unless it were known on what com- 
modity the allowance had been made. The ac- 
count of allowances should include deductions 
claimed by and allowed to customers for such 
reasons as shortages, breakages, off-grade stock 
etc.; very often, allowances to customers are 
made solely as a matter of sales policy to retain 
good will, but whether such allowances should 
be charged against the product itself or treated 
as an item of selling expense is probably a mat- 
ter for individual decision. The account, how- 
ever, being a convenient dumping place for 
minor adjustments, is subject to considerable 
abuse at times. 

The account of ‘‘returns’’ is seldom encoun- 
tered in the lumber business except in retail 
yards. . 

The account of ‘‘ prepaid freight’? was men- 
tioned in chapter 4 (issue of May 15, 1920) 
when stress was laid on the desirability of in- 
voicing to show the net f.o.b. mill realization— 
even when the sale is made at a delivered price. 

More or less academic controversy exists as 
to whether certain other forms of expense should 
be treated as deductions from sales, principally 
‘“discounts on sales’’ and ‘‘commissions.’’ In 
the former, distinction should be made as to 
whether the discounts are for cash or are to the 
trade, altho trade discounts are seldom encoun- 
tered in the lumber business. A trade discount, 
by the way, should not be confused with a job- 
ber’s commission. Cash discounts, such as are 
here implied, are offered as premiums for the 
prompt settlement of accounts; they are purely 
a financial or extraneous item of expense and as 
such should not be treated as deductions from 
sales. 

The account of ‘‘commissions’’ usually repre- 
sents an allowance made to jobbers, whole- 
salers and others as a manner of payment to 
them for sales made by or thru them, and as 
such it is an item of selling expense, not a 
deduction from sales. 

As mentioned above, the distribution of sales 
by products is a matter of individual require- 





ments and local conditions, but it should receive 
very careful consideration, because on it hangs 
to a large degree the success or failure of any 
system of cost accounting. A further analysis 
of products, showing the kind, grade and size, 
may be made, but if so it should be prepared 
as a supplementary statement, or otherwise the 
recapitulation will very likely become too cum- 
bersome to be of much use. 


Manufacturing Expenses 


The next group of items appearing on the 
profit and loss statement are expenses and the 
inventory adjustments. For convenience and a 
multitude of other obviously good reasons, the 
expenses are split into two general captions, 
manufacturing and overhead. Here again the 
control account demonstrates its merits. In a 
normal sawmill operation there are a dozen or 
more accounts of manufacturing expenses, most 
of which are incurred by a dozen or more oper- 
ations or departments. Hence it follows that 
if any intelligent analysis is to be made of these 
accounts and operations, provision must be made 
for at least one hundred manufacturing accounts 
alone. As an illustration, the expense account of 
‘‘labor’? means nothing in particular to an 
operating executive, but he is interested at once 
if he knows it is ‘‘labor-eutting logs’’ or ‘‘labor- 
sawmill.’’? Hence all accounts of manufacturing 
expense, whether labor, supplies or whatever 
it may be, are included in the general ledger 
under the one control account of ‘‘manufactur- 
ing expense’’; the details, carried out to any 
degree desired, are shown in a subledger— 
preferably known by the distinguishing title of 
‘‘manufacturing ledger.’’ As with other sub- 
ledgers, monthly trial balances of the subsidiary 
expense accounts should agree with the balances 
shown by the control accounts. 

A thoro, complete and intelligent classification 
of the expense accounts in the subledger is 
essential to the success of a general accounting 
system as well as of costs. The details of the 
classification of manufacturing expenses in facf 
are so important that they will be treated sepa- 
rately in the next chapter. In the meantime 
we complete the story of the condensed profit 
and loss statement. 


Inventory According to Stage of Conversion 

The cost of manufacturing, as will be noted, 
is adjusted by the values of the inventories at 
the beginning and ending of the period. In 
connection with inventories, it may be men- 
tioned for the benefit of the captious that in 






































































































































































































































THE BLANK LUMBER COMPANY 
DETAILEO PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
Suowrlnre 
DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME ANO EXPENSES To PAD OUCTSR  MonTH OF JANUARY, 921. 
| DisTarevuerion ro} Peaoovectse 
TO TA Ss 
| saree” im LOGS In Wooes| LOGS IN Pono LUMBER PLaAtingG mtu LATE 
INCOME 
GROSS SALES 30,000 ° e 28,600 1,100 soo 
|! LESS DEOUCTIONS FRom SALES: 
ALLOWANCES 2°09 ° ° 1590 +o 10 
} RETLANS e too e 30 e 
TOTAL DEOUCTIONS FROM SALES 300 2 e 220 79 19 
NET INCOME 29,700 ry ° 28,380 1,030) 220 
EXPENSES 
MANUFACTURING EXPENSES 14,785 660 3,325 9,005 1.570 225 
ADD CECARTMENTAL PURCHASES $75 ° * ° 550 25 
15,360 6 60 3,325 9,005 2,120 250 
OLOLCT DEPARTMENTAL SAEs $73 ° ° 575 e ° 
14,785 660) 3,325 8,439 2,120 250 
Aco OPENING INVENTORY 34.350 600) 10 800 22.950 : ° 
49,135 1,260 14,425 31,3890) 2,120 250 
CEOUCT CLOSING INVENTORY 29.871 126 5.440 24,305 : ° 
19,264 1,134 8,685 7,075 2.420 250 
Logs usto BY SAwWMILEL ° 1.134 8,685 9,819 ° . 
CosT of SALES 19,264 ° : 16,89 2.120) 250 
PROFIT ON MANUFACTURING 10,436 ° 11,486 *| 1,090) 40 
t Loss 


Fig. 19—A Presentation of Profit and Loss Items Distributed Among Operations and Products 
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this respect the sawmill business presents some 
curious problems; ordinarily, a manufactured 
product during the various stages of its con- 
version from the raw material to the finished 
commodity is not merchantable—nevertheless, 
it has some value during the conversion process 
and during that stage of manufacture is usually 
known as ‘‘ work in process,’’ an inventory item, 
and as such is accorded different treatment from 
the usual form of inventory of finished products. 
But, in the lumber business, the product is not 
only merchantable but is frequently sold at every 
stage of its conversion, and hence it becomes 
desirable, if not altogether necessary, to treat 
inventories of what might otherwise be consid- 
ered as ‘‘work in process’’ as inventories of 
finished products. 

The adjustment of the manufacturing expense 
by the values of the opening and closing inven- 
tories gives a figure representing the cost of the 
goods sold, which, when deducted from the net 
income, shows the all important figure of profit 
or loss on manufacturing. The controlling 
figures of sales, manufacturing expenses and 
the adjusting inventories may be apportioned 
to the various products with the object of ascer- 
taining which product is profitable and which is 
not, a feature that will be discussed presently. 
Distributing Overhead Expense to Products 


In regard to the overhead items of general 
operating expense, selling expense and adminis- 
trative expense, it is believed. that little or noth- 
ing would be gained for present purposes by a 
discussion of these accounts or an attempt to 
distribute these expenses to products, and ac- 
cordingly this feature is omitted from the de- 
tailed supplementary profit and loss statement 
mentioned later. If it were felt, however, that 
some such apportionment were necessary, some 
arbitrary basis for its distribution to products 
would have to be devised, and which might as 
well be briefly explained here. In the general 
operating expenses, for instance, comprising the 
salaries of the operating munager and his assist- 
ants, together with their traveling and inci- 
dental expenses, part of the expense would be 
applicable to every operating department, as 
theoretically none of it is incurred for the 
special benefit of any one department. The 
distribution of the expenses might be made, 
to mention a few feasible methods, on the basis 
of the time actually devoted by the operating 
manager to each department, or on the basis 
of the number of men on the payroll of each 
department, or on the basis of the labor cost of 
each department. In any event, whatever basis 
is used must necessarily be arbitrary and as such 
is open to criticism. Similarly with the case 
of selling expenses and an attempt to distribute 
them to products. Selling expenses, however, 





are usually apportioned on the basis of the per- 
centage of the value of the sales of each product 
to the total sales. Administrative expenses may 
be apportioned to each product or department 
on the ratio of the cost of each to the total 
cost. 


No Distribution of Extraneous Items 


Extraneous items of income and expense have 
no bearing on operating expenses or on the profit 
and loss from operations and, therefore, noth- 
ing would be gained by an attempted apportion- 
ment of such items to products or operations. 
Extraneous income, it may not be out of place 
to add, comprises such items as interest on ac- 
counts receivable, interest on bank accounts, in- 
terest on notes receivable, interest on stocks and 
bonds held as investments, rentals from dwell- 
ings and farms, earnings from stores and com- 
missaries and miscellaneous income accruing 
from sources other than manufacturing. Extra- 
neous expenses comprise such items as interest 
paid or accrued on bonds, other forms of inter- 
est paid, losses on bad debts, expenses for the 
maintenance of dwellings, farms, stores ete. and 
for the operating of the same. 


Simplifying Interdepartmental Transfers 


In this manner, then, has been created what 
may be known as a condensed profit and loss 
statement, a summary set up in a special manner 
showing the result of doing business during a 
given period. The next illustration, in Fig. 19, 
shows an arrangement for the presentation of 
profit and loss items distributed among opera- 
tions and products. The accounts listed under 
‘expenses’? in the detailed profit and loss 
statement, it will be noted, include some cap- 
tions not shown in the condensed statement, 
altho there are no changes in the total manu- 
facturing expenses, inventories, cost of sales 
or the profit on manufacturing. These addi- 
tional captions will be explained shortly, but 
in the meantime it may be stated that this 
arrangement has been planned to take care of 
and simplifies a matter that apparently has been 
a bit of a problem to sawmill accountants; name- 
ly, the matter of the transfer of materials from 
one department or mill to another, and the inclu- 
sion in the cost of lumber of the cost of the logs 
eut by the mill. Theoretically, such transfers 
should be made at cost or market, whichever 
is lower, but the point is that these transfers 
are not sales in the sense that they are pro- 
ducers of income; the inclusion of transfer sales 
among sales proper, either by quantity or value, 
leads to all manner of confusion. To keep track 
of these departmental transfers, a separate 
record should be maintained, showing simply the 
date, the names of the departments to be charged 
and credited, the nature of the material trans- 


ferred and its quantity, price and value. At the 
end of the month, this record should be reeapi- 
tulated, and a journal entry put thru charging, 
not manufacturing expense (as the manufact:iy- 
ing expenses have not been increased or (je- 
creased) but instead ‘‘ departmental purchases '’ 
or some such suitable caption, as follows: 

DEBIT: Departmental purchases. ,....... $575.00 

Lumber transferred— : 
— mill, 27,500 feet at 


eicthis Mere ba hie 6-5 & Nis edaers, 4 $550.00 
Lath mill, 5,000 feet at $5.. 25.00 
CrepDIT: Departmental sales...........0. $575.00 
(Explanation: Lumber transferred between 


partments, January, 1921.) 


The two general ledger accounts debited «1.4 
credited offset one another and, therefore, thi re 
is no balance to appear on the condensed proiit 
and loss statement. In these two instances illis- 
trated, the price of the lumber transferred \ is 
based on market prices rather than on costs, bit 
whatever profit or loss was incurred is reflect 
solely in the departments affected, not in tie 
general result. Obviously, in setting prices tor 
such transfer sales there is call for a display 
of considerable good judgment—a price exe: s- 
sively high or low will have the effect of in 
creasing or decreasing the profit or loss of tle 
departments ittvolved. 


Cost Credited with Fuel Wood 


The inclusion of the cost of waste lumber 
utilized as firewood in heating for manufactur 
ing purposes is a pertinent matter for discus- 
sion and, altho its treatment from the account- 
ing point of view is simple enough, there is con- 
siderable diversity of opinion about the matter 
among sawmill men. This may be due to thie 
fact that conditions vary to so great an extent 
in different lumbering sections. For instance, 
in the isolated southern mills, sawdust, shavings, 
edgings and the like are unmarketable, and as 
the mill itself can not use all of these materials 
fast enough in the generation of steam, tlie 
balance becomes an unavoidable waste—and in- 
cidentally its accumulation constitutes a grave 
fire hazard. On the other hand, in the larger 
cities everywhere, and particularly in Pacific 
coast towns where coal for domestic purposes is 
scarce, the business of converting refuse and 
selling it as firewood has reached very consider 
able proportions. But, be the conditions as they 
may, it seems only logical, whether an outside 
demand exists or not, that the cost of lumber 
should be reduced by an amount, however ar}i- 
trary, representing the value of firewood con- 
sumed in the generation of power, and similarly, 
in lieu of the cost of the coal that must other- 
wise be used, the expenses of the departments 
benefiting therefrom should be increased. This 
does not mean that the total manufacturing ex 
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| 
AC eeu an Tv YANUARY FEBRUARY YEAR TODATE (( Deceme@eR YEAR TOOATE 
a) 
| 
INCOME | 
GAOSS SALES 30,000 60,000 909,a00 15,000 980,000 | 
LESS DEDUCTIONS FROM SALES 300 600 900 150 9,800 i 
NET INCOME 29,700 $9,400 89,100 14%,850 970,200 | 
EXPENSES 7 
MANVERCTUQING EXPENSES 14.785 32,500 47.285 11,840 571.410 
ADO OPENING INVENTORY 3H%350 29,871 3350 37,195 34,350 
49,135 62,371 81,635 49,035 605,760 
DEQULCT CLOKING INVENTORY 29.87) 35,600 35,600 40.8190 40,810 
; | 
COST _OF SALES 19,26 26.771 46,035 8:225 $64,950 | 
PROFIT ON MANUFACTURING 19.436 32,629 43,005 6.625 495,250 | 
OVERHEAD EXPENSES 
GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSE 1,150 2,400 3,550 1,300 32,000 
SELLING EXPENSE 2,000 3,000 5,000 2,200 36,000 } 
AOMINISTAATIVE EXPENSE _ £300 2:600 §,1l90 2.590 30,000 | 
TOTAL OVERHEAD EXPENSE 5,650 8,000 | 13.650 6.000 28.00 >i 
NET PROFIT ON OPERATIONS 4.786 24.629 29,415 \ a ae | 
EXTRANEous INCOME (ADD) 1,250 1.250 2,500 300 io 4 
6,036 25.879 31,915 1.925 wee ce: | 
EXTRANEOUS EXPENSES (DeduCT) £350 3,850 5.400 1,800 : | 
NET PROFIT CARRIED TO SURPLUS 4.486 22,02) 26,515 ‘25 mea 
i} 




















Fig. 20—Profit and Loss Statements by Months, Which 


Give a Record of the Progress of the Business 
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penses are affected in any way—they are not, 
: the departmental purchase and sale of fire- 
woodgshould be handled in the same manner 
as the cost of lumber transferred to the planing 
|, as mentioned above. 


vediting Departments with Value of Products 
Ry means of the foregoing, control figures 
heve been obtained from the general ledger and 
listribution by operations and products has 
hoon obtained from the subsidiary records men- 
tioned, on the various functions of sales, net 
siles, manufacturing expenses, inventories, cost 
i sales and profit on manufacturing; in addi- 
n, a distribution of overhead expenses may be 
ide, if desired, as explained above, and these 
cures when recapitulated may then be set up 
in the manner of a detailed profit and loss state- 
ment as shown in Fig. 19. Note that this state- 
ment shows there were no sales of logs, and that 
the gross sales of $30,000 shown by the con- 
densed profit and loss statement are made up 
of rough lumber, planing mill stock and lath. 
Logs moved from the woods, it has been as- 
sumed, were all delivered to the log pond, none 
being lost or diverted for any other purpose; 
similarly, all the logs moved from the pond were 
delivered to the mill. Inasmuch as the materials 
so used were transferred to the sueceeding opera- 
tion at the cost of production, any departmental 
profit or loss is eliminated; no logs were sold, 
and therefore the operating statements of the 
logging departments in Fig. 19 show neither 
profit nor loss. If it is assumed for the moment, 
however, that the cost per thousand feet of 
logs happened to be in excess of their market 
value, sound accounting demands that the value 
be written down to a fair price—otherwise the 
inventories, and hence the current assets, would 
he inflated by the amount of the difference, and 


, 


Q 














tained on the sales of planing mill stock. This 
illustrates the prime purpose of the detailed 
profit and loss statement, which is to give the 
management a birdseye view of the entire busi- 
ness transacted during the period, and to this 
end the data set forth in Fig. 19 is definite, 
simple and concrete; it is easily obtained and 
it furnishes a starting point for further investi- 
gation. By means of control accounts in the 


general ledger and the detailed accounts in the 
subledgers, both these forms of profit and loss 
may be prepared simultaneously. The first, or 
condensed statement, is for general accounting 
purposes, for the information of executives and 
for submission to banks, while the second, or 








Left to Right—W. H. Sullivan, D. L. Goodwillie, 
M. L. Alexander and Henry E. Hardtner 


the Case-Fowler Lumber Co. and the Massee & 
Felton Lumber Co., in both of which concerns he 
was in charge of sales. The Taylor Lumber Co. 
will handle all kinds of hardwoods manufactured 
in Georgia. 

The pine department is in charge of Mr. Tay- 
lor, who is a wholesaler of eighteen years’ ex- 
perience. He was with Daugherty, MecKey & 
Co., of Valdosta, Ga., for ten years, leaving that 
concern two years ago to organize his own com- 
pany. He handles the sales of two band mills 
under contract and specializes in band sawn kiln 
dried shortleaf finish. Other pine items in- 
clude particularly dimension and roofers. 





MOVEMENT OF SOUTHERN PINE 


Reasons for the recent strength in the south- 
ern pine market are seen in the condition of 
stocks at the mills. One hundred eighty-six 
mills reporting for October showed a reduction 
of nearly one hundred million feet between the 
beginning and end of that month. October de- 
mand as reported by 129 mills was 129.71 per- 
eent of production. The actual reduction of 
stocks at the 186 mills was 8.34 percent; the 
shipments for the month being 124.68 perceut 
of production. 

As compared with October, 1920, at 180 mills 
the cut during October, 1921, was 63,619,808 
feet, or 19.66 percent more. Stocks on hand at 
these mills on Oct. 1, 1921, were 127,908,460 
feet, or 10.01 percent less than on Oct. 1, 1920; 
and the stocks on hand at the end of October, 
1921. were 244,419,710 feet, or 18.82 percent 
less than at the end of October, 1920. This was 
true notwithstanding the fact that these mills 
in October, 1921, cut 63,619,808 feet, or 
19.66 percent more than during October, 1920. 














Members of the Committee and Party Gathered on Steps of the Pine Tree 


Inn, Bogalusa, La. 





Party Stopping on the Way to the Scene of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co.’s Forestry Operations 


Snapshots taken on the occasion of the visit of the Committee on National Forestry Policy of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to 
the operations of the Great Southern Lumber Co. at Bogalusa, La., recently 





ubsequent operations would inherit an unfair 
uurden. In this process of writing down, any 
loss due to an inventory adjustment is charged 
0 the operation affeeted, and thus the burden 
‘f the additional expense is placed where it be- 
ongs. In the supposition above, the logging 
perations would show a loss, while the sawmill 
xpenses would show a correspondingly reduced 
cost. 

In the Blank Lumber Co.’s operations under 
onsideration, it has been assumed that the 
laning mill and lath mill are side issues of 
he main operation, and that it does not carry 
toeks of dressed lumber or lath, the entire out- 
ut being shipped as produced. Were it other- 
ise, the inventories of these materials should 
‘e treated in the usual manner. 

Detailed Statement Guides Investigations 

Attention is called to the fact that the amount 
f profit on manufacturing; that is, $10,436, is 
‘ne same on the detailed profit and loss state- 
vent shown in Fig. 19 as that shown in the 
ondensed profit and loss statement illus- 
trated in Fig. 18, but without the detailed 
profit and loss statement arranged by opera- 
tions and products, the management would 
he unable to ascertain just how this profit was 

derived. In the case in point, profits were real- 
ized on the sales of lumber and lath, but on 
the other hand a relatively heavy loss was sus- 


detailed statement, as mentioned, is intended 
primarily for managerial and internal use. 

Recapitulations Give View of Progress 

Inasmuch as the profit and loss accounts are 
closed out each month, and as it is essential to 
know the monthly accruals of these figures by 
months for the year, the form illustrated in Fig. 
20 is arranged to furnish this information and 
also enables a monthly comparison to be made 
of the progress of the business. It will also be 
found very useful in the preparation of budgets 
for ensuing years, especially as it shows in tabu- 
lar form, how, why and in what months income 
was derived and expenses incurred. 

[This, the fifteenth of a series of articles, will 
be followed in an early issue by Chapter XVI. on 
“Manufacturing Expenses.’—Enpitor. | 


GEORGIAN ADDS HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 28.—The Taylor Lum- 
ber Co. (Ine.), of which R. G. Taylor is presi- 
dent, has added a hardwood department recently 
with E. E. Young, an experienced hardwood 
salesman, as manager. Mr. Young came to the 
Taylor Lumber Co. from Louisville where he 
was with W. P. Brown & Sons. He spent his 
youth at Macon, Ga., a hardwood center, where 
he was employed for a number of years with 





Shipments in October, 1921, from these 180 
mills were 180,131,058 feet, or 59.38 percent 
more than in October, 1920. 

The largest output during 1921, at 152 iden- 
tieal mills reporting for three years was during 
October—342,943,531 feet; and that month ex- 
eeeded all others for the year in shipments, 
which were 434,395,821 feet. Only two months 
of 1920 exceeded the output for October, 1921, 
and they were early in the year—March and 
April—before the slump. October (1920) cut 
was only 284,234,916 feet, and shipments at 
these mills were about sixteen million feet less 
than eut during October, 1920. In fact during 
the whole ten months of 1921 shipments from 
these 152 mills were 106.50 percent of produe- 
tion; while during the corresponding period of 
1920 shipments were only 90.37 percent of pro- 
duction. During 1919 shipments at these mills 
almost exactly balanced production. 

From southern ports 36,904,756 feet of lum- 
ber and timber was exported during October, 
1921. Of this, 25,192,289 feet was southern 
pine lumber and 6,913,563 feet timber of that 
wood. Exports of other woods amounted to 
4,798,904 feet. From July 1 to September 30, 
the total wood exports from these ports were 
138,276,941 feet. Of this 75.4 pereent was 
southern pine lumber, 18.9 percent pine timber, 
and 5.7 percent other woods. 
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New York State Wood Using Industries Show a Marked Decline 





Are the wood using industries of New York 
State holding their former position? Is the Em- 
pire State supplying her quota of wood needed by 
these industries? What relation do the important 
southern woods bear to our industries? What is 
the trend of our west Coast wood in the New York 
industries? These are a few of the important 
questions which can be answered by a recent sur- 
vey of the wood using industries of New York 
State. It should be remembered that conditions 
in New York furnish a good index to those pre- 
vailing in a large number of other eastern States. 


An Index to Trend of Wood Consumption 


The New York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse University, in codperation with the Forest 
Service, has completed a survey and report of the 
wood using industries of New York State for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1919. The Forest Service 
was represented in this study by R. V. Reynolds; 
and the State College of Forestry, by the writer. 
Of the many States having issued such a report, 
New York is the first to compile a revised edition. 

In 1912, when the first survey of these indus- 
tries was made, New York was using 1,754,519,217 
board feet of lumber at an average cost of $30.76 
a thousand at the factory. Of this quantity, 548,- 
236,159 feet was State grown. In 1919 the total 
quantity of material was 1,279,795,750 feet, at an 
average cost of $60.78, and only 189,109,000 feet 
was furnished by New York State. The total 
quantity of wood used shows a reduction of 27 
percent, and the amount of material furnished to 
its industries by New York State shows a reduc- 
tion of 65 percent. 


Changes in Consumption of Native Species 


Some of the most interesting changes in the 
woods which can be grown to advantage in New 
York are pointed out as follows: 

White pine, the queen of softwoods, is still fur- 
nishing 25 percent of all wood used by our wood 
using industries, or more than twice the quantity 
consumed of its nearest competitor, spruce. The 
outstanding fact about this wood of universal use 
is that, while in 1912 New York supplied 158,000,- 
000 feet of the total quantity, today the State is 
supplying only 24,000,000 feet. Canada and the 
Lake States are now New York’s big source of 
supply, furnishing 306,000,000 feet. It is the 
most important wood used in manufacturing boxes, 
erates, and packing material; planing mill prod- 
ucts; sash, doors, blinds, and millwork; shade 
and map rollers; match sticks; patterns and 
flasks. 

Spruce, which is still holding second place in 
quantity supplied, is today being furnished by 
New York State to the amount of 20,000,000 feet ; 
while Canada, chiefly, supplies 129,000,000 feet. 
In 1912, New York State supplied 76,000,000 feet. 
Spruce is the most important wood used in making 
tanks and silos; second for planing mill products 
and musical instruments; and third in making 
boxes, crates, packing and agricultural implements. 

White oak, the king of hardwoods, formerly 
supplying 130,000,000 feet, now stands in sixth 
place with 69,000,000 feet. In 1912, New York 
State supplied 30,000,000 and today only 6,000,000 
feet a year is furnished by the State. It is the 
leading wood in making furniture, stands second 
in ship and boat construction, and third for car 
construction and motor vehicles. 

Hard maple, the third distinctly New York 
species, now ranks in fifth place with 74,000,000 
feet, 48,000,000 feet coming from New York. . For- 
merly 90,000,000 was reported, 57,000,000 feet 
from New York State. From these figures it 
seems that maple is comparatively holding her 
place. It is the leading species in the manufac- 
ture of musical instruments, boot and shoe find- 
ings, woodenware and novelties; and takes second 
place in making chairs, motor vehicles and agri- 
cultural implements. 

Hemlock, once despised, now ranks in seventh 
place among all species for quantity supplied, and 
occupies fifth place for State grown woods. New 
York State supplies 12,000,000 feet of the 53,000,- 
000, while in 1912 it provided 49,000,000 of the 
83,000,000 feet consumed. 

Birch, formerly ranking fourteenth in position 
with 44,000,000 feet, now stands eighth with 49,- 
000,000 feet. Birch is one of the few native New 
York woods that show an increase, altho the 
amount of birch now furnished by New York State 
is slightly less than in 1912. It is the principal 
species used in making chairs, and takes second 
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place in vehicle construction and third place for 
furniture, woodenware and novelties. 

Chestnut grown in the State, while it formerly 
provided 14,000,000 of the 71,000,000 used, an 
outstanding fact, yields but 2,000,000 of the 49,- 
000,000 feet used. Chestnut contributes over one- 
half of the total quantity used for caskets and 
coffins. 

Yellow poplar, of which a total of 57,000,000 
feet was used in 1912, is consumed to the amount 
of 41,000,000 feet today. The amount supplied 
by New York State has dropped from 5,000,000 
to 290,000 feet. 

Basswood, a typical New York tree, holds thir- 
teenth place, as in 1912, but the quantity con- 
sumed has dropped from 57,000,000 to 30,000,000 
and New York State supplies 11,000,000 feet, or 
one-third the quantity for 1912. It leads in mak- 
ing dairymen’s, poulterers’, apiarists’ supplies, and 
toys; and holds third place for shade and map 
rollers, and boot and shoe findings. 

Ash, which has been sought extensively for auto 
bodies and airplanes of late, has as a result shown 
a jump in consumption from 18,000,000 to 21,000,- 
000. New York State supplied nearly 8,000,000 
feet, a slight decrease from 1912. Ash is the 
leading wood for auto bodies and vehicles and 
holds second place for toys. 

Elm consumption, which formerly amounted to 
17,000,000 feet, is today limited to 7,000,000, and 
New York is supplying 4,000,000, just one-half as 
much as first reported. 

Red oak, which supplied 60,000,000 feet in 1912, 
is credited with only 6,000,000 now, 1,000,000 feet 
of which is grown in New York. Red oak now 
takes twenty-first place, having fallen from the 
eleventh position. 

Black walnut consumption is now reported as 
3,500,000 feet as against 2,600,000 feet. New 
York State is credited with only 6,000 feet now, 
but with 571,000 in 1912. 

Soft maple supplies 3,000,000 feet, as against 
9,000,000 feet. 

Cottonwood total consumption has decreased 
from 23,000,000 to 3,000,000, and the amount sup- 
plied by New York State from 14,508,000 to 171,- 
000 feet. 

Red pine consumption has dropped from 12,000,- 
000 to 2,600,000 feet. 

Hickory footage, formerly 8,800,000, is now 
2,400,000, and New York State is supplying 314,- 
000, as contrasted with 2,600,000. 

Buckeye consumption has increased from 61,000 
to 374,000 feet and that of willow from 16,000 
to 354,000 feet. 

Tamarack consumption has decreased from 
2,077,000 to 68,000 feet. Balsam fir consumption 
decreased from 884,000 to 59,000 feet, and the 
consumption of balm of Gilead from 3,087,000 to 
65,000 feet. In 1912, New York State was re- 
ported as giving 3,000,000 feet of balm of Gilead 
and today none at all. 

Pitch pine supplied 6,024,000 feet in 1912, and 
25,000 feet in 1919, thus moving from twenty- 
sixth to fifty-sixth place. The amount supplied by 
New York State has also dropped from 2,232,000 
to 25,000 feet. 

These figures for the individual species show 
more in detail the lack of material which New 
York is rapidly approaching, as a result of which 
lack many dependent woodworking factories are 
probably ceasing operations. 


Increased Consumption of West Coast Woods 


The following west Coast species are rapidly 
finding their place in New York industries, as the 
facts readily indicate. The present day favorable 
rates for canal lumber shipments will, no doubt, 
bring marked increases in the use of west Coast 
lumber in New York State industries over 1919. 

Of the wood entering State industries from the 
far West, western white pine supplies the largest 
quantity, 14,000,000 feet as contrasted with 4,000,- 
000 feet in 1912, this species showing a change 
in price from $41 to $66. It has second place in 
making match sticks and dairymen’s, poulterers’ 
and apiarists’ supplies. 

Douglas fir, a close second, supplied 13,000,000 
feet, while the quantity used was but 1,500,000 
feet formerly. The surprising thing about Doug- 
las fir is that in 1912 its average price was $51. 
It was reported for 1919 at $54, a very slight 
increase in view of the fact that the total average 
cost for all species doubled in this 7-year period. 
That Douglas fir is fast becoming a very important 
wood in New York is beyond doubt. It holds third 
place in ship and boat building and in the construc- 
tion of tanks. 


Sugar pine consumption has nearly doubled 
2,800,000 feet. The same is true of western 1 
cedar, the quantity now consumed being 2,100,0¢ 
Redwood consumption amounted to 1,200,000 f 

Sitka spruce consumption has received a gr 
impetus, probably from the war, and this speci 
is now being used in quantities of 1,800,000 
year, while in 1912 the amount was but 27,0 
feet. Sitka spruce has first place for airplane c 
struction. 

Port Orford cedar, a newcomer in New Yo 
State, enters with 153,000 feet. 

Western yellow pine, the only western speci 
showing a decreased consumption, is now used 
the amount of 250,000 feet, as compared to 87 
000 feet in 1912. 


Only Two Southern Woods Show Increase 


Of the important southern woods entering N« 
York State industries, only two show increased co: 
sumption. Loblolly pine use has increased to 
marked degree, and the quantity of tupelo use. 
increased from 1,600,000 to 7,300,000 feet. 

Longleaf and shortleaf, which are classed a: 
southern pine, have shown a decrease in consum): 
tion from 195,000,000 to 107,000,000 feet. Th: 
price of southern pine has increased from $28.‘ 
to $59.35 a thousand. Douglas fir, a growing con 
petitor of southern pine, shows an interesting cor 
trast, when the above figures are compared with 
those of southern pine. Southern pine leads all 
species in ship and boat construction, the manu 
facturing of cars and agricultural implements, and 
takes third place for sash, doors, blinds, and gen 
eral millwork. 

Red gum consumption has decreased from 42, 
000,000 to 37,000,000 feet. It is still an im 
portant wood in furniture manufacture, holding 
second place, 12,500,000 feet being supplied to 
that industry. 

Cypress consumption, which was 60,000,000 feet 
in 1912, has now dropped to 32,000,000 feet. It 
leads in making laundry appliances and takes sec 
ond place in the manufacture of sash, doors, blinds 
and general millwork, and tanks and silos. 

Southern red cedar consumption has dropped 
from 17,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet. This species 
holds first place in making professional and scien 
tific instruments. 

Southern white cedar consumption has dropped 
from 230,000 to 204,000 feet. 


Foreign Woods Used in New York State 


Foreign woods have developed the following 
points of interest: 

Mahogany, the most important foreign wood in 
quantity supplied, shows a slight increase in im 
port to 11,901,000 feet. Balsa, a South American 
wood, has made the most marked change, imports 
having increased from 20,000 to 2,500,000 feet 
Balsa now stands in twenty-eighth place, instead 
of sixty-first, among all the species reported. 

Imports of two important foreign species show 
decreases, Spanish cedar dropping from 8,600,00. 
to 1,800,000; and lignum-vitae, from 663,000 to 
129,000 feet. Spanish cedar is the leading wood in 
the manufacture of cigar boxes. 


Marked Changes in Consuming Industries 


Types of industries, like species, have developed 
marked changes. The following industries make 
an interesting study : 

Boxes and crates. This industry is interestins 
in that New York State is furnishing relatively 
only one-third as much material as in 1912. 

Planing mills are using less than one-third as 
much as formerly, and the number of establish 
ments is 240 compared with 667 in 1912. 

Sash and door, blind, and millwork plants re- 
ceive relatively less than one-fourth as much native 
stock as reported seven years ago. 

Ship and boat building consumption has in 
creased from 38,000,000 to 63,000,000 feet, in 
spite of the fact that there are but 99 reporting 
establishments as against 141 in 1912. This type 
of industry receives one-tenth as much New York 
material as earlier. 

Car construction used 76,000,000 feet in 1912, 
but now only 34,000,000, and only one-half as many 
establishments are now listed. 

Shade and map roller consumption has increased 
from 1,600,000 to 30,000,000 feet, with only two- 
thirds as many industries reporting. 

Casket and coffin manufacture, with the same 
number of industries reporting each time, has 
raised its consumption of lumber from 18,000,000 
to 29,000,000 feet. 

Chair makers have increased their consumption 
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slightly, with only two-fifths as many concerns 
r porting. 

‘he interesting feature about the manufacture 
o: agricultural implements, boot and shoe findings, 

1 woodenware and novelties is that these indus- 
tries are using relatively the same amounts of 
\.w York grown species as reported in the 1912 
/nsus, 

flandles consume 12,000,000 feet, as against 
6.500,000 in 1912. New York State supplied 94.22 
‘cent of this stock. Today there are 23 report- 
ing establishments, 

Refrigerators and kitchen cabinet manufactories 

receiving 1.25 percent of their stock from New 

rk State, as compared to over 29 percent in 1912. 

Dairymen’s, poulterers’ and apiarists’ supply 
plants have decreased their consumption from 39,- 
000,000 to 7,600,000 feet, and there has been a 
reduction in the number of establishments to 48 in 
this industry. 

foy makers’ consumption has increased from 
°.000,000 to nearly 10,000,000 board feet, and this 
with a decrease in number of firms. 

Plumbers’ woodwork manufacture required an 
increase in consumption from 1,800,000 to 5,400,- 
000 feet, with a decrease in number of concerns. 

Laundry appliances factory consumption de- 
creased from 5,200,000 to 4,200,000 feet, with a 
heavy decrease in the number of establishments. 
New York State this time reports no home grown 
wood being used, as against 32 percent in 1912. 

Cigar box requirements dropped from 10,100,000 
to 3,300,000. 

Electrical apparatus makers’ needs decreased 
trom 4,600,000 to 2,216,000, and those of makers 
of sporting and athletic goods from 4,200,000 to 
429,000 feet. 

Shuttle, spool and bobbin consumption increased 
from 962,000 to 2,300,000 feet; airplane consump- 
tion from 31,000 to 1,400,000 feet: and brush and 
broom consumption from 1,600,000 to 2,700,000 
feet. 


Industries Using State Grown Wood 


There are forty-four industries listed and-of this 
number the following are those which are distinctly 
using New York State grown wood: 

Percentage of wood 


Type of industry— grown in New York 





DOWIE: GU GREWORB soo cccccesocs - 100.00 
Co Perr cre Peer rere 94.00 
Baskets and fruit packages.......... 87.94 
Boot and shoe findings.............. 84.77 
DPUREOE GUE DIOGO. «cose ccckcccces 78.28 
Woodenware and novelties. . 67.44 
gy | reer 6.67 
Dairymen’s, poulterers’ and apiarists’ 
WOEGIOD. <cvccccureeneeudees eoccee 61.98 
COABE 6666 cccvece Vee HoiNeeseuns -» 58.51 


Industries That Used More Wood Than in 1912 
Altho most industries have shown a marked de- 
crease in the amount of wood used, the following 
tifteen classes of industries are reporting more 
wood used than in 1912: 
Ship and boat building 
Shade and map rollers 


Plumbers’ woodwork 
Trunks and suitcases 


Caskets and coffins Toys 

Chairs Brushes and brooms 

Motor vehicles Shuttles, spools and 

Matches bobbins 

\Voodenware and novel- Pulleys and conveyors 
ties Airplanes 


Handles 
These Show Marked Decline in Consumption 


The following industries are those showing the 
most marked decline: 
Thousand Thousand 


board ft. board ft. 
reported reported 
Type of industry— in 1912 in 1919 
CAP COMMETUCUOR <o.5.¢.6.c.05 66000 76,000 34,000 
lrofessional and _ scientific in- 
MERU Wee ccnsepecevescs 20,000 10,000 
Haskets and fruit packages.... 18,000 9,000 
‘airymen’s, poulterers’ and api- 
Oo ree 39,000 8,000 
fumps and piping............ 10,000 5,000 
igar DOXC# .....00. ogee ss. 10,000 3,000 
iiectrical machinery and appa- 
y TALUS cece cece ee eee eee eenee ,600 2,200 
‘achine construction.......... 4,600 1,800 
HCVECOEM ccccivcvcsvevconcess :700 1,300 
CIOQIME -qaceréccratin ie Nox he ceerass - 38,000 900 
orting and athletic goods.... 4,200 400 
rinting material ....0.<se- r 1,70 72 


Woods Furnishing Over Million Feet Each 


Sixty-five species are now listed as being used, 
‘wenty-one of which are supplying larger quantities 
‘an when last reported. Those supplying over 
1,000,000 feet and showing larger amounts are: 
Loblolly pine Black walnut 
Gireh Sugar pine 


Ash Balsa 

‘\Vestern white pine Western red cedar 
Douglas fir Sitka spruce 
Mahogany Redwood 

Supelo 


The two species reported now which were not 
a formerly are: Port Orford cedar, and dog- 
wood, 


Some Industries Disappear; New Ones Start Up 

Types of industries which appeared in the 1912 
report and have now decreased in size so as not 
to warrant their publication in a separate list, or 
have disappeared entirely, are the following: Gates 
and fencing, playground equipment, signs and sup- 
plies. The great increase in the manufacture of 
matches and motor vehicles in New York since 
1912 now warrants the listing of these two in- 
dustries as new types not included as such before. 

Some industries have changed to an entirely new 
line of products. Some have gone out of business, 
new ones have sprung up, others have consolidated 
and some have moved to new sections of the State 
or the United States. There seems to be a tend- 
ency too for the establishments to be locating in 
the larger centers of population, while at the same 
time there is a disappearance of establishments 
from the more rural sections. 


Home Grown or Imported for Total Consumption 


Those industries which report no use of wood 
grown in New York at all are: Laundry appli- 
ances, cigar boxes and firearms. Dowels and 
skewers depend entirely on New York grown ash, 
beech, birch and maple for their total consumption. 


Better Understanding of Grades Is Needed 


It is surprising to note the great variety of 
grades which are used by different concerns to 
turn out practically the same quality of product. 
It does not seem possible that any one of a variety 
of grades can be used to the best economic advan- 
tage for the same quality product. Somebody is 
probably buying at a loss. The subject of grades 
is one which is too little understood. Grades are 
too often known in a comparative way only. If 
this car runs like a car bought a month ago it is 
No. 1 common, for example. Understanding of 
why a board is of a particular grade because of 
certain defects, is a factor which will make for 
good in the proper use of the raw material. 


Should Conserve by Closer Utilization 


When the industries remanufacturing our lum- 
ber were asked what they would suggest for our 
present forestry betterment, the most frequent 
answer was, “Grow more trees.” This is a good 
answer and reforestation is very important in 
remedying timber shortage in New York State. 
But there is also another important solution, which 
pertains to these industries themselves. Thirty- 
three and five-tenths percent of a tree is manu- 
factured into lumber, and of this percentage when 
remanufactured by our wood using industries 16.3 
percent is waste and 17.2 percent is used. Prac- 
tically one-half of the lumber entering these in- 
dustries disappears as shavings, sawdust, short 
pieces etc. Better adaptation in the purchase of 
grades, improved machinery, intelligent operators 
and close utilization studies are also very impor- 
tant means for abating timber shortage in the State. 
Many concerns have been using a particular kind 
of wood for a certain purpose where a cheaper 
kind will serve, for lack of knowledge of more 
than one wood. It is unbelievable how little is 
really known about our different woods. Many 
concerns even confess ignorance as to where their 
lumber comes from. 


Relative Industrial Importance of Species 


Of all the woods used by New York State indus- 
tries, which is the most important? This question 
can be answered differently, depending on the view- 
point. The number of articles as reported made 
from each species, when multiplied by the per- 
centage of the wood consumption of the State 
supplies by that species, is the basis for the fol- 
lowing table: 


Rating Orderof 
Species— factor importance 
VEO No cccccnsweeneee 17.5 1 
po Be eae 7.4 2 
PE  cundcanvadeeceewenan 6.7 3 
DEE Gurcdneweqadacaweues 3.5 + 
White oak ..cccccs Keuwseeny Oe 5 


In this scheme of rating, southern pine holds 
sixth place, mahogany takes sixteenth position, 
and Douglas fir, seventeenth. 

The amount of softwood used by the industries 
of the Empire State has decreased 27 percent, and 
that of hardwoods 35 percent. Only 15 percent of 
all raw material now used by the local wood using 
industries is supplied by New York State, while 
in 1912 it was 45 percent. The number of estab- 
lishments reporting in 1912, 3,507, has dropped 
to 2,142 today, a decrease of 35 percent. 

In the twelve years ending with 1919, the State 
lumber cut decreased 59 percent. The lumber sup- 
plied by the State to its wood using industries 
decreased 65 percent in the seven years just pre- 
ceding 1919. The lumber imported into New York 
cost $66,000,000, while only $11,000,000 was paid 
for State grown lumber. 


State Must Conserve Supply and Reforest 


New York State is allowing her dependent in- 
dustries to reach the condition in which they are 


today, altho 62 percent of the lands which nor- 
mally should be producing timber are either de- 
nuded or contain only fuel or acid wood. New 
York State is sending rapidly increasing sums of 
money great distances where freight rates are 
enormous, and yet one-half of the area of the 
home territory is typical forest soil. 

The wood using industries of New York State 
are not holding their former position. The State 
is not supplying the quota of wood needed by its 
industries. New York State lumber is becoming 
exhausted and the State is depending on outside 
sources. The west Coast States are coming to its 
rescue and will continue to be its important re- 
serve. The condition can be met to best advantage 
by growing more timber and at the same time 
using wtih much more care that which the State 
already has. 


TO ENTER BUSINESS FOR HIMSELF 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 28.—J. F. Oldham, 
who for the last five years has been connected 
with the Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., at 
Long Leaf, La., as sales manager, and who has 
a wide acquaintance both in the producing and 
consuming fields, will enter business for himself 
on Dee. 1 with office at 624 Whitney-Central 
Building, this city. 

Mr. Oldham will do a wholesale and commis- 
sion business, placing orders for some of his old 
customers and selling stock for his mill con- 
nections. Because of his favorable location in 
New Orleans he feels that he will be able to give 
his customers prompt service in a personal way 
in looking after their orders and keeping them 
advised as to stocks and prices. 








SOME HINTS FOR THE CLOSE BUYER 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 26.—That early lum- 
ber buying is advisable is set forth in a bulletin 
just issued by the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, as follows: 


With an unprecedented dearth of logs, manufac- 
tured stocks light, and in poor assortment, severe 
spring car shortage inevitable, and with dammed 
demand likely to break torrentially, there is no 
need of crystal-gazing accurately to prefigure the 
future predicament of procrastinating lumber buy- 
ers. 

Delay in placing business now may seem justi- 
fied in expectation of lower rail freight rates and 
the customary seasonal softening of the manufac- 
turers’ market, but this year basic conditions of 
supply are so different that, instead of a weak 
market, those in touch with the situation in pro- 
ducing regions are apprehensive of a late heavy 
demand resulting in a recurrence of the wild auc- 
tion market that hit its peak in March, 1920. 

There has been a log shortage for several 
months. This was aggravated by storm conditions 
of the last two weeks, which cut the Oregon log 
output 50 percent, and the Washington output 
fully 40 percent. 

Ordinarily weather conditions, in this region, 
force a cessation of woods operations from the 
middle of December until the middle of February. 
On the strength of past weather records, there- 
fore, the prospects for increasing the supply of 
logs is not encouraging. 

Mill stocks, which have been below normal a 
good part of the year, were further liquidated in 
the spurt of buying that ran thru October. In 
attempting to replenish these stocks, operators 
find that such log supply as is available is almost 
destitute of the better grades, while No. 2 and 
No. 3 logs are being snapped up for car material, 
the Atlantic coast water movement, continued pur- 
chasing by Japanese, and a slight revival in the 
Australian market. 

Japan’s buying has virtually cleaned the open 
market of cedar; and the supply of hemlock, re- 
garded a drug on the market a few months ago, 
has practically been absorbed in the transpacific 
trade since Japanese engineers discovered its 
adaptability for wood block paving, both in street 
and factory use. 

Exporters, up on Japanology, say the Island 
kingdom in recent years has been producing, from 
Japanese forests, about the same amount of lumber 
as is produced in Washington State. Recently _the 
Government has prohibited further cutting of Jap- 
anese forests for an indefinite period, in an effort 
to check disastrous floods which have been oc- 
curring with alarming frequency. It is likely, 
therefore, that the Japanese will be active in the 
west Coast lumber market for some time. 

Freight rate adjustments, for the bulk of the 
transcontinental territory, will not be made until 
the Interstate Commerce Commission determines 
the rates and issues involved in the recently filed 
general complaint of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. It is possible that this case will be 
heard in January, tho no date has as yet been fixed 
by the commission. 

While railroad men do not agree with lumber- 
men in the matter of reducing freight rates, both 
transportation men and millmen are convinced 
that activity in the lumber market next spring 
will mean car shortage of considerable intensity 
and duration. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


HEARINGS ON RATE REDUCTIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 29.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for hear- 
ing at its offices here Dec. 14, the general 
proceeding which it last week announced would 
be undertaken into the rate situation. 

It goes without saying that the general im- 
pression prevails that the commission is cer- 
tain as a result of this investigation to order 
general rate reductions. 


Purpose Is to Elicit Facts 


In a statement issued today the commis- 
sion declares that the purpose of the hearing 
is to elicit facts. For this reason the submis- 
sion of evidence is not to be preceded by an 
argument or debate on questions of law or 
policy. At the close of the hearing opportu- 
nity will be afforded for argument, at which 
time questions of law as applied to the facts 
of record may be discussed. 

It is expected that during the week from 
Dec. 14 to 21 the respondents will put in their 
evidence. The hearing will then be adjourned 
until Jan. 9, and the commission states that 
past experience has shown that full devel- 
opment of the facts will be facilitated if cross- 
examination is deferred until the latter date. 


Schedule According to Commodities 


Before adjournment Dee. 21, a schedule for 
the hearing on and after Jan. 9 will be an- 
nounced. This will be arranged according to 
commodities. Interested parties are advised 
to address the secretary of the commission con- 
cerning the amount of time desired to present 
their case. 

The commission states that the hearing will 
be continued until adequate opportunity has 
been afforded for the presentation of such 
matters as in the opinion of the commission 
may aid it in determining the questions before 
it. At the same time every effort will be made 
to expedite the proceedings and to confine the 
evidence within reasonable time limits. Rela- 
tionships between particular points under ex- 
isting rates, it is announced, are not in issue, 


Outlines Matters to Be Presented 


In the outline of suggested matters to be 
presented the term ‘‘rates’’ covers fares and 
other transportation charges, and references 
to territorial rate groups are to those defined 
in Ex Parte 74: 


1. Are the present rates* reasonable in the 
aggregate under section 1 or other provisions 
of the act, either in the country as a whole or 
in the several territorial rate groups** defined 
in Ex Parte 74? Are the rates on specified 
commodities or descriptions of traffic reason- 
able? If not, to what extent are they unrea- 
sonable? This of course includes passenger 
traffic. 

2. To what extent are the respondents real- 
izing return contemplated by section 15a and 
what are the prospects for the future? This 
should be shown by individual lines, by terri- 
torial rate groups, and by classification terri- 
tories. 

3. To what extent have operating expenses 
been reduced since Aug. 31, 1920: 

(a) By furlough or discharge of employees? 

(b) By reduction in wages? 

(c) By changes in working conditions? 

Same questions as to operating expenses 
since June 30, 1821. State as in 2. 

What part, if any, of this decrease has not 
been included in the monthly reports of oper- 
ating expenses made to the commission since 
June 30, 1921? 

4. (a) How do fuel contracts and costs now 
current compare with those in effect on Aug. 
31, 1920 (give the figures)? When do such 
contracts expire? To what extent are contract 
prices conditioned on wage scales? What part 
of the cost of fuel is for transportation? 

(b) The same questions as to locomotives, 
cars, rails, ties and other materials and sup- 
plies. 

5. To what extent have rates been (a) fur- 
ther increased and (b) reduced since general 
increase of 1920? This should be shown by 
individual lines, by territorial rate groups and 
by classification territories. 

6. (a) What increase in gross and net op- 
erating revenues, absolutely and on a percent- 
age basis, resulted from the increases author- 
ized in Ex Parte 74? 


(b) What decrease in gross and net operat- 
ing revenues (1) has resulted and (2) may be 
expected to result from reduced rates which 
have become effective since Aug. 25, 1920? 
State separately. 

(c) What changes have there been in the 
volume of traffic since Aug. 31, 1920, and what 
are the prospects for the future? What has 
been the effect of rate changes upon the volume 
of traffic since that date? 


7. What readjustments, if any, following in- 
creased rates, 1920, have not been but should 
be effected? The commission there said: 


“Tt is impracticable at this time to adjust 
all of the rates on individual commodities. 
The rates to be established on the basis here- 
inbefore approved must necessarily be sub- 
ject to such readjustments as the facts may 
warrant. It is conceded by the carriers that 
readjustments will be necessary. It is ex- 
pected that the shippers will take these mat- 
ters up in the first instance with the carriers, 
and the latter will be expected to deal 
promptly and effectively therewith to the end 
that necessary readjustments may be made 
in as many instances as practicable without 
appeal to us.” 


These matters should be gone into thoroly. 


8. To what extent, if any, has maintenance 
of road and equipment been curtailed since 
Aug. 31, 1920? What is the present condition 
of road and equipment? 

9. What amounts have been expended since 
Aug. 31, 1920, for additions and betterments, 
including equipment, which, under the _ pre- 
scribed accounting system, are chargeable to 
capital account? What amounts are needed or 
will be needed in the immediate future for 
such expenditures, in the public interest, based 
(a) on present volume of traffic, and (b) on 
volume of traffic under normal conditions? 

10. What are the relative degrees of profit- 
ableness of the freight and passenger services, 
respectively? 

11. To what extent can net income be in- 
creased by enhanced economy and efficiency in 
management? 


12. If rates are found to be unreasonable in 
the aggregate in the country as a whole, or in 
one or more territorial rate groups, (a) should 
a general reduction in all rates be required or, 
(b) should readjustment be required in the 
rates on specified commodities or descriptions 
of traffic? 

If rates are found to be reasonable in the 
aggregate, but unreasonable on specified com- 
modities or descriptions of traffic, what read- 
justment should be required? 

13. What should be the rate of return after 
March 1, 1922? 





TO STUDY TRANSPORTATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 29.—Representa- 
tive Sydney Anderson, of Minnesota, chair- 
man of the joint congressional commission 
of agricultural inquiry, announced tonight 
that forty-four committees of shippers have 
been appointed to work in conjunction with 
the executive traffic committee of the rail- 
roads in securing data on the marketing and 
transportation facilities of the country. These 
committees are working under the direction 
of the transportation division of the commis- 
sion and represent 95 percent of the tonnage 
of commodities. 


These committees, together with the rep- 
resentatives of the railroads, have been asked 
to complete their work by Jan. 1, whereupon 
all data will be carefully reviewed and ana- 
lyzed by an advisory committee, whose per- 
sonnel will be announced shortly. There will 
be twelve members of this advisory commit- 
tee, representing transportation, industry and 
agriculture. 

Every phase of distribution is being in- 
vestigated in relation to transportation. This 
investigation involves physical property, trans- 
portation service, the economic relation of 
transportation to agriculture and industry, the 
administration of transportation and the anal- 
ysis of State and Federal laws applying to 
transportation. A study is being made of the 
relation of car service and supply to the suc- 
cessful distribution of products, with par- 
ticular reference to the present condition of 
equipment. It can be conservatively stated 
that 15 percent of the equipment of the rail- 
roads is in poor condition. 

A similar study is being made in relation 
to electric lines, water transportation and 
motors. 


ANOTHER HEARING ON VENEER RATES 


LovISvVILLE, Ky., Nov. 28.—About twenty 
veneer men were in Louisville last week attend- 
ing a hearing of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the petition of the Louisville divi 
sion of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso 
ciation, for lumber rates on plain veneers, ani 
rates 15 percent higher on figured veneers, as wel! 
as reductions on plywoods ete. The hearing 
started Nov. 21 and lasted until Friday eve 
ning. As none of the carriers and some other 
witnesses were not reached another date will 
be fixed for resumption of the hearing, which 
is to carry out the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission’s suggestion in Docket 8131 that such 
rates be established. 


STATE LUMBER RATE CASE SUSPENDED 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 28.—A tentative agree 
ment between shippers and railroads operating 
in Georgia has resulted in the indefinite sus 
pension by the Georgia railroad commission of 
the freight rate case in progress here during 
the latter part of November. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is considering commod 
ity rates in the territory and its findings will 
have a bearing on these rates in Georgia. 

The Georgia case, which involved a petition of 
the carriers for a general upward revision in 
rates, was of vital importance to all the South 
because the carriers planned to carry virtually 
the same case to all other southeastern states. 

Increases in lumber rates as high as 100 per- 
cent over present rates were sought, the average 
increase on logs and lumber amounting to about 
$4 a thousand feet. Testimony of prominent 
lumber men tended to show that the increases 
sought would virtually ruin the lumber industry 
of the State. 


MODIFIES DEMURRAGE CHARGES 

Burra.o, N. Y., Nov. 28.—The Railway Com 
mission of Canada has modified the demurrage 
charges on railway cars, which in future are 
to be $1 a day for the first two days, and after 
the first forty-eight hours’ free time; thereafter 
$5 a day. Rates were increased in 1917. In 
giving a decision in the matter, Chief Com 
missioner Carvell said: 

There ought to be no good reason why a car 
should not be unloaded in four days, which would 
only cost $4 by way of demurrage. If kept for a 
longer time, even if thru causes over which the 
shipper has no control, still, in the interest of th: 
general release of equipment, I think a penalty 
of $5 would not be unreasonable. 


~ 


RAILROADS FILE TARIFF INCREASES 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 26.—Following almost 
immediately on the hearing on log rates, held 
before the State department of public works 
recently, the railroads have filed new tariffs in 
creasing the rates on saw logs from 45 to 6: 
percent. This action by the roads is a resull 
of their agreement to file new tariffs on logs 
which they agreed to at the close of the hear 
ing. 

The new rates will undoubtedly be suspende:! 
by the State and the department of publie works 
will issue an order putting into effect log 
rates which it considers justifiable. No further 
hearings will be held, as both the railroads and 
the loggers have agreed to stand on the evidence 
submitted in the three hearings held during tlie 
summer and fall at which an enormous mass 0! 
testimony was submitted. 

While it is not considered likely that the 
rates asked by the railroads will be allowed, 
lumbermen and timber owners declare that th: 
tariffs submitted are simply outrageous. From 
the present average rate of $1.38 a thousani 
for the first five miles of haul the rate is ad- 
vanced to $2. On a haul of from five to ten 
miles the increase is from $1.37 to $2.25. On 
a haul of from twenty-five to thirty miles the 
rates are advanced from $1.84 to $2.90. From 
ten to ninety miles an increase of 10 cents for 
each 5-mile break is provided and from ninety 
to 150 miles an increase of 10 cents for each 
10-mile break, up to the maximum of $4.70 for 
150 miles. 
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DISCUSS HARD- AND SOFTWOOD SITUATION 


ToRONTO, ONT., Nov. 28.—Two exceptionally 
thoro and timely addresses were delivered at 
the meeting of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association (Ine.) on Nov. 18, in Hart House, 
here. A. E, Clark spoke upon conditions pre- 
vailing in the hardwood lumber trade, and A. C. 
Manbert, who followed him, directed his re- 
marks chiefly to the softwood trade. 


Mr. Clark referred to the great diversity of 
conditions that had prevailed in the hardwood 
trade during the last few years. Hardwoods 
had soared to heights untold, and great had 
been the fall thereof. The years 1919 and 1920 
had been referred to generally as ‘‘ boom years. ’’ 
In the light of subsequent events, they are now 
being referred to as ‘‘boomerang years.’’ 
Speaking of the present situation Mr. Clark 
said: 

The situation that has developed during the 
last few months was suddenly thrust upon us, 
because in June and July of 1921, when danger 
signals should have been up, the average hard- 
wood lumberman was booked with orders so far 
ahead that the question of selling lumber was not 
a problem. He did not heed the signals until 
“hold-off” signals on the part of the consumer 
appeared. The condition that followed, any one 
in the business will understand. 

The last few months have begun to show us 
considerable improvement in the industry. The 
consumers of hardwood lumber are 


hardwood is concerned, I consider that the sur- 
pluses are largely those that we see thru pes- 
simistic eyes. The only surplus that I see today 
is low grade hardwood and I hope that this will 
soon go when the building trade and the export 
trade resume their activity. 

One of the conditions that it will be necessary 
to correct in the hardwood situation is the result 
of hardwood being subject to a heavy freight rate. 
Our local freight rates from Ontario to Quebec 
points into Toronto or similar markets are out of 
alignment with the rates that are bringing low 
grade products of the southern States into Canada. 
It seems ridiculous that today, when the price 
of low grade hardwood has gone down almost to 
the 1914 level and you can buy a carload of cull 
hardwood for $150 to $175, you should pay $200 
to $250 freight upon it. 

The timber in the hardwood industry today is 
considerably further back from points of produc- 
tion than it was before the war. You can not 
take the railway to the timber, and the expense 
of bringing timber out to the railway is much 
greater than in prewar days. Hardwood today 
does not produce the quality of some years ago. 
Our percentages of high grades are not equal to 
what they were, but the low grades are much 
greater. The only thing holding reasonably right 
in price has been the upper grades. Unless this 
situation is restored, you can not hope for great 
production. In all lines of hardwood, northern 
and southern, the available, dry, or prospective 
cuts of 1922 will not be sufficient to prevent, in 


look back at it, what wonders it would bring to 
us in the tremendous interests which have been 
our experience. There have been all sorts of at- 
tempts made to picture suitable analogies to the 
situation. We have had the overhead analogy 
of the pendulum swinging back and forth; I try 
to think of some new analogy. If I close my 
eyes I seem to see a great mass of men marching 
on and on, ever in pursuit of the satisfaction of 
desires, and the fulfilment of interests. In the 
purely economic field, they seem to see before 
them a great mountain, which we shall call the 
Mountain of Prosperity, and how eagerly and how 
joyously they are climbing that mountain, 
scrambling and toiling, pushing and searching, all 
in the great endeavor to reach the top, and finally 
the top is reached, all too soon. Before half of 
them are up its side, it is reached by the pioneers, 
who are suddenly struck with fright. The pros- 
pect that promised so beautiful and so fair as 
they climbed these slopes, suddenly becomes fraught 
with danger and the sun that was so warm on the 
slope seems to be sinking. The winds of ad- 
versity are beginning to whistle and promise all 
sorts of disaster, and so the pioneers at the top 
begin to decide that they want to go down. Some 
of them, not so fearsome as the others, taking the 
situation with more courage and proceeding some- 
what cautiously and leisurely, say to themselves, 
“the sun will come up again, and the wind will 
go down if we wait a little while,” but others in 
their precipitation lose their foothold and go to 
the bottom, in sheer disaster in many cases. Those 

who reached the bottom first then 





buying; not in large volume, but are 
expressing interest in the price situa- 
tion, a thing that they did not do 
for many months previous. Their 
orders, however, are not large, be- 
cause of changing price conditions, 
lack of confidence in a_ stabilized 
market, and failure to know a bar- 
gain when they see it. Conditions, 
however, are rapidly being restored. 
Manufacturers have absorbed and 
written off the inflated prices and 
costs. Hardwood today in many 
is selling considerably below 
the present cost of replacement. This 
is not a healthy condition, but I 
think that our consumers are grad- 
ually coming to a recognition of our 
position. 


Surplus Gradually Worked Off 
So far as some of the trade is 


NG 


ceases, 


Two bluer guys you'd seldom meet. 
country’s going to the dogs,” 


hoarding every single cent. 


CAUGHT NAPPING 


BY WALTER WELLMAN 


\ OIDNIT 
EVEN HEAR 
His HORN 


ME 
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Two men stood idly in the street discussing the 





“depression.” 
It was a gloomy session. 

said one, in accents cheerless, 
business now is on the bogs, while east and west is beerless. 
I wouldn't start investing while there's 


continued on their journey, but they 
did not all go down—a few had been 
particularly well prepared. They had 
provisions and joined in bands to- 
gether to maintain by exhortation 
and numbers the enthusiasm with 
which they had started out. 


At the Bottom Again 


And so we find among those at the 
bottom, ourselves, the lumbermen, 
who made the descent very, very 
rapidly, many of us bruised and sore, 
and worn with the experience, and 
we look back on those of the moun- 
tain side, and we call to them “Come 
on; come down. We are all joined 


“Our together in this enterprise, but we 
“and can not go ahead without you.” But 
re those who are well banded together 


say “No, we find this position very 
fine. We will stay a while longer.” 
But they can not stay forever, be- 


concerned, the surplus of stored lum- 
ber has been very largely worked 
off. During 1921 the production -of 
hardwood has been materially below 
normal, In Canada and the United 
States the production of hardwood 
lumber would indicate that the cut 
is not over 25 percent of normal, 
This condition can not be healthy. 
There is cause for this, however, in 
the fact that present prices will not 
reproduce lumber, and there is no 


a profiteering gent within our midst infesting. I tell my customers to 
wait and do their building later, for | can’t bear to contemplate the 
wicked price inflator.”’ “I quite agree with all you say,” his hearer 
coincided. ‘“‘I, too, advise them to delay, tho I am oft derided. I tell 
them, in a year or so, that prices will be falling, and that they'll save 
a pile of dough. The price is now appalling.” 

The two were sad and quite forlorn, and could but sob and mutter. 
They didn’t even hear the horn, till they were in the gutter. A load 
of lumber passed “‘on high,”” while they were busy talking, and profits, 


cause back of them are those who 
insist upon coming down, like their 
employers, the railways and the con- 
tractors, who say, we must get down 
to a level with the rest of them. 
Those who reach the level first are 
then on the way into a new field. 
Some of them have found that they 
have passed out of the soft and 
trembling and sodden ground that 
has been the scene of their sudden 





encouragement to anyone to go inte 
the woods to take out hardwood 
lumber that will be sold on the pres- 
ent market. 


also, passed them by because the two were knocking. 
here to stay, tho knockers will not say it. 
the way for trying to delay it. 


Prosperity is 
They'll all be left beside 


precipitation ; for example, the cot- 
ton growers, who did not plant as 
much cotton as they would have in 
years gone by, and who find on ac- 





The western situation in regard to 
the farmer is not a healthy one. I 
do not think he is getting value for his goods at 
the present time. This, in our industry, is re- 
flected by the condition that is at present affect- 
ing the implement trade of this country and the 
United States. The implement trade is anything 
but healthy. This condition, however, as I see 
it, will be corrected. Certain dealers in supplies 
that enter into house building have refused to 
absorb what must finally be a loss, and labor con- 
ditions are not what they should be. I think 
that before we can look for prosperity, each of 
us must be willing to absorb his share of loss in 
profits, or reduction in wages. Before we can 
hope to have a healthy and strong condition in 
the industry, we must correct our own attitude 
to the industry. There is nothing the matter 
with business, but there is something the matter 
with our attitude toward business. I do not think 
that any of us are putting the pep into business 
that we should. 

Optimistic for the Future 
; The furniture business and the piano trade are 
improving rapidly. The railway companies are 
repairing their rolling stock and are adding new 
rolling stock. Building, at certain points, has de- 
veloped almost to boom conditions, and every in- 
dication is that the future holds considerable im- 
provement in store for us. I look for good 
business for our trade. In so far as a surplus of 


a short time, a considerable shortage of No. 1 
common and better. The condition in low grades 
is a problem. I think we must have better prices, 
but I also feel that the situation is such that 
the same betterment in price is fraught with dan- 
ger because of the apparently close-at-hand short- 
age in the hardwood industry which may possibly 
lead to a runaway market similar to 1919 and 
1920. 


The Softwood Situation 


Mr. Manbert, who followed Mr. Clark, re- 
ferred in his introductory remarks to the fact 
that some people believed that the present busi- 
ness situation is psychological. Expert busi- 
ness statisticians were not able to agree in their 
analysis of the present situation. It was rea- 
sonable, therefore, that lumbermen_ should 
flounder about considerably in the dark, when 
trying to learn where they were, and where 
they were going, in these rather perilous times. 
Mr. Manbert continued: 

Business is so multifarious and many sided that 
it is not strange that when things get out of joint, 
it takes a long time, and a very difficult time, to 
get them back into joint. We have had a wonder- 
ful experience during the last few years, and if 
we could only practice a little detachment and 


count of crop failure and other con- 
ditions that their prices have gone 
up. Others are enjoying the same experience and 
so we take heart and say our turn will surely 
come next, realizing that in the process of time 
each man takes his turn and has his chance. 

Perhaps you will agree with me that that is a 
fair statement of our situation now. We are going 
to travel on something of a level course for some 
little time to come. There will be up grades and 
then there will be depressions, but history itself 
shows us that after an experience of this kind, 
for a considerable time afterwards, business con- 
ditions must maintain a fair degree of uniformity. 
That is to say, until those fellows who are left 
on the hill come down and join the throng and 
we carry on into a broad new space of large op- 
portunity where we can develop the new con- 
sciousness and new agreements and come to com- 
mon opinions so that-there are not so many dif- 
ferences of ideas, we will not experience until then 
any prolonged or sustained advance. But I do 
believe that if what goes up must come down, it 
is also true that what goes down must come up, 
if it goes down too far. 


A Change Is Here 


I could tell you many other reasons, but to me 
the one reason, which is quite satisfactory, is that 
reason which we make a good deal of fun of when 
we speak of the intuition of the women folk. I 
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think we all have an intuition that the change is 
here. It is in the air. It comes to us from every 
side and we know it whether we try to prove it 
by argument or not. No business can long con- 
tinue unless it can continue on a prosperous basis. 
Otherwise it dries up and stops. Now we have 
been going thru a drying up period in manufactur- 
ing and merchandising. ‘There has been a great 
deal of shrinking in, all the way along the line. 
The great trouble is that we forget these things. 
We do not realize them. You can not produce 
lumber today and sell it at present prices. 

Mr. Manbert then submitted prices in rela- 
tion to lumber production costs bearing out the 
point he had made. Continujng he said: 


I believe these facts about cost of production 
should be made known to us and to our salesmen, 
because the salesmen are bearing the brunt of the 
burden today. I do not blame the buyer for the 
present situation. It is human nature. I do say 
that it is up to the seller to be equal to his job, 
and to do his part and state the facts as he sees 
them and knows them to be. How else can our 
business prosper unless it is directed upon lines 
of moderate certainty, and how can we have some 
measure of dignity unless we carry some degree of 
independence into our actions among buyers and 
sellers? These things that I have outlined are 
things that the salesman is supposed to know, and 
to use when meeting the other fellow. And who 
is this other fellow? He is a fellow with the same 
problems as we have. I say it is time we should 
wake up to the facts. I do not blame the buyer, 
but I do blame ourselves for not having a little 
more application, and not realizing what the situa- 
tion is. 

Now is the time to have a little courage. Now 
is the time to marshal up all the facts that we 
know. Now is the time to develop this new con- 
sciousness. We have to develop new ideas of 
values, and they can be developed by the gradual 
affirmations of men like ourselves, based upon our 
experiences. If we will but consolidate our experi- 
ences and crystalize them as we should, they will 
bring forth a common understanding and a basis 
of action that will give us a fundamental security 
and firmness in our position. 

I am minded in conclusion to give you the words 
of that great Apostle, St. Paul, who said something 


like the following: “Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think of these things.” 





CALIFORNIA COMPANY EXPANDING 


Los ANGELES, CAuiFr., Nov. 26.—E. J. Stanton 
& Son, pioneer sugar and white pine lumbermen 
of this city, have recently opened an eastern 
sales office in Cleveland, Ohio, at 523 Schofield 
Building, in charge of A. A. Derry, who has 
been in the employ of 
the company for several 
years. 

Mr. Derry is a native 
of Salem, N. J. Upon 
leaving high school he 
entered the employ of 








A. A. DERRY, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 


Manager Eastern Office |, 
of E. J. Stanton & Son 








the Waterbury Lumber 
& Coal Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., where he_ re- 
mained until 1912. Soon 
after this he went to Los 
Angeles, Calif., where he 
entered the employ of E. 
J. Stanton & Son, with 
whom he has remained 
ever since, except for 
two years that he spent in France with the 20th 
Engineers. When Mr. Derry was mustered out 
of the army, after the armistice was signed, he 
returned to Los Angeles and again entered the 
service of the Stanton organization, where he 
rapidly made a record as a salesman and was 








eventually elevated to the position of assistant 
sales manager. 

Mr. Derry has had a wide experience in (.\i- 
fornia sugar and white pine, in the sawmill »p- 
erations, the planing mill and the yard, and 2!so 
in the sales end of the business. His close ¢ n- 
tact with the mill operations and general lum jer 
business has equipped him with the knowle.'ve 
that will enable him to give the eastern us: rs 
of California soft pines reliable, first hand in- 
formation. Mr. Derry’s ability to make fries 
and hold them thru his natural desire to serve 
them gained for him a reputation with his eo. 
pany which made him the logical choice for the 
position of manager of the eastern sales oflice. 

E. J. Stanton & Son is one of the pioneers in 
the California sugar and white pine district and 
has specialized in these woods since 1895. Thru 
long years of experience with the California 
pines this company has acquired knowledge of 
the requirements of factory and pattern lum)e 
users, which makes it possible for it to render 
a real service to eastern buyers. 

The Stantons come from a family of old Mivh- 
igan white pine lumber manufacturers that op- 
erated mills in that State as far back as 1870. 
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PLAN FOR FIRE PROTECTION 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 30.—Fire protection on 
Wisconsin forest lands was discussed and plans 
for expenditure of $25,000 Federal aid granted 
under the Week’s bill recently passed by Con- 
gress, were formulated here Tuesday by W. B. 
Crosby, forester of the United States Forest 
Service and C. L. Harrington, of the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission. Wisconsin has made 
provision to meet the Federal aid, giving $50,000 
annually for fire protection work on timberland 
along the water sheds of navigable streams. 
Little of this money was expended during the 
present year because of an almost complete ab- 
sence of fires. 





THE SHINGLE ROOF IN EVANSTON 


As noted in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the fire chief of Evanston, IIl., 
after attending the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs in Atlanta, Ga., 
became imbued with the idea that shingle roofs 
were a menace and should be abolished. Follow- 
ing his report that contained this reeommenda- 
tion the city council of Evanston took up the 
revision of its building code so as to forbid the 
use of wooden shingles anywhere within the city 
limits. 

Among those who have come to the defense 
of the wood shingle in connection with this con- 
troversy are Hiram McCullough, vice president 
of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Chicago, who 
has addressed a letter to Mayor Pearsons, of 
Evanston, explaining the lumbermen’s views on 
the subject, and George N. Lamb, secretary of 
the American Walnut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who is quoted as saying: ‘‘I am not inter- 
ested in wood shingles but certainly would pre- 
fer them to a lot of the junk that is being sold 
as roofing in Evanston. Ruling against wood 
shingles in the code would be silly. There are 
wood shingles that are more fire-retardant than 
most composition roofings.’’ 

Another who has come to the defense of wood 
shingles is T. F. Laist, manager of the Chicago 
headquarters of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who has written a letter to 
the editor of the Evanston Index as follows: 


THE SHINGLE ROOF IN EVANSTON 


* * * is also quoted as saying: “As a mat- 
ter of fact the use of wood shingles in congested 
districts is a crime.” 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
concedes the point and recommends the elimination 
of shingles from such districts, but when the 
writer says that districts not congested are apt to 
become so eventually and uses that as an argument 
against shingles, I can not fail to point out the 
absurdity of the argument which if carried to its 
logical conclusion would eliminate all but fireproof 
buildings. As a matter of fact, when a district 
becomes congested, the entire character of the 


neighborhood and consequently the construction of 
the buildings is changed. 

Furthermore, it is stated that probably 20 per- 
cent of fires not directly attributed to crime or 
negligence are traceable to wood roofs. This per- 
centage is not in accord with reliable statistical 
information, as somewhat less than 2.6 percent of 
all fires are attributed to shingle roofs measured 
in dollars, 8 percent in number—75 percent of these 
were small fires. When one realizes that, wherever 
the cause of a fire is unknown and the building 
happens to have a shingle roof, the fire is attributed 
to sparks on the shingles, this small percentage 
does not indicate that the shingle roof is the 
menace some would have us believe. 

It is stated that there are a lot of composition 
substitutes that cost no more than the wood 
shingles that are but little better than the wood, 
but that there are, also, among them very excellent 
and fire resistive compositions. 

This statement is in accord with what I have 
observed, but by far the largest percentage of com- 
position roofs belongs to the former class. Also, 
all tests have been made on new asphalt shingles, 
not old. The only protection that a composition 
roof has is the gravel, crushed slate, or mica coat- 
ing, the rag felt shingle itself being of very in- 
flammable materials. After a time the coating 
washes off and leaves a surface far more hazardous 
than wood. 

Several of the large cities mentioned in the lists 
of the National Fire Protection Association of those 
prohibiting wooden shingles have within the last 
few years repealed their local ordinances prohibit- 
ing shingles, for reasons of economy, since they 
found—as in Dallas and Houston, Tex.; Lynn, 
Mass.; Birmingham, Ala., and other large cities— 
that when shingles were excluded from the roofing 
market, cheap grades of other roofings flooded 
the market and were not found satisfactory from 
point of service. 

In Springfield, Ill., where the antishingle ordi- 
nance exists at the present time, you can not secure 
a good quality of any rolled roofing or asphalt 
shingles, so the dealers advise, and “B” grade roof- 
ing alone is sold at prices about equal to “A” 
grade. This shows what a monopoly in the roof- 
ing business can do to increase building costs. 

All defects in the shingle are known and are 
emphasized by its competitors, but competitive 


roof coverings have been in use too short a time 
to have developed all the faults that they may 
have. Another point that seems to be lost sight 
of is very important: It is the old shingle roof not 
properly cared for, in which the shingle has be- 
come warped and curled, that is the greatest 
hazard. Very few fires start on new shingle 
roofs. <A very large percentage of shingle roofs 
are old roofs and by far the greater number of all 
roofs are shingle roofs. On the other hand, tlie 
larger percentage of composition roofing is new. 
I venture to say that if the situation were re- 
versed the wooden shingle would reap some of 
the praise now bestowed by its enemies on coni- 
petitive material. 

Therefore it might be suggested that it wou! 
be fair and conducive to practical results if su- 
thorities would condemn dilapidated old rovwis 
when these have become more than a norm! 
hazard, rather than place the blame where it dovs 
not belong. 


With as much logic you could prohibit chimne > 
or electric wiring, for by far more fires are ; 
tributed to defective flues and poor wiring th: 
to shingles, 


It seems to me that if, instead of talking 
random, the antishingle interests would prove t''* 
following points their arguments against wo! 
shingles would be more convincing: 

1. That the wood shingle has proved itself to '» 
a menace to life and property in Evanston and no: 
somewhere else thousands of miles away under co! 
ditions of which we know nothing. That t! 
hysterical agitation going on in other sections » 
the country and which has resulted in perhaps th 
elimination of the wood shingle in those localitic: 
should not be regarded as proof of the undesir- 
ability of the shingle in Evanston. 


2. That a reasonably priced substitute may »° 
obtained with fire-resistive qualities superior ‘° 
those of shingles. 

3. That this substitute can be shown to be fir 
resistive after a number of years of exposure ‘” 
the elements and after the outer coating 
worn off. 


4. That reasonable care is taken in eliminatir*: 
or reducing the hazard of old roofs ready for re- 
placement. 
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SHIPS NEARLY EIGHTEEN MILLION FEET 


EATTLE, WASH., Nov. 26.—In the last issue 

9 The Sliver, the house organ issued regularly 

1} the Nettleton Lumber Co., this city, an article 

presented which shows that in the last 

months the company has shipped nearly 

hteen million feet of lumber to various world 
vets. To give details the article says that— 


During the first ten months of this year, from 
1. 1 to Oct. 31 inclusive, the Nettleton Lumber 
has shipped 17,755,074 feet of lumber from 
plant in vessels of various nationalities and 
ids to ports from the Atlantic coast to far-off 
w Zealand. 
Unoflicially, without digesting the table of cargo 
ipments on file in the plant office, we would say 
‘»pan and California were the two heaviest buyers 
Nettleton lumber, altho hundreds of thousands 
feet of this company’s manufactured products 
ive been shipped to the west coast of South 
.merica, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Australia, 
hina and the Atlantic seaboard. 
The cargo shipments, 17,755,074 feet, represent 
-pproximately half of the Nettleton Lumber Co.’s 
it since Jan. 1. During the last ten months a 
ifle over 35,000,000 feet of lumber has been 
nianufactured. A major portion of this cut has 
lready been disposed of—either thru cargo or rail 
~hipments already made or thru orders on file. 
An unofficial compilation of figures showing the 
approximate amount of lumber exported from this 
plant shows that during the 10-month period 
named 5,777,359 feet was shipped to California 
ports, a major portion of this lumber being 
<ciestined for San Pedro and other southern Cali- 
fornia ports. 
The list furnished us, prior to going to press 
with this issue, did not include the two last trips 


> 





will be removed in a relatively short interval. 
This modification of the order is dependent on 
the findings of a commission composed of high 
class Japanese engineers, whose first act was 
to recommend the present stringent policy, as 
the initial step in coping with a situation which 
has become steadily worse during the last few 
years. 


CALIFORNIA TO INCREASE CUT OF PINE 


SUSANVILE, CauLir., Nov. 26.—The Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co., of this city, is one of the few 
companies in the California pine district that 
has been operating day and night shifts. This 
company has run two shifts at its main sawmill 
plant since it started last April. The company’s 
sawmill is a very fast, compact plant, with a 
double cutting band head rig and a daily ca- 
pacity (two 10-hour shifts) of 175,000 feet. The 
company has been operating in large timber for 
pine, its logs running about three to the thou- 
sand feet. The box factory, which is a very 
important unit of this plant, is equipped with 
ten cut-off saws and four twin band resaws, giv- 
ing it a 10-hour capacity of 120,000 feet. The 
box factory is operating a day shift only. The 
company’s No. 1 sawmill here has not operated 
this season. This is a smaller mill and is 
equipped with circular head rig, having a 10-hour 
capacity of about 55,000 feet. The company is 
planning to run both the No. 1 and the No. 2 




















One of the Westinghouse turbo-generators in the new box factory powerhouse of the Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co., Susanville, Calif. 


of the Forest King. On these trips the vessel 
carried something over 3,000,000 feet. 

During the ten months, according to the unof- 
iicial list, 2,571,889 feet were shipped to Japan; 
“approximately 1,000,000 feet to China; 2,034,455 
to the Hawaiian Islands and approximately 2,000,- 
000 feet to the Atlantic seaboard. 

The remainder of the amount credited to cargo 
hipments was shipped to the United Kingdom, 
West Coast of South America, Australia, New 
Zealand, Cuba, the Philippine Islands and other 
arts of the world, 


JAPAN PROHIBITS FOREST CUTTING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 26.—One way of ac- 
ounting for the tremendous demand for west 
Coast lumber in the Orient is to say that Japan 
as developed the market for the purpose of 
conserving its own timber. A report to that 
offect, credited to a sea captain, was placed be- 
fore the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
some time ago. As a result Robert B. Allen, 
ecretary-manager, started an investigation, and 
uas found out that Japan has prohibited cut- 
ing in the forests of the empire, not as a matter 
of conservation, but for the purpose of con- 
rolling the flood situation. 

The information secured by Mr. Allen came 
‘rom a leader of the Japanese parliament, who 
probably had as much to do with the promul- 
yation of the order forbidding cutting as any 
other Japanese statesman. On the same author- 
ity it is learned that the restrictions on cutting 





sawmills when it starts operating in the spring, 
thereby increasing the 1922 cut over the 1921 
very materially. 

For the box factory plant, a separate unit, 
the company recently completed the construction 
of a new power house, which is a concrete build- 
ing 60 x 120 feet, with a large concrete fuel 
room built on one side. It has two units of 
vertical watertube boilers, giving it 1,100 horse- 
power. In the generator room are two British 
Westinghouse turbo-generators. One of these 
generators will run the plant, but the other is at 
present used as reserve power only. The power 
house is equipped with a traveling crane for 
handling the turbines in case of repairs. 

This company gets its log supply at a point 
twenty-six miles west of Susanville on the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, where it is operating in 
large timber. 

Charles McGowan, vice president, and A. G. 
Breitwieser, secretary, make their homes in 
Susanville, while J. W. Rodgers, vice president 
and sales manager, and R. D. Baker, president 
of the company, make their headquarters at San 
Francisco, where the general and sales offices of 
the company are located in the Monadnock Build- 
ing. G. N. Glass, treasurer of the company, 
lives in Pittsburg, Pa. Mr. Glass has other lum- 
ber interests in addition to the Lassen Lumber 
& Box Co., being president of the Keystone Lum- 
ber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STORMS HINDER LOGGING OPERATIONS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 26.—A recent visitor 
to Seattle was L. A. Nelson, district secretary 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
with headquarters at Portland, Ore. While 
here, Mr. Nelson authorized a review of storm 
conditions, as they had come under his notice, in 
the Columbia River region. On the lower river, 
there was a terrific rain; in the Portland dis- 
trict embracing country fifteen miles east of 
that city there was rain with freezing weather; 
and eastward, a snow storm and heavy freeze. 
Mr. Nelson said: 

The Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. is down with 
over four feet of snow in the logging camp. The 
Clark County Timber Co., near Yacolt, Wash., 
is operating, but in deep snow. The logging 
camps down river on the Kerry line are all 
down, as a trestle 170 feet high was destroyed 
by a big mud slide. It is doubtful if the Kerry 
line will be in operation again this year. The 
Big Creek Logging Co. lost a bridge, but will 
not be down more than three or four days. In- 
man-Poulsen, Eastern & Western, and the Wis- 
consin Logging Co. have been compelled to close. 
The other camps are operating, but under diffi- 
culties, and the output is greatly curtailed. 

The water in the Willamette River prevents 
the logging camps on the Tillamook branch from 
dumping into their booms. With the camps on 
the Kerry line and the Tillamook line down, the 
output of the independent loggers is reduced 50 
percent. 

Red fir logs have not been moving very freely, 
but since the storm there has been some buying 
from the camps producing these logs. 

Unless conditions change materially there is 
no doubt that a great many mills will be forced 
to close from a lack of logs. 

The Willamette Valley Lumber Co. and Cobbs 
Mitchell camps are not affected by the storm. 
The East Side Mill & Lumber Co. lost a raft 
from the boom when the river rose eight feet 
in twelve hours. The Jones Lumber Co. and the 
Inman-Poulsen Co. each lost a raft of fir; and 
the Multnomah Lumber & Box Co. lost two rafts 
of spruce at the same time and for the same 
reason. The Spaulding Logging Co. at Salem 
lost a number of logs from rafts. 


TELL OF STAINED SHINGLE SALES CAMPAIGN 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 26.—Harry P. Gasch, 
president, and Herbert S. Kendall, secretary, of 
the Creo-Dipt Co., of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
were guests of the shinglemen at the Wednesday 
luncheon, and gave an interesting review of the 
work of their company during the last year. 
During that interval they handled about 500 
ears of red cedar shingles, all of which were 
stained and put out as a quality product. The 
method of sale is thru local dealers, stimulated 
by an extensive campaign of national adver- 
tising. The company has set its mark for 1922 
at a thousand cars of shingles. 

The visitors criticized present methods to the 
extent of observing that when the market was 
on the upgrade the manufacturers as a rule did 
not fill orders in rotation, and sometimes shipped 
‘*short’’ carloads. One shipment received by 
the company under those conditions had con- 
tained only 140,000 shingles. On the contrary, 
they had received a carload containing 411,000 
shingles on a falling market; and considering 
all the facts, they thought there was room for 
improvement in the respects noted. 

Touching on the question of transits, they 
made the point that it was impossible for deal- 
ers to anticipate the market by six weeks, and 
for that reason they contended that the transit 
method had its merits, and while the system 
had its defects it was not the only ‘‘ bad actor’’ 
in an unsettled market. They made a plea 
for price stabilization, saying that if the manu- 
facturer was entitled to $4.25 for clears they 
would prefer to pay that price for fifty-two 
weeks in the year, instead of paying $2.50 for 
one day and $5 for the next. 

In connection with the visit of Mr. Gasch 
and Mr. Kendall, there is a well authenticated 
report that the Creo-Dipt Co. will establish a 
shingle staining plant at Minnesota Transfer 
during the coming season. 








THERE IS a Chinese proverb which says: ‘‘A 
mouse can drink no more than its fill from the 
largest river.’? Moral: Be content with enough. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 


FRED SPENCER STIMSON, member of a 
family of noted lumbermen, died of heart dis- 
ease on the afternoon of Thanksgiving day, at 
the Hamilton Arms, 
Seattle, Wash., as he 
was dressing to attend a 
family dinner at Holly- 
wood Farm. The attack 
seized him without any 
warning other than that 
he had been suffering 
from a severe cold. Mr. 
Stimson was born at 
Big Rapids, Mich., July 











The Late 
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12, 1868. He was edu- 
cated in the grammar 
schools and Swarthmore 
College, Philadelphia, 
but left college early to 
enter the lumbering and 
milling business of his 
father, Thomas Douglas 
Stimson, at Muskegon. 
In 1888 he spent a year 
in the lumber districts 
of the Pacific Coast, and 
in 1891 located with his 
father and two brothers in Seattle to begin lum- 
ber operations. He was one of the organizers 
of the Stimson Timber Co., the Yakutat Can- 
nery Co., and the Yakutat & Southern Rail- 
way Co. 

Mr. Stimson made a hobby of his Hollywood 
Farm, and developed it into a model institution 
after years of arduous labor and heavy expense. 
In the end he was able to say that he was a man 
who had ridden a hobby and had made the hobby 
pay. His conduct of the farm during the mem- 
orable snow storm of 1916 when the entire Pa- 
cific Northwest was blockaded is perhaps the 
brightest page in the life of this public-spirited 
man, for he spared no expense in delivering 
Hollywood milk to thousands of Seattle babies 
who were dependent on it for their daily food. 
That act of Mr. Stimson endeared him to a mul- 
= of households as nothing else would have 

one. 

He was a director of the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition from its incorporation, and 
was president for 1921, On Nov. 5 he was re- 
elected at Portland for the 1922 term. He was 
a life member of the Rainier Club, Golf and 
Country Club, Seattle Tennis Club and the Arctic 
Club. He was regent of the State College of 
Washington. During the.last year Mr. Stimson 
financed a series of fresh-air classes for under- 
nourished children, providing a milk products 
diet for groups of twenty children for two weeks 
at a time under direction of the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League. During recent years Mr. Stimson 
had disposed of his interests in the cannery and 
milling business, and confined his investments 
to timber holdings and real estate. He was a 
heavy owner of Seattle property and owned large 
tracts of timber adjacent to Puget Sound. 

Mr. Stimson married Miss Ruth Nellie Clarke, 
of Muskegon, in 1889. She survives him with two 
sons, Harold Clarke Stimson, and Frederick Fan- 
ning Stimson, and a daughter, Mrs. Walter A. 
Moore, all of Seattle. Three brothers also sur- 
vive: Charles D., of Seattle; E. T., of San Fran- 
cisco, and Willard H., of Los Angeles. 








CHARLES VAN PELT, for eighteen years in 
the lumber industry in Minneapolis, Minn., and 
well known to the trade on the west Coast as 
well as in the Minneapolis region, died at his 
home in that city on Thursday, Nov. 24, after a 
long illness. He had been injured in an automo- 
bile accident about four years ago, and had never 
recovered entirely, altho he had attended to busi- 
ness until the last. Mr. Van Pelt was 69 years 
old and was born at Racine, Wis. As a young 
man he learned the lumber trade in the employ 
of Wisconsin and Michigan manufacturers. He 
then went to the west Coast and twenty-five 
years ago entered the employ of the Ferry-Baker 
Lumber Co., representing it on the road. He 
then went to Minneapolis, about eighteen years 
ago, and took charge of the sales office of that 
company there. About four years ago he also 
became representative for the Puget Mill Co., 
and recently had added the line of the Burton- 
Beebe Lumber Co. of Seattle. Mr. Van Pelt lost 
his wife and infant son years ago. He is sur- 
vived by several brothers. 





CHARLES WESLEY CHICK, who had been 
prominent in lumbering circles in the North and 
Northwest for many years, died at the family 
home in Paw Paw, IIll., on Thursday, Nov. 17, 
aged 65. He was ill for only half an hour, tho 
his general health had not been very good for 
years. Mr. Chick was a native of Gratiot County, 
Michigan, born in 1857. He moved to Whitehall 
in 1872 where he was superintendent for the 
firm of Staples & Covell for many years. He 
later went to Marquette and Ontonagon, Mich., 
and then Phelps, Wis., finally retiring to Paw 
Paw when his health began failing. A widow 
and one daughter survive. 


CHARLES H. FLATO, JR. 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


KINGSVILLE, Texas, Nov. 380.—Charles H. 
Flato, jr., manager of the Kingsville Lumber Co., 
of Kingsville, and one of the best known and most 
influential citizens of south Texas, is dead at his 
home here as the result of a pistol shot thru the 
heart. Mr. Flato had been in ill health for sev- 
eral months and only two weeks ago had returned 
to Kingsville from Corpus Christi, where he had 
been under treatment. His condition was consid- 
ered better, but he had not yet resumed control 
of his many business interests. The nervous strain 
had been too great, perhaps greater than he would 
admit, and more than his most intimate friends 
realized, and thus his tragic end comes as a great 
shock to his family and thousands of friends thru- 
out south Texas. Kingsville and Kleberg County 
business, social and church interests are the heavi- 
est losers in the passing of this man. He was ac- 
tive in all that tended to develop the city and 
county and was an officer or director in many 
business and civic institutions in this section of 
the State. The funeral was held here today. The 
deceased is survived by a widow, three children, 
father and mother, two brothers and numerous 
other relatives. 


Charles H. Flato, jr., has been so intimately 
connected with the development of the region in 
which he made his home and had his business in- 
terests that a biography of him is in essence a his- 
tory of his county and city. And yet it is less 
than twenty years ago that this enterprising 
young man began his career in that place. He 
went into Kingsville on a stage coach about seven- 





THE LATE CHARLES H. FLATO, JR. 


teen years ago, when that village had less than 250 
white inhabitants and Kleberg County had not 
been organized. Today a wealthy city of over 
5,000 with fine business buildings and beautiful 
homes, and a county which stands as a model of 
community development and agricultural enter- 
prise have been established, and Mr. Flato has 
been in the forefront of this march of progress. 
Mr. Flato’s lumber yard was the first permanent 
business building in Kingsville, and it grew to great 
proportions as the town’s size and prosperity grew. 
He later added hardware and other mercantile 
lines, and then branched out in agricultural and 
live stock and other enterprises. He was a leader 
in all community welfare movements. He also 
built many of the homes in Kingsville, having 
always been an ardent enthusiast in home building 
and owning. At the time of his death he was vice 
president and treasurer of the Kingsville Lumber 
Co. and the Ragland Mercantile Co., active vice 
president of Robert J. Kleberg & Co., bankers, 
president of the Kleberg County Oil & Gas Co., 
active vice president of the Kleberg County Com- 
mercial Club, president of the Kingsville school 
board, vice president and treasurer of Raymond- 
ville Lumber Co., vice president and director in 
the Corpus Christi Hardware Co., and connected in 
various ways with many other business concerns 
of the city and county. 

Mr. Flato was probably most beloved because 
of his interest in the children of his community. 
He was always fond of children and found many 
ways of doing things for them. His hobby was 
keeping in touch with as many children of the 
schools as possible, and when he was first elected 
president of the school board, he collected the 
names of all of the children in the primary grades 
and the dates of their birthdays. After that on 
each child’s birthday, each year, he sent a birth- 
day card or letter and gift. He had a list of 800 
children whom he remembered in this way. His 
greatest treasures were the great loose-leaf books 


in which he kept the letters of thanks which |. 

received from these children. The childish scraw'\< 

constitute his greatest monument for it means | 

pine live on in the hearts of the rising gene 
on. 

In lumber association work Mr. Flato had alwa: s 
been active. He served as president of the Lu 
bermen’s Association of Texas for three tern 
and as vice president for one term. 





RUFUS K. GOODENOW, for many years 1 
head of the Canton Box Co., of Baltimore, M 
died at his home in that city on Nov. 23. Mi. 
Goodenow had not been in good health for soi:e 
time, but his condition was not consider: |! 
serious. An attack of pneumonia hastened t! 
end. Mr. Goodenow was 66 years old and 4 
native of Maine. He went to Baltimore when a 
young man and entered the lumber busine-s 
there with George G. Tyler. Later he organiz: ( 
the Canton Box Co., now one of the largest aii 
most uptodate plants in that city. Mr. Good. - 
now joined the Baltimore Lumber Exchanse 
many years ago and came to be looked upon 
as one of its most loyal, active and unselfish 
members, taking an active part in all endeavors 
to promote the best interests of the trade. lie 
served as its president, and held various othr 
offices. He was a member of the managing coim- 
mittee for years. As chairman of the house 
committee he had much to do with the arrange- 
ment of the social features of the Exchange, 
and he was an entertaining speaker, whenever 
he could be prevailed upon to give his views 
on trade and other matters. He held member- 
ship in the Maryland Club, the Baltimore Club 
and the University Club, and also served is 
bank director, and held other affiliations indica- 
tive of his public spirit. He is survived by 4 
widow, a son, Rufus K. Goodenow, jr., his busi- 
ness partner, and a daughter. 

The Baltimore Lumber Exchange, at a special 
meeting called upon notice of the death of M: 
Goodenow, adopted resolutions expressive of the 
high esteem in which he was held by the trade, 
and of the great loss caused in its ranks thru 
his death. Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., Wil- 
liam M. Burgan and Theodore Mottu, were desiz- 
nated to represent the Exchange at the funeril 
which took place on Monday, Nov. 28. 





CHAUNCEY PETTIBONE, retired lumberman, 
died Wednesday, Nov. 16, at the home of his son, 
Fred W. Pettibone, in Lumberton, Miss., at the 
age of 81. Mr. Pettibone was a native of St. 
Lawrence County, New York, and a veteran of 
the Civil War. After that war he entered the 
lumber export business, making many voyages 
to Europe. About fourteen years ago he re- 
tired from active business and had since made 
his home with his son who is general manager 
of the Edward Hines interests in Mississippi. In 
fulfillment of his wishes the remains were taken 
to Polo, Ill., for interment. Besides his son, Mr 
Pettibone leaves two daughters, both married 
one living in Canada and one in California. 





JOSEPH M. McINNIS, former logging superin 
tendent of the Barker & Stewart Lumber Co 
of Wausau, Wis., and well known logger of 
northern Wisconsin, died Wednesday night, Nov. 
23, at his home in Wausau, of pneumonia. M) 
McInnis was born May 6, 1863, at Ratho, Ont. 
and was taken to northern Wisconsin by his pa! 
ents when he was nine years old. e is sul 
vived by a widow and two children. 





WILLIAM E, LITCHFIELD, president of th: 
Litchfield Lumber Co., of Boston, Mass., and on 
of the most prominent lumber merchants in tl: 
East, was instantly 
killed on Nov. 19 when 
struck by an outward al 
bound New York, New 
Haven & Hartford ex- 
press train, while cross- 
ing the tracks at Harri- 
son Square’ _ Station, 
Dorchester, Mass. The 
funeral was héld at the 
home, 75 Bellevue 
Street, Newton, Mass., 








The Late 
William E, Litchfield 








a large number of lum- 
bermen being among the 
attendants. Burial was 
made in Forest Hills 
Cemetery, Boston. , Mr. 
Litchfield’s son, George 
A. Litchfield, II, and 
his brother, George A. 
Litchfield, ist, were 
called from the mill at 
North Vernon, Ind., and 
reached Boston at noon 
on Monday. A widow, Mrs. Cordelia Litchfield 
and three daughters, with the son and brothe! 
survive him. 

Mr. Litchfield was connected with the lumbe! 
business in Boston for many years. He was : 
native of New England and was a resident 0! 
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Newton for fifteen years. He had been a lumber 
merchant since 1884, as a member of Litchfield 
Brothers, of Boston and North Vernon, Ind., 
which was organized as a wholesale business in 
thit year. He was president of the L. & H. 
Lumber Co., manufacturer and dealer in western 
and northern hardwoods in Boston, and operated 
a wholesale and export hardwood lumber busi- 
ness under name of William E. Litchfield. 

‘Ir. Litchfield was active in lumber association 
work ever since his entrance into the lumber 
business. He was president of the Massachu- 
se!ts Wholesale Lumber Association for several 
terms, and represented that organization at 
meetings of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. He was a member of the 
Nitional Hardwood Lumber Association, the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Association, the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, and was a delegate 
o! the Massachusetts Association to the United 
Siates Chamber of Commerce. He was also a 
member of various other business and social 
organizations, and was a Mason. 





“a. A. DE LOACH, internationally known as 
the inventor of the DeLoach friction-driven saw- 
mill engine and the DeLoach turbine water 
wheel, and owner of the mill machinery manu- 
facturing plant of the A. A. DeLoach Co., at 
Oakland, near Atlanta, Ga., died at his home 
in Atlanta on Sunday, Nov. 20, at the age of 64. 
Mr. DeLoach established his first plant in Atlanta 
in 1880 where his two inventions were manufac- 
tured for several years, the plant also turning 
out shingle mill machinery and lathes. This plant 
was destroyed by fire in 1896, but rebuilt. In 
1906 the plant was moved to Bridgeport, Ala., 
remaining there only about two years when 
Mr. DeLoach returned to Atlanta, ‘establishing 
the present plant at Oakland City. A widow, 
five brothers and one sister survive. 





MRS. MARY L. AXLEY, mother of O. O. 
Axley, manager of the Southern Lumber Co., 
Warren, Ark., died at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Maggie O. Freeman, at Little Rock, Ark., 
on Thursday, Nov. 17, at the age of 75. Mrs. 


Axley was born in Chambersburg, IIl., in 1846, 
and lived most of her life at Ullin, Ill., moving 
to Arkansas in 1912. Funeral services were held 
in Little Rock, Friday afternoon, Nov. 18, Rev. 
Fletcher, of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Little Rock, of which Mrs. Axley was 
a devoted member, officiating. The body was 
taken to Ullin, Ill., her old home, for interment. 


CLARENCE W. BANDY, of Seattle, Wash., 
widely known among west Coast lumbermen, 
met death in a strange and tragic manner on 
Sunday, Nov. 20. He 
had been duck hunting 
by airplane near Dunge- 
ness, on the Straits of 
Fuca, and on the return 
home, with Eddie Hub- 
bard, aviator, was lost 
off the north end of 
Bainbridge Island, when 
the plane was forced to 
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descend during a heavy 
snow storm. The wreck- 
ing of the plane oc- 
curred about 100 feet 
from the shore at 5 
o’clock in the afternoon. 
The last seen of Mr. 
Bandy alive was as his 
comrade watched him 
clinging to one of the 
pontoons in hope. of 
drifting to shore. Two 
days later a searching 
party found the body on 
the beach of Madison Bay, a short distance south 
of Agate Point. Mr. Hubbard held to other por- 








tions of the wreck and reached land in safety. 


Mr. Bandy was born in New York State forty- 
one years ago, and had lived in Seattle about a 
decade. He leaves a widow, who was formerly 
Miss Irene Osborn. He was a stepson of A. H. 
Gould, and was associated with him in a mill at 
Mukilteo, Wash., and latterly with the Gould 
Lumber Co., Seattle, of which organization he 
was secretary-treasurer and sales manager. He 
was also a trustee and vice president of the 
Almen-Crosby Motors Co., of Seattle. Mr. Bandy 
leaves many friends among the lumbermen of 
the Pacific Northwest. 





E. J. EYRES, assistant to the president of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Texas, died Satur- 
day afternoon, Nov. 24, following an operation 
at a Houston hospital. Funeral services were 
held from Christ Episcopal Church, Nov. 28. A 
widow and one brother, Frazier Eyres, of Van- 
couver, B. C., survive. Mr. Eyres, born in Eng- 
land of Scotch parents, in 1864, was 57 years old, 
and had been in America thirty-five years. He 
settled in Texas upon arrival in this country, his 
first work being with the Sabine & East Texas 
Railroad, then building from Sabine Pass north. 
This work took him to Woodville, Tyler County, 
in the heart of the east Texas lumber district, 
and he there left the railroad service to engage 
in business with John H. Kirby. Subsequently, 
about twenty-five years ago, they both moved 
to Houston, and when the Kirby Lumber Co. was 
organized in 1901, Mr. Eyres became chief clerk 
of the executive department, which position he 
held until his death. His intimate relations with 
his chief, and. the confidence and respect reposed 
in him by Mr. Kirby, made him practically the 
right hand man of that leader of the lumber in- 
dustry, and this respect and confidence were 
likewise accorded him by all with whom he came 
in contact in business and social life. Mr. Eyres’ 
death was a shock to his friends, altho they were 
not entirely unprepared for it because of the 
serious condition he had been in. A number of 
his friends were with his wife at his bedside 
when the end came. He had just returned from 
his second vacation in twenty years and it was 
thought that his health was improving. 





FLORIDA SOUTHERN PINERS CONFER 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Nov. 28.—A_ regional 
meeting of members of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, held in the rooms of the Jacksonville 
Lumbermen’s Club at the Mason Hotel here 
Nov. 26, brought a good attendance of Florida 
members. It was one of a series of regional 
gatherings being conducted by Seeretary- 
manager J. E. Rhodes. During the week meet- 
ings were held at Houston, Lufkin, Shreveport, 
Montgomery and Jacksonville. Mr. Rhodes left 
Saturday night for St. Louis, where a meeting 
was scheduled for Monday. There is to be one 
at Kansas City on Tuesday and one at Chicago 
on W ednesday. A few days later, meetings will 
be held at Little Rock, Lake Charles and Laurel. 


Rates Prohibit Movement of Low Grades 


Thomas W. Hamilton, vice president of the 
Southern Pine Association and manager of the 
Standard Lumber Co., of Live Oak, presided. 
Regional Secretary Gardner preceded Mr. 
Rhodes and reported on the freight rate situa- 
tion. He told of the association’s fight in the 
Georgia rate case which resulted in a suspen- 
sion of proposed increases. He declared the 
present freight rates on low grades of lumber 
prohibitive, and expressed his conviction that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will order 

general reduction for the southeast territory. 


The Government and Associations 


Mr. Rhodes gave a splendid analysis of the 
pyineipal problems before lumbermen today. He 
first discussed the change in public sentiment and 

Washington toward trade association work. 
Thue pendulum, he said, has swung very decidedly 
i the opposite direction. He related some in- 
t-resting incidents which occurred in the reargu- 
ment before the Supreme Court of the case 

‘ainst the American Hardwood Manufacturers‘ 

‘ssociation, which indicated that the prosecu- 
tion seemed to be unable to make out its case. 
\ decision in this case is expected by January. 

Hundreds of associations are striving to 

hilize business, Mr. Rhodes said, and told of 
tie efforts of Secretary Hoover and his asso- 
Gutes to help big business find a way to avoid 
exireme fluctuations. 


Should Be Free to Analyze Business 


Coneerning lumber, Mr. Rhodes said there 
vould never be any effort on the part of the 


association to agree on prices, but that manu- 
facturers will be able to make an analysis of their 
business and determine the worth of their lum- 
ber. ‘‘We ought to get a $30 average for south- 
ern pine the first six months of next year, and 
more the last half,’’ said Mr. Rhodes. ‘‘It is 
not bringing enough at the present average. 
Lumbermen are not getting the replacement 
value of their stumpage out of the present real- 
ization. Good longleaf timber in sizable blocks 
is worth around $10 a thousand today.’’ 


Can Mills Meet the Coming Demand? 


Association statistics show the least lumber 
in pile at sawmills today in history of asso- 


ciation. The stocks are nearly 40 percent below 
normal. The retail yard shortage is estimated to 
be 3314 percent. The housing shortage still 


exists and the country is estimated to be under- 
built by a million and a half homes. 

There is a softening of the market now, but 
a natural one that will not mean much redue- 
tion in prices, Mr. Rhodes believes. Naturally 
no large demand for lumber may be expected 
before winter breaks in the North. The pros- 
peective demand; with the railroads in the mar- 
ket, will tax the resources of southern pine mills 
and consequently will raise prices to a consider- 
able extent. Mr. Rhodes urged lumbermen pres- 
ent to write their senators urging the passing 
of the House bill to pay the railroads the $600,- 
000,000 owed by the Government. That will 
mean jobs for men and widespread placement 
of orders for many materials, he declared. 


Estimates Future Output of Pine 


The total cut of southern pine this year will 
not exceed 10,000,000,000 feet, said Mr. Rhodes. 
It was 11,000,000,000 last year, and 12,000,- 
000,000 the year before. It was 15,000,000,000 
feet back in 1916, a reduction from 15,000,- 
000,000 to 10,000,000,000 feet in five years. 
The great reduction this year is due to the en- 
forced curtailment because of falling prices. 
There were probably more manufacturing units 
in number last year than ever before in the 
South, but thousands of little mills were forced 
to shut down and many large ones chose to do 
so. It is not expected, however, that produc- 
tion in the future will be more than 10,000,000,- 
000 or 11,000,000,000 feet annually, which should 
be a market factor. 


Mr. Rhodes urged the Florida members to come 
to the meeting in December at Memphis and 
there express themselves on the reforestation 
question. He warned of the necessity of posi- 
tive action if the Capper bill is to be defeated. 


Praises Efforts for Fair Legislation 


A splendid tribute to the work of Frank 
Wisner at Washington was paid by Mr. Rhodes. 
He told of Mr. Wisner’s constant efforts for the 
last five years at Washington in behalf of fair 
legislation for lumbermen and cited one amend- 
ment which he was able to secure as being worth 
$40,000,000 to the industry. Mr. Wisner is an 
eg of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss. 





PREDICTING THE MARKET TREND 


(Concluded from page 43) 


and car builders have come into the market in 
the last few days for large amounts of car mate 
rial; one inquiry developed today for twelve mil- 
lion feet and several others for smaller amounts. 
This inquiry does not cover upper grades only, 
but includes car framing, car sills, ties, bridge 
timbers and many other items of the lower grades. 
Every week from now on will add to the volume 
from industrial and manufacturing plants. West 
Coast door factories are booked for their entire 
output for three months in advance. Is not this 
significant? The price of logs on Grays Harbor, 
Columbia River and Puget Sound have advanced 
$3 a thousand in the last week. Now there is only 
one way for lumber prices to go, and that is 
higher. Stocks at the yards are very low and 
they are also low at the mills. We have never 
seen stocks at the mills as low on standard items, 
especially uppers, the only exception being stocks 
of boards and shiplap, and they are going fast.—A 
west» Coast manufacturing and wholesaling con- 
cern. 


Our farmers are very hard up, and I can not 
see how they are going to be able to do a very 
large amount of building next year. We are having 
a very hard struggle on collections this year, 
harder than in any other year since we started 
business, and my theory is that if the farmers 
can not pay us this year for what they purchased 
during the years of 1920 and 1921 they will not 
be in a position to purchase much material in 
1922. If the money market eased up, I would 
not be surprised to see quite a little building done 
in villages and cities—A large line-yard dealer in 
the Northwest. 
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ORGANIZATION PLAN OF AMERICAN LUMBER CONGRES: 


The American Lumber Congress is designed to 
provide simple, direct, systematic, reliable and 
continuous machinery for the informal joint 
consideration of and action upon lumber trade 
problems of common interest to lumbermen. 

‘¢Lumbermen’’ includes timber owners, lum- 
ber manufacturers, lumber retailers and lumber 
wholesalers. 

The American Lumber Congress is to aid in 
giving simplicity, directness, system, reliability 
and continuity to codperation in the lumber 
trade. 

For this purpose, the American Lumber Con- 
gress is made up of associations, not individ- 
uals, The associations are represented by dele- 
gates, specifically named for that purpose. No 
association which does not appoint a delegate 
is a member of the Lumber Congress. 

The American Lumber Congress is informal. 
It has no membership dues or fees. It is con- 
cerned only with the common interest of lum- 
bermen. Its activities are confined to the trade 
problems of the lumber business. 

There is no classification of members. Every 
State, regional or national association of lum- 
bermen is eligible to membership. Each mem- 
ber association has a delegate. Each branch 
of the lumber trade is represented by the same 
total number of delegates. The delegates choose 
their own officers and their own standing com- 
mittee. 

If the delegates or the standing committee 
of the delegates devise a more satisfactory way 
to organize the American Lumber Congress, they 
are free to do it at any time. There is nothing 
to hinder them. 

The American Lumber Congress represents 
no one association, no single group of asso- 
ciations and no one branch of the lumber trade. 
If it does, it ceases to 2 a lumber Congress. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has taken the lead in this activity—first, 
because it originated the plan of an American 
Lumber Congress; second, because it initiated 
the project of the eventual development of an 
American Lumber Institute, which may accom- 
plish for the lumber industry what the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute has done for the 
iron and stcel industry and the American Petro- 
leum Institute for the oil trade; and, third, 
because someone necessarily must take the lead. 

The accompanying outline of the American 
Lumber Congress is a suggestion only. After 
the Lumber Congress has organized itself, it may 
modify this plan in any way it sees fit. The only 
claim for consideration of the accompanying 
outline of organization is that it represents 
more than two years of inquiry and study of 
the most practicable and most effective means 
of promoting a more efficient, more profitable 
and a happier lumber business thru codperation 
between the several branches of the lumber 
trade. 

The American Lumber Congress will meet in 
Chicago at the Congress Hotel, Florentine Room, 
on Thursday and Friday, April 6 and 7, 1922. 
All associations of the lumber industry which 
wish to be represented in the American Lumber 
Congress will select their delegate or delegates 
and on or before March 15, 1922, send their 
names to T. F. Laist, Chicago representative of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 1613 Harris Trust Building, Chicago, Il., 
who will receive the names for this purpose and 
report them to the Lumber Congress on April 6. 

Unless otherwise advised each association is 
urged to appoint one delegate and an alternate. 
The final determination of number of delegates 
to which any association is entitled will be made 
by the delegates to the American "uumber Con- 
gress on April 6 and 7. 

This therefore is an invitation to each State, 
regional or national lumber association to select 
its delegate; advise T. F. Laist of their names; 
instruct them as to any lumber trade matters 
it may wish to have considered by the Lumber 
Congress; and make sure that they are present 
in the Congress Hotel, Florentine Room, on 
April 6 and 7. 

As soon as the American Lumber Congress 
meets, on April 6, it will organize itself, provide 


for its permanent organization in any way it 
sees fit. Until that time the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association will make neces- 
sary arrangements. After that time its special 
connection with the American Lumber Congress 
will cease if the lumber associations of the Unit- 
ed States will carry it on together, as an aid 
to greater efficiency in the making, distribution 
and use of lumber, to a high public standing 
for the lumber industry and to a better and 
more helpful understanding between all branches 
of the lumber trade. 


Outline of Organization 


The American Lumber Congress shall consist of 
all national, regional and State associations of 
timber owners, lumber manufacturers and lumber 
distributers, whether at wholesale or retail, which 
shall appoint delegates to represent them at its 
annual meeting. All such associations shall be 
represented by delegates. 

Delegates 

Delegates to the American Lumber Congress shall 
be designated annually by the member associations. 
Each such association shall furnish to the secre- 
tary, not later than March 15 of each year, the 
names of its delegate or delegates. 

The total number of delegates shall not exceed 
seventy-five, of which twenty-five shall represent 
lumber manufacturers or timber owners, twenty- 
five shall represent lumber retailers and twenty-five 
shall represent lumber wholesalers. The chairman 
and vice chairmen shall be chosen from the dele- 
gates. 

Standing Committee 

A standing committee shall be designated at 
each annual meeting of the American Lumber Con- 
gress from its own number, by the delegates then 
present. The members of the standing committee 
shall so continue until their successors shall have 
been designated. 

The standing committee shall number seventeen 
including the officers of the American Lumber Con- 
gress, and four delegates each nominated by the 
delegates representing the lumber manufacturers, 
the lumber retailers and the lumber wholesalers re- 
spectively. 

Officers 

The officers shall be a chairman, three vice chair- 
men and a secretary. One vice chairman shall 
represent the lumber manufacturers, one the lum- 
ber retailers and one the lumber wholesalers. The 
officers shall be chosen annually by the delegates 
immediately upon the convening of the annual 
meeting of the American Lumber Congress, and 
shall serve for one year following the adjournment 
of such meeting, or until their successors shall 
have been chosen. 

Vacancies 


Vacancies among officers may be filled by the 
standing committee. Vacancies in the standing 
committee may be filled by the remaining members 
thereof. , 

Quorum 

A quorum at any meeting of a standing commit- 
tee shall be seven, provided that lumber manu- 
facturers, lumber retailers and lumber wholesalers 
shall each be represented thereat by not less than 
two delegates. ‘ 

Place and Time of Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the American Lumber 
Congress shall be held in Chicago not earlier than 
March 15 nor later than April 15. 


Meetings of Standing Committee 


Meetings of the standing committee shall be held 
upon call of the chairman or the secretary. They 
may be called at any time upon request from five 
members, and at such other times as the committee 
may decide. 

Reference to American Lumber Congress 


At the request of any five members of the stand- 
ing committee, any action of the standing com- 
mittee shall be referred to the American Lumber 
Congress. 

Notice of Meetings 

Notice of all meetings shall be given at least 

fifteen days before such meetings are to be held. 


Subcommittees 


The vice chairman and the four members of the 
standing committee representing lumber manufac- 
turers, lumber retailers and lumber wholesalers, 
shall constitute respectively the subcommittee of 
manufacturers, retailers and wholesalers. Each 
such subcommittee will, therefore, have five mem- 
bers. ‘The vice chairmen of the standing committee 
shall preside over their respective subcommittees. 

Each subcommittee may meet separately, or 


a 


with either of the other two subcommit! .s 
at any time and place, but their action does | 4t 
become the action of the standing committee ¢ 
the American Lumber Congress until appro od 
by it. 
General Authority 

A standing committee shall have authority » 

matters not otherwise specifically provided fo: 
Fees 
There shall be no membership fees or dues. 
Committees 

There shall be no committees of the Ameri 1 
Lumber Congress except the standing commit 
unless specifically so provided by the Americ o 
Lumber Congress, 


CALIFORNIA BUILDING CODE CAMPAIGN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28.—Field repor's. 
coming to the National Lumber Manufacture :s’ 
Association during the week from California in- 
dicate that lumbermen of that region are taking 
a very active interest in the State housing |.\, 
and it seems probable that with proper guidi ce: 
this bill will be defeated. Mr. Kraemer, {ld 
representative of the building code bureau of 
the National, spent the week in California, and 
while in San Francisco he discussed the housing 
bill with Senator Burnett, the author, and with. 
Mark Cohen, of the California Housing Insti- 
tute. Mr. Kraemer talked to Edward Glass, di- 
rector of housing, who has been charged with 
the enforcement of the law. The proposed hous 
ing bill, compared with the present law, con- 
tains provisions for the use of wood that indi- 
cate a greater liberality, which, however, would’ 
be neutralized by local ordinances, so that im 
reality nothing would be gained. The refer- 
endum, which has been quite generally discussed 
of late, has made the shingle the issue, and lum- 
bermen should not be influenced in favor of the 
bill by a citation of a supposed increase in the 
use of wood, as this inerease may easily he 
taken away by local ordinances. 

During the week beginning today, the trade: 
extension activities of the National association 
will be carried into Santa Barbara, Riverside nd’ 
Fresno, Calif. F.C. Stewart, building inspector 
in Santa Barbara, Calif., advises the Washing- 
ton office that a building code is being written: 
for the city of Santa Barbara. Mr. Stewart 
states that he is anxious to have the assistance: 
and the codperation of the National. An oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Kraemer to meet with the River- 
side Realty Board is being arranged, and ar- 
rangements of a similar character are being 
made with the County Chamber of Commerce, of 
Fresno, Calif. 

The importance of keeping closely in touch 
with building code activities thruout the coun! ry 
can not be overestimated. By maintaining en- 
tacts which have been carefully developed, ‘he 
National is able to forestall the adoption of m: ny” 
ordinances that restrict or eliminate wood. "ie: 
rapid construction development in this coun ry 
has resulted in an increasing demand for hon:s, 
and this demand has made home building a fer’ ‘le: 
field for the speculative builder. About twe ty 
years ago began an era of prosperity in lie 





building business, especially in the field of 


speculative building. There entered the fi id 


many incompetent men who had no knowledge «tf 


the proper use of materials. Backed by | 'g 
loan companies, these men often became 
home builders of the day. They thouglit of sp: 4’ 
and quick turnover rather than quality. 

Frame construction today in many instance. is- 


being judged by the class of work which th se 
Therein lies “¢° 


men unloaded on the public. 
need of a greater public education in the ri. it 
uses of lumber in building. 





Ficures from the 1920 census sliow that ‘0' 
1919 the value of forest products on farms » \s 
$394,321,828; of which products valued at $2 /,- 
716,046 were. sold, and the remainder used 1’ 
the farms. ts 
numbered 2,014,696, or 31.2 percent of all \\e 
farms. The number of farms reporting 1 -'- 


chantable timber Jan. 1, 1920, was 946,871, «1d! 
the acreage reported was 35,270,527. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION’S BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETS 


Membership of the board of directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was well represented in a meeting held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Thursday to act up- 
on a number of important matters affecting 
the lumber industry as a whole. Immediately 
after the calling of the meeting to order by 
Presiient J. H. Kirby and the reading of the 
minutes of the preceding meeting by Secre- 
tary- lanager Compton, R. W. Vinnedge of 
Seattie, Wash., offered a resolution upon the 
death of D. O. Anderson, of Marion, 8. C., for- 
merly chairman of the advertising committee 
of the national and an active worker in many 
fields for the welfare of the industry as a whole 
In in{roducing the resolution Mr. Vinnedge paid 
high tribute to Mr. Anderson. Edward Hines 
seconded the resolution, endorsing all that Mr. 
Vinnedge had said and testifying to his high 
opinion of Mr. Anderson after thirty years’ 
acquaintanceship. C. S. Keith also spoke in 


On motion it was ordered that the secretary 
send to the regional associations copies of the 
publicity matter and that members of all the 
associations contributing be made conversant 
with the publicity work as it progresses. The 
need was felt of making the individual opera- 
tors fully aware of the benefits of the pub- 
licity in order that it may have the proper 
financial and moral support. It was pointed 
out that progress is necessarily slow and the 
experience of other industries was cited as 
evidence that persistence brings success. A 
motion by Mr. Keith asking the secretary to 
coéperate with the regional associations to the 
greatest possible extent was carried, the idea 
being to codrdinate the efforts as far as pos- 
sible. 

At the conclusion of the discussion of the 
publicity work J. 8S. Newlin, in charge of the 
timber testing work at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, spoke briefly of the principles in- 





Wuereas, The directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association re- 
cognize the existence of a public necessity 
in the replacement of forests adequate for 
the needs of future generations, and be- 
lieve that it warrants the-serious and con- 
structive consideration by the nation; and 





Wuereas, We believe it is an obligation 
of government, both Federal and State, 
thru legislation to extend financial aid to 
secure to the generations of the future 
these timber requirements, and that it is 
the duty and obligation of every citizen to 
aid the Government to reach a wise, just 
and effective solution of its forest prob- 
lem; and 

Wuereas, We recognize that the future 
public needs for forest products can not be 
adequately supplied without the reforest- 
ation of some lands which are now held in 
private ownership, and we believe that 
owners of forest land will codperate with 
the Government in such action as may in 





Help Frame Forestry Law 


fact be necessary to enable the Govern- 
ment at public expense to safeguard this 
recognized public necessity, therefore, be 
it 

RESOLVED, That the board of di- 
rectors of this organization hereby ex- 
presses to the committee of agriculture of 
the House of Representatives its desire to 
aid in all ways possible in supplying the 
committee with industrial and economic 
facts pertaining to timber growth and lum- 
ber manufacture and consumption, and re- 
commends to the committee the services 
of our president, John H. Kirby, and those 
of the chairman of our forestry committee, 
George S. Long, men who are particularly 
qualified to enlighten the committee on 
the essential facts involved in this im- 
portant problem; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the secretary is di- 
rected to transmit a copy of this resolution 
to the chairman of the committee of agri- 
culture. 








highest terms of Mr. Anderson and offered an 
amendment to the resolution that it be en- 
grossed and a copy sent to the members of the 
family. The resolution then was passed. 
Some discussion then was indulged in re- 
garding the publicity campaign and E. P. 
Allen, director of publicity, was asked to make 
a report of his work. In response Mr. Allen 
told of the use of newspapers, the preparation 
of cony and of the response that is beginning 
to be noted as a result of the work done. Dis- 
cussion that followed indicated that it was 
felt ‘hat the work should be continued, but 
that responsibility for the copy should be 
definiiely fixed so that suggestions from re- 
§loni! associations and individuals might be 
brou:ht to the attention of the responsible 
Person. The understanding reached was that 
Mr. Allen should be responsible under the di- 
rection of Mr. Compton and that the work 
shou! | be carried on under the general diree- 
tion of the advertising committee. The board 
of direetors will appoint a chairman of the 


advertising committee to replace Mr. Ander- 
son, { 


volved in timber strength, discussing knots, 
rot, cross grain, checks, shrinking ete. The 
general purpose of all the tests is to afford 
the basis for recommendations for the most 
conservative use of timbers in construction 
work. One great fault, he said, is the mixing 
of strong timbers with weak ones; the re- 
sult being that the excessive strength of the 
strong timbers is wasted because the load is 
brought to the level of the weak timbers. 
Careful grading, he said, would bring up the 
quality and permit raising the stress. The 
morning session ended with Mr. Newlin’s 
address. 

In opening the afternoon session President 
Kirby expressed his gratification at the large at- 
tendance, declaring that when members would 
travel thousands of miles to attend a meeting 
of the board of directors the industry ‘‘ could 
not fail to find a place in the sun.’’ 

Action had been taken at a previous meet- 
ing to dissolve the Forest Products Exposi- 
tion Co., a corporation, the only step remaining 
being to present certain documents to the secre- 
tary of State to complete the work of dissolving 


the corporation. A report to that effect was 
made by the secretary-manager. 

It was agreed to reorganize the American 
Lumber Congress along the lines planned by 
Secretary-manager Wilson Compton. This pro- 
posed plan is printed on page 64 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. A report of the 
work of the committee on taxation was made 
by R. B. Goodman, chairman, and Judge W. S. 
Bennett, the latter being elected at this meet- 
ing a member of the committee, formerly hav- 
ing acted in a legal advisory capacity. The 
report of the committee was accepted and filed, 
with instructions to be printed and sent to all 
members of contributing associations. 

Secretary-manager Compton told of the corre- 
spondence with and the action of the Common 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association, an account 
of which appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of Nov. 26, page 48. His action was 
approved by the board. On motion the chair- 
man was authorized to appoint a committee to 
confer with representatives of substitute indus- 
tries with a view to making clear to them that 
the lumber industry is not advocating lumber 
for any use to which it is not adapted and is not 
opposing the use of other materials where they 
are suited to the purpose. 

Another question brought before the meeting 
was that of the investigation of the Forest Serv- 
ice regarding the minimum requirements of a 
forestry program which has been carried on in 
various sections. Secretary-manager Compton 
told briefly of the progress made, it being ex- 
pected that the reports of the Forest Service 
investigators in the diffe. at regions will be 
ready early next year or within six months. 
A great deal of discussion followed, and in an 
attempt to get the consensus a resolution was 
presented stating the association’s position with 
respect to the invitation of the House of Rep- 
resentatives committee to be represented before 
it at a hearing to be held beginning Jan. 9. 

This resolution, presented by J. W. Blodgett, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., comprised three preambles 
or recitals. The first recital recognized the public 
interest in providing forests for future gener- 
ations. The second recognized the obligation 
of the governments, Federal and State, to make 
secure the forests for future generations. The third 
recognized that the public needs of forests can 
not be supplied without reforestation of private 
lands, and that the owners of private lands 
should cooperate with the Government in secur- 
ing such an act as will enable the Government 
to supply the public necessities. 

The resolution provided that the association 
should supply the Department of Agriculture and 
the committee of Congress such data and facts 
as are needed to secure proper legislation, and 
tendered to those authorities the services of the 
president of the association, J. H. Kirby, and 
the chairman of the forestry committee, George 
S. Long, to that end. 

Considerable discussion made clear that this 
resolution was not intended to commit the asso- 
ciation to the support of any particular bill 
or to any particular policy, the purpose being 
to secure a law that should make secure private 
rights while at the same time giving full recog- 
nition to the interests of the public. The reso- 
lution appears elsewhere on this page. 

The meeting also adopted a resolution urging 
the immediate expenditure of the appropria- 
tion of $20,000,000 for work on the Mississippi 
waterway project. 

This concluded the proceedings of the meet- 
ing. 

PRO 

AT THE CLOSE OF 1920 there were 592,190 per- 
sons on the pension rolls in this country, of which 
306,971 were widows. 
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Cypress Millmen Foresee Active Spring Demand— 
Advertising Success Leads to Plans for More 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 28.—One of its most 
interesting meetings in many years was held by 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in semiannual session at the Mason Hotel 
here today. Nineteen cypress companies were 
represented by one or more officials and the meet- 
ing was not closed till early evening when ad- 
journment was taken for a banquet given by the 
association for the members and guests present. 

. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Jeanerette, La., vice president of 
the association, presided in the absence of Presi- 
dent Wilbert. It was the first session held in 
the history of the association without the pres- 
ence of its genial secretary, George E. Watson, 
who has been ill for some time at St. Louis. The 
first action of the association was to send a 
message of cheer to Mr. Watson and later a 
resolution expressing sympathy and a hope for 
his early return to his duties was adopted. 


Better Business at the Threshold 


The address of H. B. Hewes was optimistic. 
Mr. Hewes declared that the period of defla- 
tion and liquidation has turned the corner and 
that better business times are at the threshold. 
His address follows in full: 


It is with regret that we announce the ab- 
sence of our esteemed president, Capt. I*red- 
eric Wilbert, who has found it impossible to 
be present on account of the demands of his 
private business. He writes that he is awfully 
sorry not to be with us and advises that he is 
confident that the worst of the business de- 
pression is over and that we can all look for- 
ward to brighter days ahead, and urges us to 
continue our efforts in the upbuilding of our 
association that has accomplished so much for 
cypress in the past. 

Our worthy secretary, George E. Watson, 
who I expect has done more for cypress than 
any other living man and who in all his long 
years of service has never before been absent 
trom one of our meetings, is unable to be with 
us today on account of his illness. 

I doubt if there has ever been a period within 
the history of the lumber industry that will 
compare in inactivity and deflation with that of 
the twelve months preceding September last. 
Many mills were closed down entirely, while 
others were running only part time, and it was 
one continued effort on the part of the manu- 
facturers to keep production costs within range 
of realization values. Fortunately, the worst 
is now over and we can all be thankful that 
the violent readjustment of business caused 
no greater suffering than it did. Underlying 
conditions are now more sound than at any 
other time during the last two years and con- 
fidence, tho still tempered with caution, in- 
spires a widening circle of business men, and 
within the last two or three months all have 
experienced a marked improvement in condi- 
tions generally. 

The great, momentous questions affecting the 
life of commerce are one by one being solved: 
Organized labor that so long impeded a re- 
turn to normal conditions is gradually seeing 
the light and is now acceding to the trend of 
the times and to the laws of demand and supply 
and accepting a reduction in wages; the railroads 
have recognized the necessity for lower freight 
rates as a means to a revival in business, and 
are now revising their tariffs downward in keep- 
ing with the lower costs of operating; a new 
revenue law has been enacted that will slightly 
lower the burden of taxation and remove some 
of the onerous provisions that were hampering 
industry and driving capital out of business 
into tax exempt securities; the international 
conference on armaments is now in session in 
Washington with every probability of an agree- 
ment being reached that will not only lessen the 
possibility of future conflicts, but materially re- 
duce the tax burdens of all the nations involved. 
All these things tend to better business con- 
ditions in both domestic and foreign fields, and 
I believe we can confidently look forward to one 
of the most prosperous seasons next spring that 
we have ever enjoyed. 

Among the things ‘contributing to this ex- 
pected prosperity, I have mentioned the liqui- 
dation of organized labor and reduction in 
freight rates, but I want to modify this state- 
ment somewhat by saying that much remains 
to be done along these lines. Labor in the 
railroad, mining and building industries must 
accept further reductions and give more serv- 
ice for what it receives, and the railroads must 
further reduce their rates before there will be 
a great resumption of business. As long as 
sawmill and farm labor is forced to accept 
from $1.50 to $2 a day, while that in the build- 
ing trades and on the railroads receives from 
75 cents to $1.25 an hour, and it costs more to 
transport lumber from the sawmill to the con- 
sumer than the manufacturer receives for his 





lumber in the first place, conditions are too un- 
equal for any lasting prosperity. It will, how- 
ever, only be a matter of time and a short time 
at that, when all these matters will be ad- 
justed, and they should not deter us from going 
forward with the assurance that he who does 
will be bountifully rewarded for his effort. 

The report of the treasurer, E. G. Swartz, of 
the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., showed a balance 
of over $7,000 in the treasury, a most favorable 
condition. He expressed the hope that this fund 
would grow in a way that would provide more 
money for advertising during the next six months 
than has been available over the last period. Re- 
ceipts during the last six months were $97,723, 
with expenditures of $90,250. 

C. 8. Williams, chairman of the committee on 
insurance, reported a saving to the mills in the 
association this year of more than $25,000 due 
to the work done by the insurance department in 
charge of J. R. Black, of the association. This 
department was successful in its efforts to apply 
the revised rates of the Louisiana Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau to the mills of the association. The 
average rate on lumber yards for the last year 

was .925 as compared to 1.03 for 1920 mh on 





H. B. HEWES, JEANERETTE, LA.; 
Who Presided 


plants it was 1.919 for 1921 as compared with 
1.954 in 1920. A warning was voiced by Mr. 
Williams that the members refer solicitations 
from cut-rate insurance brokers to the associa- 
tion. 

The committee on membership, of which J. 
Wade Tucker is chairman, reported only one 
resignation from the association since its last 
meeting six months ago. It is the purpose of the 
executives to solicit memberships from non- 
member mills; to make a special effort in this 
direction in order further to strengthen the or- 
ganization and make it possible to do greater 
things for the sake of the promotion of cypress. 
A committee was appointed consisting of Arthur 
Cummer, J. F. Wigginton and Mr. Tucker to 
determine upon a minimum fee for members who 
cut only a limited amount of cypress but who 
could join and receive the association benefits. 

Changes in Grades 

Following the report of L. W. Gilbert, chair- 

man of the committee on grades and specifica- 
tions, several changes were made in the grades. 
There being manifest a certain demand among 
woodworking factories and custom planing mills 
for a strictly high class factory grade of tide- 
water cypress, which demand is not satisfac- 
torily met by any of the present standard 
grades, a grade of random widths, first and sec- 
ond clear, was adopted. The committee also 
recommended and the meeting adopted a grade 

of ‘‘D’? finish in place of and closely observ- 


ing the interpretation of the grade of select 
common. . 

Other new grades adopted were selected No, 1 
common, excluding the coarsest pieces admitted 
in No. 1 common, and a grade of No. 3 common, 
The selected No. 1 common will supply a de. 
mand that has developed for a common type of 
finishing lumber and the No. 3 common is in. 
tended for sheathing and similar purposes. 

R. H. Downman, chairman of the committee 
on railroads and transportation, declared that 
the reduction of freight rates is inevitable. His 
report showed that the railroads are making 
claim adjustments more promptly than formerly 
with less errors in weights and overcharges. Mr, 
Downman read a letter from EF. W. McK: iy, traf. 
fic manager for the association, in which the 
Georgia rate case was reviewed. Mr. McKay 
declared that rate revisions downward are not 
far distant but that the basis of reduction will 
depend upon the labor board in the matter of 
wage adjustments. 


Reports on Tupelo 


J. F. Wigginton made a report on tupelo 
which was encouraging. He said that while no 
other wood had suffered during the depression 
like tupelo, it is coming back strong. His report 
follows: 

No wood has been subject to more violent 
fluctuation in demand and price within the last 
eighteen or twenty months than tupelo. Dur- 
ing 1919 and 1920 its selling price rose to un- 
dreamed of heights until many manufacturers 
were lulled into the belief that never again 
would it fall to prewar levels, but it did, and 
did so with such a thud that many of us have 
not recovered from the shock. For six or 
eight months during the fall of 1920 and the 
spring and summer of 1921 there was little or 
no call for this species, and the stocks on hand 
at the mills were in grave danger of serious 
damage from strip burn, and, the mills realiz- 
ing this, accepted any price that was offered by 
the occasional buyer, until much of the stock 
was sold at a price that netted but a little 
above. one-third what it had cost to produce. 
It, however, was among the first woods to feel 
the effects of the improved conditions and the 
recovery to date has been from $8 to $10 a 
thousand feet, and cost or better is now being 
obtained. 

As a consequence of the low price that pre- 
vailed during the period of depression, many 
of the mills ceased to manufacture it, and as 
a result stocks are low at nearly all the mills 
and in some instances are entirely exhausted. 
Anything like a normal demand will be imme- 
diately reflected in better values. 

Tupelo as now manufactured and cared for 
is a wood of much intrinsic merit and is suit- 
able for many purposes in which it is at pres- 
ent very little used. What it needs is more 
vigorous and systematic publicity. 

Market Conditions 


The subject of market conditions provoked 
much discussion. E. G, Swartz read a report 
from an authority on building which revealed 
that during October building in the United 
States reached a high water mark. He fore- 
casted a strong demand next spring. 

W. G. Hollister, of the Gulf Red Cypress Co., 
Savannah, Ga., said that cypress lumber stocks 
are below normal and that a good demani may 
be expected next spring. 

J. F. Wigginton told of his observations on 4 
recent trip thru the middle western States where 
he found the farmers hard hit because of the 
subnormal prices for their products, but said 
this condition is only a temporary one. Ile ad- 
vised the necessity for continuing the publicity 
program for cypress because of the keen compe 
tition that other woods threaten to give. The 
tendency of the retail buyer, he said, is to han 
dle lumber that he can make the most profit out 
of but that good buyers don’t want a substitute 
and that if cypress is properly advertised, the 
buyer will continue to demand it. 

M. C. Hughes, of New York, of the sales de: 
partment of the Cummer Lumber Co., declared 
he is a bull on lumber; that next spring will 
reveal a demand from the railroads, industries 
and builders of homes that the supply of lumber 
will not be equal to. He expects next spring to 
be the best in the history of lumber, but warned 
against forcing up prices because of. the demand, 
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as too great a marking up, in his opinion, would 
mean killing the building boom, 

J. W. Opdenweyer, jr., said he had talked with 
railroad executives recently and he believes it is 
their opinion that the freight rates must be 
lessened to stimulate business. John A. Bruce, 
of the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., said that 
Florida has been the brightest spot this year in 
the lumber industry; that the demand for lum- 
ber has been good all the time and will continue 
to be strong next year. 

Mr. Hewes called attention to the fact that 
as inventory time draws nearer prices for lum- 
ber are getting stronger instead of weaker, an 
unusual condition which means higher prices next 
year, 

The falling off in demand for eypress from 
washing machine manufacturers was explained 
by Mr. Opdenweyer as being caused by the pro- 
duction of a metal tub which threatened to re- 
place the wooden one. J. F. Wigginton said 
that this condition had prevailed for a time but 
that he had been told recently by two washing 
machine manufacturers that the metal tub is not 
the success promised and that they were return- 
ing to the cypress tub. 

EK. W. McKay, traffic manager for the asso- 
ciation, here informed the meeting of receipt 
of a telegram calling attention to a meeting in 
Washington, Nov. 30, for the discussion of 
freight rates and he asked the association to 
send one of its members with him to attend this 
conference. E. C. Glenn, of the Big Salkehatchie 
Cypress Co., of Varnville, S. C., consented to 
make the trip. 


Tribute to Laurel Lumberman 


Mr. Downman reported for the committee on 
legislation. He told of what had been accom- 
plished in favor of lumbermen in the passage of 
the revenue bill and paid a high tribute to the 
work of Frank G. Wisner, of Laurel, Miss., a 
member of the firm of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
in which Mr. Downman said that nine-tenths of 
the credit for the good work accomplished should 
go to Mr. Wisner. The principal thing aeccom- 
plished by Mr. Wisner’s committee, of which 
Mr. Downman was a member, was in the strik- 
ing out of the provision to make earnings and 
appreciation prior to 1913 taxable and the in- 
troduction into the bill of a loss clause by which 
a company, if it meets with a fire or storm loss, 
ean deduet the loss on the value of 1913, if pur- 
chased prior to that time. 


Publicity Activities 


John Bemer Crosby, of Chicago, well known 
advertising man, was present and told the asso- 
ciation how its money had been spent during 
the last six months for advertising purposes. 
Booklets to the number of 49,500 have been pub- 
lished and 796 advertisements have been in- 
serted in various publications. He dwelt at 
length on the interest aroused the country over 
by cypress advertising and read a number of let- 
ters revealing the peculiar appeal it makes to 
all elasses. 

ki. G, Swartz, treasurer of the association, 
euphasized Mr. Crosby’s remarks and said no 
greater calamity could befall the eypress in- 
dustry than to cut off its advertising. Values 
have not slumped in cypress like other woods, 
suid Mr, Swartz. The result speaks for itself. 

Mr. Downman gave food for thought when 
he said that he read in a recent report of Brad- 
Street’s that over 90 percent of the business fail- 
ures for 1921 to date were of firms which did 
not advertise and that both Dun’s and Brad- 
Street’s assert that figures for ten years show 
that 80 percent of the failures in business are 
by non-advertisers. Mr. Gilbert gave additional 
ciuphasis to this statement by calling attention to 
the faet that while in normal times only 20 per- 
cont of the failures were by advertisers, in hard 
times like this year the percentage of failures 
«mong advertisers was reduced to 10 percent. 

_Dr. Hermann von Sehrenk, of St. Louis, tech- 
nical adviser for the association, gave a report 
of his work during recent months and told of 
some interesting experiments he is making. He 
asked the members to help him by reporting any 
complaints from their customers on the lasting 
(ualities of cypress so that these may be in- 
vestigated. : 


Resolutions Adopted 


A resolutions committee composed of J. Wade 
Tucker, chairman; R. H. Downman, C. S. Wil- 
liams, D. G. Coit and J. W. Opdenweyer, jr., 
brought in four resolutions which were adopted. 
The first was a resolution of sympathy in the 
death of D. O. Anderson, of Charleston, one of 
the association members, the second one of cheer 
for the association’s absent secretary, George 
E. Watson, the third a condemnation of a pro- 
posed sales tax on business products and the 
fourth a resolution calling for a reduction in 
freight rates if business is to be stimulated. 
Those on the sales tax and freight rates follow: 


WHEREAS, In the agitation of certain legisla- 
tion it is proposed to place a sales tax on lumber 
and allied building materials as well as on other 
lines of business, and 

WHEREAS, We feel this legislation will not be 
conducive to the stimulation of any business, par- 
ticularly the lumber industry; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association go on record as not favoring 
such a tax and that this resolution shall be im- 
parted thru our secretary to the proper parties to 
show our attitude toward such proposed legisla- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be written into 
the minutes of this meeting. 

WHEREAS, The lumber industry is undergoing 
one of the most critical periods in its history in 
adjusting itself to the changed conditions and 
times, and 

WHEREAS, The principal factor of adjustment lies 
in the immediate reduction of freight rates; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association go on record as urging an im- 
mediate reduction of freight rates to help bring 
about the adjustment; and be it further 

Resolved, That the traffic manager of our asso- 
ciation be instructed forcibly to present these con- 
clusions to the proper authorities at such times as 
his best judgment will direct; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon 
the minutes of this meeting. 


The Banquet 


The banquet which followed the meeting, held 
in the handsome dining room of the Mason Ho- 
tel, was an unexpected achievement. There were 
certain glassware appointments on the table 
which some of the younger among those present 
had probably never seen before. And as the 
dinner further progressed, abetted by a mellowed 
toastmaster in the person of B. A. Johnson, the 
oceasion took on more and more the aspect of 
prewar days. Mr. Johnson neglected no one of 
those present and many a ready tongue had its 
say while those of a more retiring nature were 
forced to stand up long enough to be acclaimed. 





IMPORTING LUMBER FROM SWEDEN 


New York, Nov. 29.—The Close Lumber 
Corporation, with offices at 2 Reetor Street, has 
brought into New York from Sweden via the 
steamship Lygnern, now discharging at Pier 4, 
Bush Docks, Brooklyn, a quantity of rough and 
planed Swedish sawn lumber. Discussing this 
shipment of Swedish lumber F. C. Close, treas- 
urer of the corporation, said: 

The shipment is composed of white spruce (Picea 
abies) and Scotch pine (Pinus silvestris), which 
compare most favorably with our selected eastern 
spruce and western white pine, respectively. Both 
woods are especially good, being fine in texture, 
soft, pencil knotted and excellently manufactured. 
The dressed stock has a smooth glass-like, abso- 
lutely uniform finish, resulting from the use of 
set knives which are employed generally by the 
Swedish mills, and practically unknown to the 
domestic operators. 

The material will be placed in store at the 
Greenpoint Box & Moulding Co.’s plant in Brook- 
lyn where it is open to further inspection. Ship- 
ments can be made during nine months of the year 
via steamer, in parcel and cargo lots in sizes up 
to 10 inches and lengths 10 to 30 feet. It is 
thought that big lots will be placed in this mar- 
ket, as the stock is admitted to be superior to the 
ordinary run of merchantable grade and can be 
delivered regularly on a competitive basis. 

The initial shipment now available for examina- 
tion is a representative sample and it will be well 
for local people to acquaint themselves with this 
imported lumber which bids fair to become exten- 
sively used in this country. 


FIELDS FOR ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY 


There appeared on page 59 of the Nov. 19 issue 
a list of fifty-two activities now actually being 
carried on by trade associations in various in- 
dustries, compiled by F. M. Feiker, assistant 
to Secretary of Commerce Hoover. It was ex- 
plained in connection therewith that the list was 
of an informal character, and not intended as 
an official classification of activities in which 
associations might legitimately engage, altho 
Mr. Feiker expressed his personal opinion that 
all of the lines of work mentioned in the list 
were of a character beneficial to the industries 
represented and to the general public. In an 
editorial commenting upon the list of activities 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggested that asso- 
ciation secretaries and lay workers ‘‘ check up,’’ 
see how many of the suggested activities their 
organizations were engaged in, and consider 
whether there were any others named that might 
advantageously be added to their working pro- 
grams. 

This has resulted in the attention of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN being called to an inter- 
esting coincidence, proving the truth of the old 
adage to the effect that ‘‘great minds run in 
the same channel.’’ 

Nearly four years ago—to be exact, on Jan. 
25, 1918—R. S. Kellogg, now secretary of the 
News Print Service Bureau, New York, who at 
that time was secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, delivered an 
address before a meeting of the Business Sec- 
retaries’ Forum, held in Chicago, on ‘‘The 
Legitimate Functions of Trade Organizations.’’ 
In that address Mr. Kellogg outlined fifty-two 
‘‘legitimate functions of a trade association’’ 
—by an almost uncanny coincidence the exact 
number listed by Mr. Feiker, altho that gentle- 
man’s data were drawn from different sources, 
and compiled more than three years later. 

While the number of activities coincide, they 
are by no means identical in character. Each 
of these authorities list some activities that 
are omitted by the other. Therefore, students 
of association affairs who checked over Mr. 
Feiker’s list for suggestions as to possible new 
activities will find it worth their while to accord 
Mr. Kellogg’s list the same careful scrutiny. 

It will be noted, also, that Mr. Kellogg groups 
the activities under a different system of main 
divisions and subdivisions. His list, and group- 
ings, are as follows: 

With Respect to Production 
STANDARDIZATION— Exchange of materials 


Grades Coéperative buying 
Sizes INSURANCE— 
Trademarks Inspection 
Inspections Coérdination 
Methods Fire prevention 
Cost finding Indemnity 
LABOR & MATERIAL— Liability 
Wages RESEARCH— 
Hours Properties 
Training Uses 
Welfare Methods 


Employment bureau 
With Respect to Distribution 


STATISTICS— _ Classifications 
Production CREDITS— 
Shipments Ratings 
Orders Reports 
Competing commod- Collections 
ities Terms of sale 
Costs TRADE PRACTICES— 
Market values Arbitration 
Stocks Customs 
TRAFFIC— Unfair competition 
Audits MERCHANDISING— 
Service Market studies 
Rates Codperative selling 
With Respect to the Public 
LEGISLATION— PuBLICITY— 
Taxation Literature 
Compensation Exhibits | 
Conservation Demonstrations 
Purity of product Addresses 
National defense Advertising 


News service 


JOLLITY TO BRIGHTEN BANQUET 


New York, Nov. 29.—The Nylta Club will 
give a banquet on Dee. 17 at the Orlean Club, 
Fifth Avenue. Thus far arrangements have 
not been completed for all the speakers, but 
a grand old time is coming to the younger 
generation of lumbermen. The best to be had 
in food for thought and body is promised all 
who can make arrangements to be on hand for 
the jolly get-together. 
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The Story of Opal. One of the most 

talked of literary productions of the 
year, Opal Whiteley, how a young woman 
was reared in the fir forests and the lum- 
ber camps of the Pacific Northwest. 

The environment of forest and lumber 
camp has been symbolized in the binding 
of the book, the covers reproducing the 
texture and grain of natural wood. Print- 
ed in large, clear type on the finest of 
book paper, with wide margins, the me- 
chanical execution leaves nothing to be 
desired. Both in content and appearance 
the book is particularly suitable for pres- 
entation to either young or mature per- 
sons. Sent postpaid, $2.00. 


Glory of the Pines. By William Chal- 
mers Covert, C. D. One of Dr. Covert’s 
earlier assignments as a minister was in 
a logging community and these stories of 
the woods by such a good, graceful and 
forceful writer can be unreser ra rec- 
ommended. Cloth, prepaid, $1. 


Progressive Steps in paseo Draw- 

ing. A step-by-step method for stu- 
dent-draughtsmen, together with details 
of construction and design. For use as 
a reference book in architectural offices. 
It will be a great help to the beginner in 
—— in layipg out his work. 
Postpaid, $1.8 


Handbook of Building Construction. By 

Geo. A. Hool and Nathan C. Johnson. 
This great two-volume handbook describes 
thoroughly modern building design and 
construction down to the smallest detail. 

It offers architects, construction engi- 
neers, contractors and builders a body of 
information on practical construction that 
has never before been even approximated. 

Principles, methods, costs, tables and 
reference data are all spread out before 
you in these two handy books for quick 
reference and constant use. 

The work is almost without a parallel. 
It stand out as one of the greatest 
achievements of technical authorship. 

The work consists of two volumes (not 
sold separately), with flexible cover, 6”x 
9”, fully illustrated, and has 1,474 pages. 
Sent postpaid, $10.00 


Forest Products, Their Manufacture and 

Use. By Nelson C. Brown. This book 
is devoted to forest products other than 
lumber and gathers together materials 
which the author has been accumulating 
for the last ten years. In writing it an 
effort has been made to avoid including 
data based on the abnormal conditions of 
the war period, particularly to costs and 
prices, 

It contains four hundred and _ forty- 
three pages and index; is very liberally 
illustrated, chiefly with photographs of 
manufacturing operations and processes. 
Sent postpaid, $4.00 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and 

Grading. By Harold 8S. Betts, M. E., 
of the U. S. Forest Service. This is a 
book which has long been needed by the 
lumber industry. It covers very thor- 
oughly the subjects indicated by the title 
and is well and thoroughly illustrated and 
contains 223 pages and an index. Sent 
postpaid, cloth binding, $3.00. 
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Dec. 5—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, 


Hotel, Baltimore, Md. Annual. 
Dec, 6—Northwestern Hardwood Laeeseqmen's As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annu 
Dec, 7-8—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, mein 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual, 
Dec. 138—N'orth Carolina Pine Association, Ruegers 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. Monthly meeting. 
Dec. 13—Interassociation Arbitration Committee, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
13—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, New Ven- 
dome Hotel, Evansville, Ind. Annual. 
15—-Southern Pine Association, Gayoso Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn. Special meeting. 
Dec. 15-16—Pacific Northwest Foreign Trade Con- 
ference, Tacoma, Wash. 
Dec. 15-16—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 
17—Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual. 
11—Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 
11-12—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont, Annual, 
Jan. 11-12—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Iowana, Creston, Iowa. 
Annual. 
Jan, 12-14—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo, 
Annual, 
17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn, Annual. 
Jan. 18-19—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 


Southern 





Dee. 


Dec, 


Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 
Jan, 19-21—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 





the State of New York, Powers Hotel, Rochester, 
Y. Annual, 

Jan, “20—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash, Annual. 

Jan. 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 

24—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Ho- 

tel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 24-25—American Wood Preservers’ ae, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Annual. 

Jan, 25-26—National Lumber Exporters’ isstiitai, 

Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual, 

25-27—Ohio Association of ~* Lumber 

Dealers, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annua 

Jan, 25-27—Union Association of sone & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 

Jan, 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan, 26-27—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Lawrenceville, Ill, Annual, 

Jan, 26-27—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Annual. 

Jan. 26-27—National Association of Railroad Tie 


Jan, 


Tan, 


Producers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Annual. 
Jan, 28—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. Annual. 


Feb. 1-2—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa, 
Annual. 

2-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Durant Hotel, Flint, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 6-12—Southern Forestry Conference, Jackson, 

Miss. Annual. 

7-8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Leuisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 8-10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb, Annual, 

Feb. 8-10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 

Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. Annual, 

14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 16—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
eut, Bridgeport or Hartford, Conn, Annual, 

Feb. 16-17—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Annual, 

Feb. 22-24—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Annual, 

March 22-23—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb, 





Association, New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. ges 
March 25-April Own Your Home Exposition, 


Coliseum, Puienus, Annual, 

April 4-5—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
April 6-7—American Lumber Congress, Congress 

Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 





KENTUCKY CONVENTION PLANS 

LovISvVILLE, Ky., Nov. 28.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Kentucky Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, at the Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville, on Nov. 22, arrange- 
ments were made for holding the annual meeting 
of the body at the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, 
Feb. 7 and 8. The program arrangements will 
be left to Secretary J. Crow Taylor, Louisville; 
and President Thomas R. Brown, who is with 
the Mutual Service Co. 

C. H. Willett, local jobber, was named chair- 
man of the local entertainment committee, 














which will codperate with the entertainment , 
mittee of the State association. The bang et 
will be held on the night of Feb. 7. 

Directors and visitors attending the m 
ing included Thomas R. Brown, Louisvi 
George Hon, Winchester; Emil Anderson, Lo) 
ville; J. C. Taylor, Louisville; E. A. Da 
Versailles; George 8. Chowning, Shelbyvil 
C. W. Roark, Greenville; C. H. Willett, Lo 
ville; A. C. Long, of the Great Southern, Lo 
ville; A. B. Jett, of W. J. Hughes & Son, Lov <- 
ville; and W. W. Jett, of the Fred G. Jon s 
Lumber Co., Louisville. 


RETAILERS’ REGIONAL MEETING 

Des Morngs, IA., Nov. 28.—A regional me :- 
ing to be held under the auspices of the Nation»! 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has becn 
called to be held in Des Moines on Tuesd::\ 
Dee. 13. Invitations are being sent out to 
lumbermen within a radius of fifty miles of })os 
Moines and it is hoped to have a large atteni- 
ance at this meeting, a feature of which will be 
a dinner at the Savery Hotel. 








DATE FOR NEW YORK RETAILERS 


RocHeEstTerR, N. Y., Nov. 28.—Announcemenit 
is made that the twenty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York will be held here, with 
headquarters at the Powers Hotel, on Jan. 19, 
20 and 21,1922. With the idea of providing the 
maximum amount of information relative to 
business problems it is stated that this will be 
a ‘“diseussion’’ convention, not a ‘‘speech mak- 
ing’’ convention, and that well known and well 
informed members will lead the discussions in 
which all members are invited to take part. 

The annual banquet will be held on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 20, at which time several men of 
national reputation will make addresses. There 
will be many exhibits by the manufacturers and 
wholesalers, space having been provided for these 
on the first floor of the hotel. The association 
will have an exhibit of dealers’ helps and retail 
advertising. Rochester lumbermen are makiiig 
extensive plans for the entertainment of the vis 
iting lumbermen and their wives. The general 
convention committee is composed of C. C. Bea- 
han, Whiting B. Morse, Alvah F. Stahl, and 
J. A. Detweiler, Rochester; W. J. Callanan, 
Saranac Lake; and C. G. Ferguson, New Bei! 
ford, Mass. 


NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD PLANS 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 28.—The ent: 
tainment committee of the Northwestern Har 
wood Lumbermen’s Association has made speci 
plans for its annual dinner and theatre party 
be held Tuesday evening, Dec. 6, at the & 
Anthony Commercial Club, this city, and 
quests that all who intend to be present noti! 
the committee so that it can make the necessa 
reservations. 


ARBITRATICN COMMITTEE TO REPOR 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 28.—Dwight Hine 
ley, of the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., tl 
city, and chairman of the interassociation arb: 
tration committee, which was formulated la 
spring at a meeting in Chicago with the inte: 
tion of preparing a plan for the arbitration 0 
disputes among the trade, advises that the sul 
committee that was appointed at that time no\ 
has its plan ready for presentation. Cons 
quently he has been asked to call a meeting wit! 
the request that all lumber associations, manu 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers send a re} 
resentative to this conference which will be hel: 
in Chicago at the Congress Hotel, Dee. 13, begil 
ning at 10 a. m 

In announcing this meeting Mr. Hinckley says 
in part: 

During the last several years arbitration of busi 


ness disputes has grown in favor, particularl) 
among lumbermen. One association alone ha: 








handled over 300 cases this year and in some in 
stances the amount involved has gone into thou 
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ai of dollars. We believe the time has come 
W some definite or practical plan should be 


fi d in handling these disputes, particularly 
" the parties interested do not belong to the 
association. The object of the meeting in 
on is to devise such a plan and form a league 
iations which will work under this agree- 
Please be advised that compulsory arbitra- 

ill not be a part of the plan, 





ORTH CAROLINA PINE MEETING 


RFOLK, VA., Nov. 28.—The next monthly 

ing of the North Carolina Pine Association 

be held in Ruegers Hotel, Richmond, Va., 

Hee, 138, 1921. Among the important matters 

ch will be taken up at this meeting will be a 

interesting discussion of the reduction in 

: to take effect Jan. 1, 1922. This is of pri- 

importance to the members of the associa- 

and Secretary Camp in his call expressed 

hope that a large attendance would be had in 

order that a full and frank discussion of the 
inanees of the association could be had. 


eee 


NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL 

New York, Nov. 28.—The National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association has sent out 
the following announcement concerning its next 
annual eonvention: 


\s previously announced, the next annual meet- 
ing of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will be held at Washington, D. C. 
Secretary Schupner was in Washington last week, 
and the dates have definitely been set for Wednes- 
day and Thursday, March 22 and 23. 

This, the thirtieth annual meeting, marks an- 
other decade in the association’s history, and the 
selection of Washington as the convention city 
assures a large attendance. The convention pro- 
gram and arrangements have been referred to the 
executive committee, and announcements will fol- 
low in due course. The committee will be pleased 
to promptly hear from members with suggestions 
of matters to be considered at the convention. 





ORGANIZING FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 28.—Prominent lumber- 
men and business men interested in forestry 
work and reforestation in this State met last 
week at the State capitol and took definite steps 
toward the organization of the Georgia For- 
estry Association and the forming of forestry 
clubs in all counties of the State. The Georgia 
forestry committee, of which C. B. Harman, of 
Atlanta, is secretary, is interested in the forma- 
tion of the State body. Mr. Harman is well 
known to southern lumber interests as the secre- 
tary of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association. A general organ- 
ization committee that will have charge of the 
formation of the State body and the county 
clubs was appointed at the meeting last week, 
including in its membership Mr. Harman, B. H. 
Stone, of Blairsville, Ga., and H. G. Spahr and 
Miss Alice Baxter, of Atlanta. A State con- 
vention will be held in Atlanta or Macon some- 
time before the annual meeting of the Southern 
Forestry Congress at Jackson, Miss., Feb. 6 to 12. 





BALTIMORE EXCHANGE ANNUAL 
\ALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 28.—The annual meet- 
1. of the Lumber Exchange will be held next 
day afternoon, Dee. 5, at the rooms of the 
Colony Club, in the Southern Hotel, instead 
0? «s in previous years, at the Merchants’ Club, 
there will be another change, this being the 
sion of the customary banquet. The busi- 
on hand will consist of the reading of the 
ly reports, including that of the president, 
(tunter Edwards, and the statements of the 
‘ous standing committees. The accumulated 
ness will also be disposed of, after which 
ers will be elected. The ticket put up by 
nominating committee named by the presi- 
t has so far elicited no opposition, and there 
every prospect that it will go thru without 
ange. It is made up as follows: 
President—W. Hunter Edwards. 


Vice president—George E. Waters, George FE. 
iters & Son. 


hd me 


Treasurer—L, H. Gwaltney, John H. Zouck 
0. 
Managing committee—Pembroke M. Womble, 


\ Hiam M. Burgan, Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & 
: George E. Waters; Theodore Mottu, Theo. 
rttu & Co. ; Henry D. Dreyer, H. D. Dreyer & 
.; Daniel MacLea, MacLea Lumber Co.: Freder- 
Kk A, Ascherfeld, James Lumber Co.:; H. Rowland 
‘app, Baltimore Box & Shook Co.; John L. Alcock, 
‘ohn L, Aleock & Co., and Ridagaway Merryman. 


There was another name on the ticket, that of 
Rufus K. Goodenow, of the Canton Box Co., 
whose death last Friday will necessitate filling 
the vacancy with some one else. 





OHIO EIGHTH TO CONFER 

CoLumBvs, OnI0, Nov. 28.—The next regular 
meeting of district No. 8, Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, will be held at the Chit- 
tenden Hotel on Dee. 12. It is expected that 
Findley M. Torrence, secretary of the State as- 
sociation, will be present. Among the matters 
up for discussion is the advisability of estab- 
lishing an inspection bureau in Columbus. See- 
retary Irvin Jones will receive suggestions as to 
other questions for discussion. Howard M. 
Potter, of Porthington, is chairman. The dis- 
trict comprises dealers in Franklin County only. 





SHINGLE SAW FILERS’ CONFERENCE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 26.—A conference of 
shingle mill saw filers of Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia will be called here on 
Dee. 7. The meeting will be held from 9:00 
a. m. until 12:30 p. m. in Room 1032, Henry 
Building. This will give the filers an excellent 
opportunity to attend the shingle congress, which 
meets on the afternoon of Dee. 7 and all the 
following day. 

The meeting is sponsored by the shingle 
branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
the purpose being to bring the filers together 
for the exchange of ideas and useful informa- 
tion. Discussions will be led by Fred J. Monte, 
field man and chief inspector of the shingle 
branch. A general invitation to all filers is 
issued, altho the topics discussed will relate 
more specifically to shingle mills than to lum- 
ber mills. 





WHOLESALE SECRETARY’S TOUR 

New York, Nov. 28.—W. W. Schupner, see- 
retary of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, has planned a little itinerary 
for visiting members in several cities and look- 
ing after association matters requiring immed- 
iate attention. He will be at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, Nov. 30 and Dee. 1; 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Dee. 12; 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Dee. 13, 14 and 
15; and at the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, Dee. 
16 and 17. 





TO BE HOST AT DINNER 

MempuHis, TENN., Nov. 29.—The American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association will ten- 
der a dinner to Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the 
lumber division of the United States Department 
of Commerce, on the evening of Dee. 7, accord- 
ing to announcement of John M. Pritchard, 
secretary-manager. 

Mr. Oxholm is scheduled to spend two days 
here, Dee. 7-8, on his tour of the principal lum- 
ber centers of the South. He will, while here, 
impart to members of the industry all the infor- 
mation in the possession of his department re- 
garding export outlets and he will likewise 
acquire from lumbermen in this city and see- 
tion as much data as possible regarding the 
assistance his department may render to ex- 
porters in building up a large business overseas. 





CINCINNATIANS TO MEET WEEKLY 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 29.—The regular 
monthly meeting of district No. 1, Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, was held at the 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, with chairman 
Edgar Cummings presiding. Findley M. Tor- 
rence, secretary of the State association, was 
present and told of the plans for the State con- 
vention which is to be held in Cincinnati, Jan. 
25 to 27. The association decided to hold weekly 
luncheon meetings every Friday at the Chamber 
of Commerce dining rooms. It was decided to 
hold the next monthly meeting on Dee. 21, one 
week in advance of the regular schedule. 

L. P. Lewin, of the inspection bureau commit- 
tee, reported that all preliminaries for the new 
bureau to be installed in Cincinnati by the retail 
association were completed and that Carlisle G. 
Johnston had been employed as_ inspector. 

The Chair appointed a committee consisting of 





Try Our Service 


and learn what our Chicago ware- 
house with its enormous stoc 
means to you when you want carload 


or L.C.L. shipments of 
Flooring 


Hardwood and Lumber 


“BRUCE Oak Flooring is the Best Oak 
looring.” We're distributors of it; also 

hardwood lumber and William Horner 

Maple Flooring. Tell us your needs. 


E. Bartholomew 


4052 Princeton ©=6 FTardwood Co. 


Avenue 
Storage facilities for Western lumber. CHICAGO, ILL- 








Southern 
Pine 


HIGH CLASS SOFT 
SHORTLEAF FINISH 
—A SPECIALTY— 


Send us your orders and you’re 
sure of well manufactured and 
accurately graded lumber. 


A. L. Boynton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


LUFKIN, TEXAS 











Selling Out 


Complete Double Band Mill, 
Refuse Burner, Generators, 
Pumps, Lumber Trucks, 
Locomotives, Cars, Log Load- 
ers, Rail and all incidental 
equipment. 


Sell all or any part. Write 
or wire. Available for in- 
spection at any time. 


J.S. Stearns Lumber Company 


Odanah, Wisconsin 














White Pine 











We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 
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FOR HIRE! 


Skill, energy, intelligence, 
adaptability; a collection 
needed in many big produc- 
ing properties. 


Lumberman with successful 
record in nearly every activ- 
ity of the trade desires con- 
nection as Auditor, Secre- 
tary - Treasurer, Executive 
Assistant, Mill Manager, 
General Manager. 


Age 40, active, healthy, in- 
tensive worker, wide knowl- 
edge of affairs, lately Gen- 
eral Manager of large South- 
ern Corporation. 


Salary little object to start. 
Rather an opportunity to 
exercise the talents and ex- 
perience available and to 


demonstrate fitness and 
earning power. 
Address: Lumberman, care The 


Chambers Agency, Maison Blanche 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
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Sil Leeust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded, 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


{141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 


















































NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


Gen’l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER: PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


Bisbee, Bldg. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


























GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 














D. C. Snook, chairman; Ralph Cordes and John 
Ferris to act as a special cost committee. Sug- 
gestions for the introduction of uniform ac- 
counting systems were made to the club by 
J. H. Doppes. 

The association, after listening to a speech 
by W. T. Calerdine, president of the Ohio Good 
Roads Federation, decided to join the associa- 
tion and subscribed $100 toward its maintenance. 

G. B. Long, sales manager of the Vuleanite 
Roofing Co., gave an interesting talk on roofing. 


WORD PICTURE OF NEW OFFICERS 


A prominent member of the Northeast Mis- 
souri Lumbermen’s Association has penned for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the following word 
picture of the new officers of that association, 
the annual meeting of which was held in 
Moberly, Mo., on Nov. 19 and reported in the 
Nov. 26 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The word picture is being reproduced as 
penned. We will leave it to the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to identify the artist: 

‘<The 1922 officers are bully. Cornell smiles 
in his sleep. He is that good-natured and 
kind. He is a successful lumber merchant and 
worthy of the honor bestowed upon him. Fig- 
gins is a tireless worker and ever ready to do 
association work. Butts has but one fault— 
no two—he is unmarried and talks in his sleep. 
He will make a wide-awake and dandy official. 
The new directors—Sparks, Coates and Arnold 
—are all workers and fine young men. 1922 is 
going to be a hummer.’’ 


—_—~ 





LOUISIANIANS WATCH LIEN BILL 

New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 28.—At a meeting 
of the directors of the Louisiana Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, held here last Wednesday, 
George Freeman jr., of the Victoria Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, was elected to the directorate to suc- 
ceed William Peters, of Lake Charles. It was 
decided to recommend to Gov. Parker the ap- 
pointment of W. W. Carre, of the W. W. Carre 
Co., this city, to the commission to revise the 
Louisiana building lien laws whose creation was 
provided for at the recent special session of the 
State legislature. The personnel of this com- 
mission is appointive by the governor and, be- 
cause of their direct interest in the building 
lien statutes, the retail lumbermen believe they 
are justified in asking for representation on the 
revising commission. 

Secretary Harry D. Knoop submitted a report 
on the progress of the membership campaign 
and it was announced that the association had 
been incorporated as a non-trading association. 
Present at Wednesday’s meeting were President 
W. A. Robinson, Slagle-Robinson Co., Shreve- 
port; G. A. Payne, Thibodaux Lumber Co., 
Thibodaux; D. B. Carre, W. W. Carre Co., New 
Orleans; R. F. Mestayer, Salmen Brick & Lum- 
ber Co., New Orleans, and M. L. Rhodes, Delta 
Lumber Co., New Orleans. 





WHOLESALERS HAVE THEIR INNING 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 28.—At a district meet- 
ing of the Michigan Association of Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen held at the Wol- 
verine Hotel here last Saturday, it was designated 
as Wholesalers’ Day and about fortymembers at- 
tended. President C. H. Weedon presided. 

R. V. Haskin, of the H. W. Kanouse Lum- 
ber Co., talked about the ‘‘ Misguided Whole- 
saler.’? ‘‘The wholesaler has been in business 
for 5,000 years,’’ he said, and as far as he 
could see would be in business 5,000 years 
hence unless human nature changed greatly. 

Harry M..Jessop talked on ‘‘What Nobody 
Knows about Cypress.’’ ‘‘Wherever you find 
tidewater, you will find some variety of Cypress, 
in reality a cedar, in close proximity,’’ he 
said. 

Howard K. Follansbee discussed ‘‘No. 2 & 
better.’? His conclusion was this grade of 
southern pine had come to stay and as the newer 
growth was lumbered more closely, more and 
more of this material would be put on the mar- 
ket under this grade. ‘‘If the dealers don’t 
want to buy this grade,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ that 
is their privilege.’’ 

James Dant, head of the Dant & Reynolds 
Lumber Co., prognosticated the future in a talk 





entitled ‘‘1922.’’ ‘Business is ill,’’ he said, 
‘fand is still under the doctor’s care.’’ ‘‘The 
year 1922 will be a repetition of 1921, provided 
the Government does not assist in the way of 
remedial legislation.’’ 

F. MeL. Alexander, Harry Fagin, 
Yochem and P. A. Gordon also spoke. 


TAKES NEW POSITION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 29.—Armour C. Bow: 
district manager at New Orleans for the Sout! 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, will leave 
Memphis Dec. 1 for Pensacola, Fla., where je 
has accepted the position of traffic and assistant 
sales manager for the Weis-Patterson Lumbe: 
Co. which recently, as announced in the AMEn:- 
CAN LUMBERMAN at the time, removed its hea 
quarters from Alexandria, La., to Pensacola. 

Altho district manager of the New Orleais 
offices, Mr. Bowen has spent the greater part of 
his time at the executive offices of the asso- 
ciation in Memphis during the last few months, 
assisting with the hardwood rate case and other 
important matters. He will be succeeded at 
New Orleans, as district manager, by George 


Frank 








A. C. BOWEN, NEW ORLEANS, LA.:; 
Who Leaves Association Work 


Schaad, jr., who has been his assistant there for 
some months, and who, prior to that time, was 
district manager of the association at Helena, 
Ark. 

Mr. Bowen is one of the best known traffic 
men in the South. He was brought up in the 
Illinois Central school of experience and ad 
vaneed rapidly from clerical work in the rate 
and traffic departments until he was assistant 
to the general freight agent when he enlisted 
in the army in 1917. He was discharged Chris‘ 
mas, 1918, with the rank of lieutenant of in- 
fantry, and shortly thereafter accepted the posi 
tion of district manager for the association, with 
headquarters at Alexandria, La. Later he re- 
moved his offices to New Orleans. 

In addition to being district manager at New 
Orleans, Mr. Bowen is secretary of the Sout!- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club 
Alexandria, La., and vice president of the 
American Overseas Forwarding Co. 


WESTERN PINERS SET STANDARD 
SPOKANE, WAsH., Nov. 26.—The question o 





size standardization, which has been agitatiny 


the membership of the Western Pine Manufa: 
turers’ Association for some time, was final! 
settled at a special meeting held Nov. 15, wh 
it was agreed that lumber surfaced four side 
should be finished %4-inch scant width. Th 
action, which was in the nature of a compr 
mise agreement, was adopted after a discussit 
which lasted the entire forenoon. The meeti! 


itself was the third special meeting called tli s 
year for the single purpose of considering: th « 


question. This agreement will be in effect aft: 
Jan, 1. 

The meeting, which was attended by abov 
forty members of the association, also pass: 
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resolutions reiterating its position with regard to 
the high freight rates on lumber and emphasizing 
the serious effect which they have had on the 
lumber business of the Northwest. With refer- 
ence to these, A. W. Cooper, secretary of the 
association, following the meeting said: 


hese resolutions are to be drawn up by a spe- 
io} committee headed by Huntington Taylor, man- 
cor of the Edward Rutledge Lumber Co., Coeur 
\lene. They will be drawn with particular refer- 
nee to conditions in the middle West and will be 
irgely a statement of our position, already placed 
efore the railroads in detail. We do not wish 
em to forget or to think that we have been 

ustomed to the high freight rates and that they 

no longer hurting us. 

The eastern roads recently got together on an 
djustment of freight rates on lumber into the 
territory east of Chicago and I expect tariffs will 
he tiled shortly to put these reductions into effect. 
The maximum is about 10 percent. It is not what 
we feel the reduction should be, but instead it is 
imore in the nature of an adjustment which will 
tend to put us again on the competitive basis with 
the southern mills which existed in this territory 
before the Jast freight raise. We wish to see 
similar adjustments in the middle West territory 
and also substantial freight rate reductions. 


E. H. Polleys, of Missoula, Mont., president 
of the association, was the presiding officer. T. 
J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber 
Co. and of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., took a 
prominent part in the debate on standard sizes. 


~ 


LEGION ENDORSES DISARMAMENT 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 26.—That the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen is strong for 
devoting the energies of mankind to produc- 
tiveness instead of destructiveness, was indicated 
at the semiannual meeting here of the directors 





of the twelve districts this week, for with a 
unanimous rising vote a resolution was prepared 
and telegraphed to Secretary Charles E. Hughes, 
endorsing the disarmament conference and the 
American proposals presented to it. This action 
was one of the features of the meeting. A 
noteworthy fact is that while the Loyal Legion 
was a war baby, that it grew out of the war 
activities, it is now equally strong as a peace 
organization in that its purpose is to maintain 
fair and friendly relations between employer and 
employee, with mutual benefits. 

As already announced by telegraphic report 
in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Norman F. Coleman was reélected presi- 
dent, and J. B. Fitzgerald, who has been acting 
editor of the organization’s publication, The 
Bulletin, was appointed editor. 

Plant committees of employees and employers 
to promote efficiency and welfare were autho- 
rized, every department of the industry to be 
represented. Subcommittees to facilitate the 
work of the official plant conference commit- 
tees were also provided for, to represent the 
Four Ls. ; 

Contrary to rumors, the question of wages 
was not discussed or even broached at the meet- 
ing, nor was any change proposed. President 
Coleman’s address and the official reports showed 
much accomplished during the last year and a 
steady gain in membership. 

Upon motion of A. C. Dixon, manager of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. at Eugene, a signed 
statement was made by all members present 
declaring optimism and confidence in the or- 
ganization and in the lumber industry for the 
ensuing year. 





Doings in Hoo-Hoo Realm 


NEW VICEGERENT RALLIES CATS 

St. Louris, Mo., Nov. 28.—C. A. Neuenhahn, 
vice president and secretary of the Central 
States Tie & Lumber Co., 
who has just been ap- 
pointed Vicegerent 
Snark of Hoo-Hoo for 
the eastern district of 
Missouri, has announced 
a eoneatenation to be 

























Cc, A. NEUENHAHN, 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Vicegerent Snark 
Eastern Missouri 
District 


for 




















held at the American 
Annex Hotel on the eve- 
ning of Dee. 14. B. E. 
Lemon has been made 
chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, and 
the following committee 
has been appointed to 
line up eandidates for 
the initiation: Harry Gaines, chairman; Verne 
Cornelius, Noel Ridlon, Carl Anderson, of St. 
Louis; Fred V. Crandall, Charles A. Ewing, of 
Kast St. Louis, and George B. Springman, of 
Alton, 
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CATS PARADE TO ROOF AND BANQUET 


St. Louts, Mo., Nov. 28.—H. R. Isherwood, 
secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, has returned 
from Lake Charles, La., where he attended a 
coneatenation held in connection with the Alex- 
andria Lumbermen’s Exchange. The initiation 
was held at Moose Hall after a parade from the 
Majestic Hotel thru the streets. Following the 
oneatenation, at which thirty candidates were 
taken into the order, there was a banquet, at 
Which James Boyd, of New Orleans, was toast- 
master. He paid a fine tribute to Hoo-Hoo and 
its benefits and called attention to the fact that 
the first concatenation held in Lake Charles was 
in May, 1892, the year of the birth of the order. 
C.J. Kammer, Junior Hoo, of New York; W. E. 
Black, of Dallas, Tex.; C. L. Murray and Mr. 
Isherwood, of St. Louis, and H. L. Kilgore, of 
Lake Charles, also spoke. 


The list of candidates follows: 

Life members—Daniel Jacobs, Alexandria, La., 
and Donald Grant Purdy, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Members—Robert Overstreet Crozier, Houston, 
Tex.; James O. Dolby, Lake Charles ; James Gray, 
New Orleans; Clarke Emiel Grigg, Lake Charles ; 
John Oliver Hamilton, Texarkana, Tex.: Charles 
James Harrison, Westlake, La.; Frank Jay Hart, 
Houston, Tex.: James William Keith, Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La.; Lemuel P. Marshall, 
H. D. Foote Lumber Co., Alexandria; George L. 
McBride, Vernon Parish Lumber Co., Kurthwood, 
La. ; Thomas Moies, New Orleans; Charles William 
Munn, Kansas City, Mo.; Sam Hubert Penny, Lake 
Charles; Harwood D. Ponton, Lake Charles; Mel- 
vin S. Raby, Lake Charles, La.; Frank Armstrong 
Smith, Lake Charles, La.; Joe Louis Spotten, 
Kurthwood, La. 





NEW TEXAS VICEGERENT APPOINTED 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 29.—The appointment 
was announced today by Secretary-treasurer H. 
R. Isherwood of Andrew Kaulbach, of the 
Nona Mills Co., as Vicegerent Snark of the 
southeastern district of Texas, with headquarters 
at Beaumont. The district is under the juris- 
diction of Supreme Jabberwock J. G. Simpson, 
of Lake Charles, La. 

F. R. Prinee, Vicegerent Snark for the Bend 
(Ore.) district, has informed Mr. Isherwood 
that a concatenation will be held there on the 
evening of Dee. 12. 





HOO-HOO HONOR VISITING SECRETARY 

New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 28.—Wednesday 
was ‘‘Isherwood night’’ at the New Orleans 
Lumberman’s Club—so designated in honor of 
the visit of Seecretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood, 
of Hoo Hoo. Its celebration was marked by a 
concatenation during which nineteen kittens 
were initiated into the order, and a banquet 
at which R. A. MacLauchlan, a former vice- 
gerent, officiated as toastmaster. Among the 
speakers were Secretary Isherwood, Charles J. 
Kammer, of New York, James G. Simpson, of 
Lake Charles, and Roger E. Simmons, vice- 
gerent, of New Orleans. Close upon a hundred 
Hoo-Hoo attended the festivities. 





MoRE MILES OF RAILROAD were built in this 
country in 1887 than in any year before or 
since, the mileage built that year being 12,- 
876. 














Trained Men 


In Demand 


Put your spare time to work 
these dark evenings and 
TRAIN yourself for the big- 
ger positions inthe retail lum- 
ber industry. The demand 
of today is for TRAINED 
MEN. Therefore, study the 


Retail Lumbermen’s 
Training Course 


and better your prospects by a care- 
ful study of dur 16 specialized papers. 
It gives you everything from A to Z 
that is required of a Lumber Agent. 
Hundreds of Canadian and Ameri- 
can dealers are right now studyirg 


this Training Course. 
$15 


Write for Prospectus. 


The Whole Course 
—16 Instruction 
Papers—for- - - 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
406-409 Scott Block, Association, 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 














More Than a Book 











Continuous Information 







46 Years of Senantd 


Collecting Lumber Accounts. 
Write and let us show you. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO Established 1876 


Red Book 


Service 


Reporting and 














Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card users 
—superiority ofengraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 
explains why. 


Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one and 
observe their 
sharp edges 
and general 
excellence. 


TSBURGN. 


ne 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
vers Plate Makers 


Engra Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 
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Who I Am— 


“T’m an idea 

personified. 

Several years 

ago Reynolds 

Bros. conceived 

the idea that the 

way to build up 

repeat orders 

was to make 

special effort to 

see that every 

customer got RR. 

his money’s 

worth on 
Short 
Leaf 


Cypress, Pine, 
Hardwoods 


“Well, as an idea I was so successful 
that Reynolds Bros. said I was really their 
best salesman, as I had a great deal of in- 
fluence in getting customers to buy again 
and again”. 


When you want your money’s worth 
send us your orders. 


Reynolds Bros. 
Lumber Co. 


Albany, 
Georgia. 














Big Possibilities 
for lumber dealers, who desire more floor- 
ing sales, are now offered in our 3%" and 


niin OAK 
FLOORING 


TEXTURED 
This flooring possesses individual sell- 


ing points which will surely increase your 
sales. Let us tell you more about our 
flooring values. 


We also manufacture Beech Flooring. 


hid Minnville (fg.Co. 


M£Minnville Tenn- 











Perfection Brand 


Oak 


never fails to satisfy the 
\ most exacting buyer. 
We put into it quali- 
ty that makes it a 
favorite with deal- 

ers and builders 
alike. We ship 
mixed cars oak 
flooring and 

oak lumber, 
quartered and 


/ SAWED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED oak FLOORING . 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,?in¢ Bist 


Flooring strips. 

















ADDRESSES SOUTH BEND CLUB 

SoutTH BEND, IND., Nov. 29.--The semimonthly 
meeting of the South Bend Hardwood Club was 
held Monday, Nov. 28, at the Indiana Club. 
After the luncheon was served and the regular 
business disposed of, Frank Fish, secretary of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, was 
given the floor for the remainder of the meet- 
ing. He made a very interesting talk on his 
work, from the beginning of the hardwood 
association to the present time. Mr. Fish is a 
booster for associations in all lines, claiming 
they can accomplish more in shorter time than 
could otherwise be done. He promises that the 
next meeting of the hardwood association, to be 
held in June, will be bigger and better than 
ever, as it will mark the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the association. Its membership at present 
is 1,442 and it is hoped that by the next meet- 
ing there will be 1,500 members. The South 
Bend Hardwood Club promised to be there 100 
percent strong. 

G. W. Martin, of the Tremont Lumber Co., 
Rochelle, La., was’ a welcome visitor. 


TO HEAR ABOUT SALES CODE 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 26.—At the invitation 
of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, the Louisville Hardwood Club will hold 
its next weekly meeting at the fine new home of 
the Brown company at Fourth and K_ Streets, 
Louisville, which was just recently completed. 
Preston Joyes, of the Brown company, is presi- 
dent of the elub. 

At the request of the club in answer to an 
offer to come to Louisville and discuss the sales 
code plan of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Earl Palmer, of Memphis, chair- 
man of the sales code oe and Frank 
Fish, secretary-treasurer of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, will be in Louisville 
on Dee. 6, to discuss the plan informally. 


CLUB MAY ADOPT SALES CODE 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, Nov. 29.—The December 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati 
will be held at the Hotel Metropole on the night 
of Dee. 5. The meeting will be addressed by 
Frank Fish, seeretary-treasurer of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, and by Earl 
Palmer, former president and now chairman of 
the sales code committee of the association. Mr. 
Palmer will explain the proposed new sales code, 
which will be presented to the next meeting of 
the association for adoption. Mr. Fish will 
give an account of the association’s activities 
and review present business conditions as affect- 
ing the lumber trade. 


~ 


eng ronnie CLUB OF NEW ORLEANS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 28.—At the weekly 
esa of the Lumbermen’s Club last week 
President Phil Lanier presided and presented 
an oratorical menu of exceptional variety and 
quality. 

A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association, explained the lumber rate 
situation and the bearing of the newly reported 
reductions, actual or prospective, by transcon- 
tinental lines of rates from west Coast producing 
points to Central Freight Association, Eastern 
Trunk Line and New York and New England 
territory, upon the competition of southern 
woods in those markets. 

Dawson Winn, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss., volunteered the advice to retailers 
that now is the appointed time to buy lumber, 
supporting his advice with statistics indicating 
that the shortage of retail stocks and the rush 
of building activity in the spring may create 
a regrettable runaway condition of the market 
if orders were held off and everybody struck 
the buying gait simultaneously, a few months 
later on. 

Austin Cary, of the Forest Service, discussed 
the reforestation problem in the South, leading 





up to his topic by a sketch of the accomp! sh- 
ments in his native State of Maine. 

H. R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, Mo., secret 
treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, described the pre: 
and recent progress of the order and its ben: 
to the lumber industry. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB TO ELECT 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 29.—At the next 1 
lar monthly meeting (which is also the ann 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club which 
be held at the New Vendome Hotel Tuesday | 
ning, Dee. 13, officers for the coming year 
be elected. 


MEMPHIS CLUB ACTIVITIES 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 29.—The opening , 1 
in the coming annual election campaign \ 
fired at the regular semimonthly meeting of [ie 
Lumbermen’s Club ot Memphis, Nov. 26, when 
Joe Thompson, who oceupied the chair, «n- 
nounced the two committees which are to select 
the candidates for president, vice presidents aid 
secretary-treasurer. Committee No. 1 is com- 
posed of Frank E. Bruce, chairman, H. J. Rich- 
ards and John C. Bonner. Committee No. 2 is 
composed of J. H. Stannard, chairman, J. Il. 
Maassen and J. F. MeSweyn. These gentlemen 
will announce their nominees at the regular 
semimonthly meeting to be held Dee. 10 and 
the election itself will be held on Dee. 17. 

H. J. Richards, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, announced that the club would 
give a dinner-smoker at the Hotel Gayoso the 
evening of Dec. 3 for its members and their 
out-of-town guests. 

George R. Christie, general manager of tlie 
Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association, Houston, 
Tex., was the honor guest as well as the prin- 
cipal speaker at this meeting. His subject was 
‘*Reeiprocal Insurance,’’ as applied to work- 
men’s compensation. 


PROTEST REMOVAL OF RAIL OFFICES 

TAcoMA, WASH., Nov. 26.—Action by the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Tacoma to protest against the 
proposed removal of the Northern Pacifie railway 
western headquarters from Tacoma to Seattle 
was taken at the regular meeting of the elub 
Nov. 23. The proposed move was reported last 
week and President Paul Johns, of the elub, it 
once wired the leading officials of the road pro- 
testing in strong terms against the removal. I! is 
action was endorsed by the club at the meeti:: 
and it was decided to continue the fight both 
an organization and by the lumbermen as 
dividuals. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., has been named cha 
man of a business men’s committee to carry | 
matter further. 

President Johns also reported that arran 
ments had been made for the Lumbermen’s ¢ 
to install an exhibit at the Tacoma indust: 
exposition planned for Dee. 5. The elub’s : 
hibit will be made jointly with one by the p: 
commission. 

A diseussion of logging matters concluded 
meeting. Predictions that the ye of logs Ww’ 
soon advance were made by L. T. Murray, of 1 
West Fork Logging Co., and by Ed Engli 
Mr. Murray and Mr. English both declared t! 
the searcity of logs now prevailing justifies hig 
er prices than are being asked. 


BUFFALO EXCHANGE ELECTS 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 30.—The Buffs’ 
Hardwood ’ Lumber "Exchange, which has be 
kept up for some time as a social organizatir 
with most of the leading wholesalers in t! 
line represented, has elected the following ‘ 
ficers: 

President—Elmer J. Sturm 

Secretary and treasurer—Frank T. Sullivan. 

el 

AN OPTIMIST is a man who can make the bes 
of it when he gets the worst of it. 
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LIFE’S THE SAME 


Come what will, the good, the ill, 
What your fortune be, 

Here’s a fact we’ve often lacked 
Sense enough to see: 

Blessed or cursed, we’re not the first, 
First to rise or fall— 

Life’s a game that’s much the same 
Always to us all. 


When you win successes in 
Business, art or trade, 

Other men, remember then, 
Just as good have made. 

Do not think the only gink 
Who is smart is you— 

Other guys are just as wise, 
Often wiser, too. 


When you play the other way, 
When your luck is bad, 

Do not groan, think you alone 
Trouble ever had. 

Left and right, and black and white, 
Others have their woe; 

Just the luck that you have struck 
Lots of others know. 


So, you birds, in other words, 
Don’t imagine you 

Oceupy a place on high 
That no others do. 

Other guys are just as wise, 
Others get a fall— 

Life’s a game that’s much the same 
Always to us all. 


Take the good way you should, 
Not with swollen head, 
Take the ill with patience still 
And be comforted, 
Everything remembering, 
Tho you limp or jig, 
That we all are mighty small, 
Life is mighty big. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 
BenTON Harsor, Micu.—About the first man 
we met here tonight was Norman Cove, the 
handsome and well known Lansing lumberman. 
Norm had eome over to astonish his brother 
KXiwanians here with his celebrated mind-reading 
act. He sits on a table or a chair or any other 
onvenient spot while his accomplice circulates 
around thru the audience and asks him what’s 
his and what’s that. Norm never missed once, 
cept when the accomplice put his head on a 
cal Jumberman and asked ‘‘ What’s this?’’ and 
orm said ‘*Wood’’—but this little accident 
as due to the fact that the lumberman was 
inking of his business so hard. Norm re- 
iinded us of the coming convocation of the 
‘lichigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
int in February. We don’t see why they don’t 
: it up to have him do his mind-reading act 
that time and place. It might afford some 
sluable suggestions to the visiting lumbermen. 
If a retail lumberman could only figure out 
me way to read a farmer’s mind, for example 
but then perhaps it would be just as well for 
e lumberman not to know what the farmer 
ninks of him. On the other hand, we never 
new a farmer who hesitated to tell him. But 
the dealer could only know what is in a sales- 
van’s mind—just supposing there is anything— 
might help him a lot. We don’t mean that it 
uuld keep him from buying; it might make 
m buy, for the salesman sometimes knows a 
t of good things about his goods, but keeps 
em a seeret. So, Norm, if it is all the same 
' you, we would like to see you put your hand 
i Arthur Kraft’s head and see what you can 
iake out of that. 
On the train we ran into C. J. Ashton, who is 
business for himself—in fact, just about 
verybody on earth is—in Detroit. C. J. was 
his way back from Arkansas, where he had 
been visiting the mills, and reports business very 


busy. With Paul Moon, of Muskegon, a name 
to conjure with in the lumber annals of Michi- 
gan, we spent, altogether, a very pleasant eve- 
ning. Paul is now general manager of the 
Alaska Refrigerator Co. at Muskegon Heights. 


RocHEsTER, N. Y.—With old Doc Beahan at 
our right with a new line of yarns, and young 
Paul Collier at his whooping it up for the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York, whose name is so long that Paul 
has to check it along with his hat and coat when- 
ever he goes anywhere, we were not appalled at 
the Chamber of Commerce luncheon today, altho 
over seven hundred of the citizens and citizenes 
of Rochester, the record crowd of the year, 
packed the place beyond capacity. Paul re- 
minded us of the annual convention, which will 
be held in Rochester, Jan. 19, 20 and 21. Paul 
gave us an earnest ‘‘invite’’ but we find we 
shall be in other places, much to our regret. 

One of the most graphic signs of the times we 
have seen recently was afforded us right here 
in Rochester. The Robson Cutlery Co. (we think 
that’s the name of the concern) is putting out 
a line of pocket-knives, with an important im- 
provement: in place of the corkserew of sacred 
memory there is a place for a man to earry his 
latchkey! With the passing of the corkscrew, 
the housekey has come back into use. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—AII was quiet on the Potomae 
at the Fort Orange Club tonight, but two prom- 
inent members, Ed Cameron and Fred Cleveland, 
blew in later and things chirked up quite a little. 
We understand (from Ed) that business is fine 
with Fred, and, also, from Fred, that it’s the 
same with Ed. Riding up and down the N. Y. C., 
as we have been the last few days, we have ob- 
served quite a handsome amount of house build- 
ing in all the towns from Buffalo to Pough- 


keepsie. 


PouGHKEEPSIF, N. Y.—‘‘And,’’ said Henry 
Lumb here tonight, continuing the above sub- 
ject, ‘‘why not? During the war the Govern- 
ment even asked people not to build, while other 
lines were getting the gravy. Now lumber is 
entitled to recover and to prosper, first of all.’’ 
Henry had a lot of good words to say for the 
Millwork Cost Bureau which is so active in the 
East. 


RANDOM 

If freight rates aren’t revised they may soon 
have to be revived. 

The battleship may be headed for oblivion, 
but the champagne bottle got there first. 

Toledo has adopted eastern time, its parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Daylight Saving, being dead. 

Senator Borah’s name will be remembered in 
history, or the first three letters of it will be 
anyway. 

The Government collected a billion dollars 
less this year in revenue, but not in what it 
collected from us. 


Unless Japan materially reduces her demands, 
she may find that in this diplomatic conference 
she is just the mat. 

They failed to shake Fatty Arbuckle, but, if 
they had, we don’t think they would have got 
better than a pair of deuces. 

Mr. Balfour is living in a flat while in Wash- 
ington, which, according to our way of think- 
ing, is a poor way to produce a peaceful disposi- 
tion. 

Not long ago we stayed at a house where an- 
other house was being built next door. In the 
morning we heard the clock strike 9, or thought 
we did; but it was only the carpenter lathing. 

An Omaha man is suing the owner of an air- 
plane for $2,600, because the plane hit his 
dwelling. There was considerable damage, 
and the Omaha man thinks it ought not to be 
on the house. 


SIMONDS 





A Hog Knife is a rough, tough 
fellow with a rough, tough job 
to do. The Simonds Solid Steel 
Hog Knives are tempered tough 
to hold an edge and will eat up 
any work that comes along to 
them. The lasting quality of 
Simonds Hog Knives should 
recommend them as most eco. 
nomical and efficient for your 
use. 


Simonds 
Manufacturing Co. 


“The Saw Makers’”’ 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK CITY 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER, B.C 

ST. JOHN, N. B. 
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NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on cash basis. 


MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
{BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











« ° IDAHO 
White P Ine MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
— { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ALIN 























PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 


White Pine,Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 
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LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 
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Depression Lifting in Australia 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Oct. 26.—The de- 
pression in the lumber business of Australia con- 
tinues somewhat severe, but people who profess to 
sense changes before the man in the street have 
already thrown out cheering news that bottom has 
been touched and a rise of the barometer is about 
to take place. A usually well informed journal 
of Sydney has this week come out with an inspir- 
ing article on the immediate future for the trading 
community. It reports that its investigations 
around the big business houses show that a much 
more optimistic tone prevails, grounds for which 
are that orders are not nearly so scarce, and that 
there are many substantial projects in preparation 
which must have a general uplifting effect. 

Very strong efforts have been, and are still being 
made to argue workingmen into a reasonable frame 
of mind and to submit to some reduction of wages 
in order that the tide of new business may be 
swelled, and a much-wanted era of prosperity 
brought about; but altho those functioning in in- 
dustrial wages, like the Board of Trade in Sydney, 
have recommended nearly $1 per week reduction, 
the labor extremists have thwarted the object of 
the board as far as Government utilities are con- 
cerned. Being a labor Government, the ministers 
always have their ears to the keyhole of the ex- 
tremists’ councils, and act as they know will please 
their leaders. Still, the ruling of the board is 
likely to be enforced, and one big firm announced 
yesterday that it was putting it into force at once. 
There are mutterings and threats, and the de- 
velopment will be interesting. 

A striking illustration of the lack of general 
work and the heap of men wanting it, came under 
the writer’s notice today. A number of work- 
men’s cottages are wanted on a big timber station. 
Tenders were called for labor only. Over 160 
tenders were received. Twelve months ago half a 
dozen would have been a generous response. Twelve 
months ago they would have asked for $450 to $500 
per cottage, labor only; today the highest bid was 
$175 and the lowest $150. One shudders for 
these carpenters when their union bosses discover 
what they are prepared to take on jobs like a 4- 
roomed cottage. It is the very negation of 
all their high sounding pabulum about industry 
being properly rewarded and men getting their fair 
share of the profits. Fact is, the high wage folly 
is beginning to hit the honest, straight goer just 
where he lives, and he only asks now that he be 
allowed to go and work on what he knows is a 
reasonable basis that will not only keep him in 
constant work but encourage the capitalist to get 
a move on again along something like the old 
lines. 

As before reported in these notes, the biggest 
handicap the building industry suffers in this coun- 
try is the idle Saturday. Starting under the in- 
fluence of the I. W. W. in Sydney, it has gradually 
spread over the Commonwealth, and now comes to 
Western Australia. The carpenters, joiners and 
machinists here have just come from the State 
arbitration court with an award which left wages 
practically where they were and made no alteration 
in hours, continuing the 48-hour week, but this was 
gall to the union bosses, and they straightway 
sought to flout the award by ordering all their mem- 
bers to desist from turning up on Saturday morn- 
ing. Some obeyed; some did not. The employers 
met the situation by refusing to dismiss those who 
turned up and sacking those who did not, and 
now the wrangle is proceeding as to who shall win. 
The idle Saturday is one of the biggest curses that 
the Commonwealth has been saddled with. In 
Sydney the time is devoted by thousands of men 
to wallowing in the allurements of the racetrack. 
Since no Saturday work prevailed, the first races 
start at 10 o’clock and proceed right on to 5. A 
week or two ago 180,000 people were on one race- 
course at Sydney, for the most part men who 
should have been engaged in helping the State’s 
rotten finances along the road to recovery and 
stability. 

America is now playing a new role in regard to 
Australia, which has opened up a flood of con- 
troversy about its morality. New York bankers 
have loaned a lot of millions to the labor Govern- 
ment of Queensland, at a percentage (7, it is re- 
ported) that makes the money very dear, but 
Queensland’s labor Government cares nothing for 
its cost so long as they get it—and money, of 
course, had to be got from somewhere. London 
shut down on loans, largely because Queensland 
had mooted some idea of repudiation, and there are 
inordinate taxes upon pastoral lands held by ab- 
sentees in Britain. Other Australian governments 
—mainly of a labor complexion—are looking 
toward New York, and further loans may be floated 





there. Since it is not the adherent of a labor 
Government who finds the interest or redeems ihe 
debt it does not much matter to them where the 
money comes from—the other fellow has to pay it. 
With them the immediate need is to have a lot to 
“do in’ on unemployment schemes that are as 
unstable as sand, but which hold numbers of men 
in given localities about election times. There js 
some hope for Queensland, however, in that 
Premier Theodore hit up the extremists at a com- 
munistie conference in Brisbane a few days avo, 
and told them what they outlined for the emancipa- 
tion of the workingman would bring about his ruin, 
and the State’s too. If he proceeds on these lines 
there is some chance that the American money 
will be wisely spent and its interest assured with- 
out heaping on further back breaking taxes. Some 
say Theodore dissembled a bit in view of the pre- 
earious majority he holds in the State Assen ly 
and the approaching elections, some time next year, 
However, it is best to judge a man by his works, so 
Asquith’s great advice is to point—wait and se 





Florida Ports Report Activity 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Nov. 29.—Timber, lumber and 
naval stores continue to move actively from this 
port, and at this writing a number of vessels are 
loading. Among the late clearances were the fol- 
lowing: 

American steamship Coltraps, for Amsterdam 
with 432,470 feet sawn pitch pine timber; for 
Antwerp with 28,128 feet sawn pitch pine timber 
and 550 barrels of rosin: for Rotterdam with 300 
casks turpentine and 250 barrels of rosin (sailed 
via Gulfport and other ports). British steamship 
Raphael, for Montevideo with 101,461 feet pitch 
pine lumber; for Pernambuco with 1,250 barrels 
of rosin; for Buenos Ayres with 1,500 barrels of 
rosin. American schooner Harrison T. Beacham, 
for San Pedro (Macoris), with 13,810 feet cypress 
lumber, 265,128 feet rough and dressed pitch pine 
lumber. British schooner Chautauqua, for Port 
of Spain with 129,800 feet pitch pine lumber; for 
San Fernando with 204,389 feet pitch pine lumber. 

The American schooner William FE, Burnham 
cleared from St. Andrews, Fla., for Preston, Cuba, 
with 628,036 feet pitch pine lumber. 

The Italian bark Escambia, the American steam 
ship Afoundria, the American steamship Biran, the 
British steamship Wildwood, and other vessels, are 
due to arrive to load either partial or full cargoes 
of lumber and naval stores. 





7 7 
Lumber Exportation Active 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Nov. 28.—The lumber exporting 
business has been quite active during the last week. 
A number of ships carrying part cargoes of lumber 
have sailed to foreign ports, and a number of ship- 
ments to other points in this country have been 
made. Figures for lumber shipments to foreign 
ports during the last week follow: Cypress, 14,000 
feet; pine, 53,000; whitewood, 488,000; oak, 167,- 
432; ash, 79,000; poplar, 108,000; gum, 160,000 
feet. 





Slow Trade with Europe 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 29.—Prospects are not 
particularly bright for an active business in south 
ern hardwoods with the United Kingdom or othe! 
western European countries in the immediate fu 
ture, according to G. A. Farber, foreign represent: 
tive of Russe & Burgess (Inec.), and himself a 
member of that firm, who has recently returned 
to Memphis from his headquarters in London, ‘Th 
rapid advance in the price of American hardwoods 
during the last several weeks has had the eff: 
of materially slowing down demand from weste! 


‘Europe,” said Mr. Farber today. “There was quil: 


active buying until the advance became so )p! 
nounced. Since that time there is comparative!; 
little doing and I am inclined to look for a rath! 
quiet market during the immediate future.” I): 
continued : 


Stocks in the United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries of western Europe are not particularly lars: 
but these, together with the quantity purchase: 
in the United States and from other sources ©! 
supply during the last few weeks, will suffice tlh: 
trade for a while. Foreign importing and co! 
suming interests were badly hurt thru the shrin! 
age in value of high-priced lumber on hand when 
the 1920 decline began and there is a rather dis 
tinct tendency to go slow at the moment. Busines 
is none too brisk among the wood consuming i! 
dustries and there is also a tendency to awa’! 
further developments in their ‘own lines. A 

There is considerable competition from foreig! 
woods, notably from Poland and Austria. AvUs 
trian oak is being imported in considerable qua! 
tities into western Europe. There is some con 
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plaint on the score of lengths, but the quality of 
Austrian white oak is quite as good as, if not 
wetter than, the American product. 

Chere is a very good demand from European 
sources for sap gum, which appears to be increas- 
ing in popularity. 

Mr. Farber, who is enjoying very good health, 
will probably remain at the Memphis offices of his 
firm for some time. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, CALir., Nov. 26.—The export 
demand is holding up pretty well for this time of 
year, and the outlook is improved for 1922. 
Japanese squares are in good demand. After tak- 
ing great quantities of fir squares and cedar logs, 
Japan is now making inquiries for redwood squares. 
The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. sold 3,- 
000,000 feet during the week for shipment to 
Japan and the west coast of South America. Their 
mills are pretty well supplied with orders for 
Japanese squares at present, and the outlook for 
future business is good. 

The Redwood Export Co., after loading the 
steamer Hollywood, has 5,000,000 feet of redwood 
lumber on its books for shipment to Australia dur- 





ing the next four months. Japan has made a start 
in buying redwood lumber and it is likely that the 
exports will grow. 


Review of Ocean Freight Market 

A moderate amount of chartering was reported 
in the full cargo steamer market, most of which 
was for grain carriers to European ports, and for 
coal and sugar cargoes to and from West India 
ports and short time charter boats, say Lunham 
& Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, in their 
bulletin for Nov. 26. Additional tonnage is wanted 
for West India business, and a limited inquiry pre- 
vails for grain boats, but freights in all other 
trades are comparatively scarce. Rates vary but 
little from recent quotations, and tonnage offers 
sparingly. 

Sailing vessel chartering was again limited, and 
was confined almost exclusively to the coastwise 
and West India trades. Freights continue to offer 
in limited numbers in a few of the coasting trades 
and there are a few West India orders, but in all 
other of the offshore trades there is an almost 
entire absence of demand. The supply of tonnage 
is more than sufficient for shippers’ requirements 
and rates are low and unchanged. 








COMPLETES NEW SIX MILE RAILROAD 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 26.—The completion of 
a 6-mile standard gage railroad for the National 
Sash & Door Co., Independence, Kan., ‘into the 
Cottonwood Creek district in Stevens county north 
of Spokane, Wash., was announced last week by 
Rk. A. Biggs, construction engineer. This connects 
with the Great Northern railway five miles south 
of Chewelah, It will be used to haul the finished 
lumber from its planing mill, recently completed. 
A 7-foot band mill, with a capacity of 50,000 per 
S-hour shift, sawed 5,000,000 feet this summer 
which is ready for the planer. The company owns 
60,000,000 feet of timber, tributary to the mill, 75 
percent of which is yellow pine of excellent quality, 
suitable for sash and door stock. Charles A. 
Brown, of Independence, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the operation, and is expected to 
assume charge shortly. Dudley Brown, formerly 
with the A. C. White Lumber Co., at Laclede, 
Idaho, is superintendent of the sawmill and log- 
ging operations. 


In general a pretty good demand for sash, doors 
and millwork seems to prevail thruout the country. 
This of course refers primarily to special work for 


buildings actually under construction, the total 
volume of which is assuming impressive propor- 
tions, particularly in the way of residences, ranging 
from inexpensive cottages and bungalows to preten- 
tious mansions, the former classes predominating. 
In some parts of the country home building may be 
said to be enjoying a real boom. Even in Chicago, 
where on account of the building trades deadlock 
building is popularly supposed to be almost at a 
standstill, this is far from being actually the case. 
As a matter of fact home building in the suburbs is 
of large proportions. All this results in orders 
sufficient to keep the manufacturing plants fairly 
busy, which condition is expected to continue up to 
the holiday shutdown. 

_ The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., have a good run of business on hand and some 
expect that their trade will be fairly active from 
how until next spring. There is a good volume of 
sash and door business to last for some weeks at 
most plants, and it is believed that the usual 
‘mount of repair work and small orders will be 
found this winter. 

There is no decrease of production in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul (Minn.) plants. While current 
orders have fallen off owing to cold weather, there 
has been quite a run of orders for storm sash and 
doors in the last week or two. City building opera- 
tions still continue and there are indications that 
there will be more doing this winter than usual. 
rhe reverse is true in rural communities, where the 
iack of buying power among farmers is reacting 
seriously, 

Despite the lateness of the season there is still 
4 fairly good demand for millwork, sash and doors 
in Columbus and central Ohio territory. Home 
nilding is going forward and many new dwellings 
are being projected. As a result there is a lot of 
‘suring on work and this will probably cause 
operations to continue for some time to come. 
Vrices are fairly well maintained although some 
fendeney to reduce in sympathy with southern pine 
‘s reported. Mills are busy with a good force of 
workmen. With an open market construction work 
is expected to be pushed during the winter months. 
' Sash and door business at Baltimore, Md., seems 

» keep up with the requirements of the users of 
Stocks about as large as before, At any rate, some 


of the distributers are getting as many orders as 
before, and realizing prices fully as good, if not 
better. The advances made on certain of the items 
of late are being maintained, and orders are coming 
in from out of town with considerable freedom. Ac- 
cording to reports in the trade certain houses will 
be able to show a larger volume of business this 
year than in 1920, with the returns in money 
quite satisfactory. 

An outlet for wood strips from the sash and door 
shops at Merrill, Wis., is developing at the shop of 
the McClure Toy Co., which is utilizing these strips 
for building toy bassinets for dolls. Should an- 
other season prove as popular for these bassinets as 
the present season, the sash and door plants there 
may find a large demand for these strips which 
heretofore have been shipped to Chicago. These 
strips of pine answer the toy manufacturer’s pur- 
poses as well as the highest grade of pine lumber. 

Prices at the Kansas City (Mo.) plants retain an 
advancing tendency, though no great change is 
expected between now and the first of the year. 
Business continues very good with most of the 
plants, both on immediate requirements and for 
spring delivery. . 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are doing a fair volume of business, with consider- 
able construction work in progress here. Door 
factories in the Bay counties region have been busy 
this fall and getting better prices, with good pros- 
pects for the coming year. Finished door factories 
connected with the white and sugar pine mills are 
making good outputs, altho not running full. With 
a fair demand they are holding firm on prices. Sash 
and door cut stock is in moderate demand. 


In celebration of the opening of the Peelle Door 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., business men and manu- 
facturers held a banquet in the plant of the com- 
pany on Nov. 16, at which W. H. Peelle, president 
of the company, was one of the speakers. The 
toastmaster was H. R. Robinson, a manufacturer. 
The company recently erected a $100,000 plant. 


W. E. Mulliner, secretary of the Hawkinson 
Manufacturing Co., Galesburg, Ill., advises that his 
company is just completing a fine sash and door 
warehouse in connection with its plant. This has 
been found to be necessary in order to take care 
of the rapidly growing millwork business of the 
Hawkinson company. Mr. Mulliner says that the 
company has enjoyed a good year. comparatively 
speaking, and feels so confident of better things 
for the coming year that it is preparing to handle 
a much larger volume of business. 

BAPTA DDO 


STEAM TURBINE-ALTERNATOR UNITS 


A booklet on “High Pressure Condensing Steam 
Turbine and Generator Units” just issued by Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., as 
Bulletin No. 1119, contains much information of the 
greatest interest to lumber manufacturers, as it il- 
lustrates and describes power units especially de- 
signed for electrical operation of plants requiring 
equipment suited to sawmill and planing mill 
operation. 

The booklet contains not only a technical descrip- 
tion of the equipment but points out the numerous 
advantages of the turbine power unit for certain 
classes of work. Many of the Allis-Chalmers units 
are already in operation in the lumber industry. 
The company will be pleased to send copies of the 
bulletin and other information desired by interested 
persons, 





We're Always 
On the Job 


when it comes to promptly 
supplying high quality 


Oak and Gum 


Send us your inquiries 
for 


’ Yard Stock 


AN 


Timber Cutting 


Quality First—Service Always. 


H. G. Bohlssen 
Band Mill Mfg. Co. 


and Office: 
Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas 


Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 


: MICHIGAN 

















REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


17 17 
ROCK ELM 


. 2 Com. & Better 50M 8-4 No. 1 Com. 
. 2 Common 75M 8-4 No. 2 Com. 
. 2 Com. & Better 25 M 10-4 No. 1 Com. 
. 1 Com. & Better 20 M 12-4 No. 1 Com. 
. 2 Commen Write for Quotations. 


Pa PLATEN - FOX Co. 
V7 contort: Wich es, 17 


1329 Pi fes Gas 
e = Bo: 
Michigan Hard Maple Brr° 
Can Ship (4-4 to 16-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Maple 
Sore 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8 in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 



































MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
Sold by using the classified department. If you want 
to sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
“Wanted and For Sale Department”’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Sell 
Ladders— 


Ladder business better than before. 
Farmers and city folks will do their 
own painting, roof repairing, etc. 
They need ladders, that carpenters and 
painters "usually bring with 
them. There are any number 
of prospects in your town; 
the man with the orchard, 
the painter, builder. House- 
wives want ladders for inside 
cleaning of walls, woodwork, 
ceilings; outside for windows. 
Your farmer customers need 
ladders — show them — sell 
them. 


You want a complete assort- 
ment of styles and lengths on 
hand—to insure the best lad- 
ders, greatest satisfaction and 
safety to your customers— 
order 


17, UT TPE LETTE 


Davenport 


Ladders 


Mail your order or ask for 
salesman to call. 














Reduced Price List 


Ask today for reduced price 
list, literature and strong sales 
plan which shows how to in- 
crease your ladder business and 
get the bulk of it in your terri- 
tory. Write at once. 


DAVENPORT 
LADDER CO. 


Established 


Established | = DAVENPORT, IOWA 








Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 
















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
NewYork Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 of letters 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business, These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicage 
The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By BR. &. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





An interesting exposition 
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Delivers in Country at Night 


The McCullough Lumber & Coal Co., Monmouth, 
Ill., is noted thruout its section of the State for 
the efficient and quick service it gives. The com- 
pany has in stock at all times something more than 
1,000,000 feet of lumber and advertises at all times 
its ability to supply any requirements in building 
materials. Of particular interest is the method 
employed by the company in delivering lumber to 
the farmers, the deliveries in most cases being 
made at night. The experience of the company in 
this respect and generally in the operation of 
trucks, as related by W. B. McCullough, is as fol- 
lows: ‘We have four trucks of the following 
makes and capacities: One G.M.C., 2-ton; one 
Reo, 2-ton; one Republic, 1% tons, and one Ford, 
1-ton. The heavier trucks are used for large orders 
and are equipped with long, wide bodies, while the 
smaller trucks are used for local light order de- 
liveries. 

“With these trucks we are able to take care of a 
large territory, making trips as far as fifteen or 
eighteen miles. Our method of country deliveries 
is more than attracting trade to our yard. We are 
using the trucks for city delivery in the day time; 
loading out farm deliveries in the late afternoon 
and delivering at night. The men are more than 
glad to codperate with us in these night deliveries, 
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deliver the 


“The largest units most chea 
when they can be kept busy, but for small ord 
and quick service we find the 1-ton unit the m: 
efficient. About fifteen or twenty very small ord 
can be loaded on these trucks, and they aver 
from three to four trips a day. It would be 
expensive matter to attempt to deliver this class 
order with larger trucks, on account of the time | 
in loading and unloading. We believe in the the: 
of keeping all trucks loaded to capacity. We do 
allow overloading ; a 25 percent overloading is 
maximum for any trip, regardless of where | 
truck is going, and we do not operate trailers. 

“We have our own garage and a mechanic w 
inspects every truck monthly and submits to | 
office a detailed inspection sheet on each. Th: 
sheets are compared with the last inspections a 
anything which the driver has neglected is cali 
to his attention. If he neglects it more than t 
months in succession, no matter how small it m 
be, he has to answer to the writer. 

“In addition to the above, we offer small pri 
to the drivers occasionally, for the man havi 
biggest increase in gasoline mileage over the p: 
ceding month. We offer other larger prizes for t 
lowest cost of operation for six months; larg: 
number of trips per day over a 6-month period, a 
other such matters. 

“Each truck is 
painted once a year. 


also thoroly 
We pay especial attention 


the hiring of drivers and we feel that each driv 
has a personal interest and responsibility 
truck, 


in } 
because he knows that efficiency will be 








l 


overhauled aml 


The garage of the McCullough Lumber & Coal Co., showing the four trucks of the company ready to 
start delivering 


as we pay a bonus for all overtime. The farmer is 
more than satisfied to have lumber delivered to his 
place at our regular retail price plus a small mile- 
age cost. We do not aim to get our full cost from 
our truck delivery, but it brings the farmer to us 
without having to bid for his jobs. We always 
insist that he have a good sized load and have 
not allowed customers to get started on the “jag” 
delivery. Only last week we had 11,000 pounds of 
lumber and roofing to send to a mine, and the 
railroad insisted on having each piece marked. We 
figured up that we could make the trip in one day 
by truck, as the roads were all oiled, so hauled all 
the material some sixty miles and made money on 
the job by trucking it. We will continue to take 
eare of this sort of business in the same way in 
the future. 

“We are greatly assisted in our town coal de- 
liveries by our new concrete coal pockets, enabling 
us to load our trucks in two or three minutes by 
the gravity chute method, in this way speeding up 
truck delivery. In the winter, when yards and 
muddy streets prohibit the use of our large trucks, 
we get out our Ford ice trucks, which take care of 
the small orders quickly. 

“We have just begun this fall to make coal de- 
liveries to all the surrounding country school 
houses, which materially increases our business. 
The farmer is relying more and more upon us for 
delivery service each year.” 


Making the Most Out of Trucks 

The McPhee & McGinnity Co., of Denver, Colo., 
makes exceptionally efficient use of motor trucks. 
The company does not undertake to use any innova- 
tions in its truck operation but does try to keep 
in touch with what others are doing and adapts the 
best practices to its business. Regarding the opera- 
tion of trucks, J. E. McPhee, secretary of the com- 
pany, said: 

“We operate two 314-ton trucks, four 2-ton trucks 
and eighteen or twenty 1-ton trucks. 





warded and neglect will be immediately discovered. 


“We believe we lose less time on the road thi! 
the average since our inspection system went into 


effect. In fact, the only time lost on the road 
the last six months by any of our trucks was d 
to their being stuck in the mud and not 

mechanical breakdown.” 


ann ne 


Straightening Front Axle 


When a front axle is bent about one and o1 


half inches from the spring seat to the outer «1 


of the axle, a distance of about ten inches, h 
should it be straightened ?—A. D. 8S. 

ANSWER—This axle should be heated to a che! 
red heat and then straightened. The heat shot 
be applied at the bend only, and as this is 
inches from the king pin bushings, there is no 
son why the latter should be heated, and theref: 
no danger of their becoming enlarged. In fa 
it is doubtful whether they would be enlarged e\ 
if exposed directly to the heat. It is not ne 
sary to give the axle any heat treatment afte! 
is straightened. 





~ 


Water-Jacket Welding 


Kindly inform me if cracked water-jackets 
be successfully welded. I have had the wat 
jackets on my truck welded twice and both ti! 
the job was a failure. Now the mechanic says 
can not be done. Is there any substance or pu! 
that can be used for this purpose?—S, R. F. B. 

ANSWER—If the work 
water-jackets will be practically as good as nN 
welded by the oxyacetylene process. 


welder with uptodate equipment to do the job a: 
you will have no further trouble. 

There are a number of substances on the m: 
ket which will make a good temporary repair 
a cracked water-jacket, but for a permanent pie 
of work you will find welding more satisfacto! 


is properly done, yo! 


Get a go 
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EVANSVILLE, IND. 


‘ov. 29.—Trade has shown an upward tendency 
i the hardwood manufacturers of Evansville 
southwestern Indiana during the last week 
ten days. Both orders and inquiries have 
wn a nice increase during the last month over 
corresponding period of last year. Veneer 
nufacturers report that their trade is holding 
own very well. The retail lumber trade has 
n fairly active and sash and door men report 
their business has shown some improvement, 
vecially out of town trade. Plow manufactur- 
; say that their trade is better than it was this 
1e last year. Slack barrel cooperage manufac- 
rers report an improvement in business, while 
<ht barrel manufacturers say that their trade 
been off. Box manufacturers report a fair 
de. Lumber manufacturers report that floods 
the logging districts in the South and along 
‘reen and Barren rivers in western Kentucky have 
caused a dropping off in the supply of logs. Some 
ave plenty of logs to last them until the condi- 
ons become normal again. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Nov. 28.—Logging prospects are somewhat im- 
proved, and many companies are taking advantage 
of the present favorable labor market and will put 
in more logs than they originally planned to cut. 

The market for No. 3 hardwoods has improved 
somewhat, altho no large sales have been made 
from this territory recently. The tendency for 
buyers to hold off from filling their requirements, 
and of owners of stock to hold off selling, has 
strengthened the market considerably. 

The Langlade Lumber Co, is planning on start- 
ing its sawmill within the next two weeks, after 
a shutdown from last spring. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Nov. 28.—The lumber trade in Columbus 
been fairly steady during the last week. 
woods a fair volume of business has developed. 
Buying on the part of factories is increasing. 
Prices are well maintained and little cutting is 
reported. Southern pine trade, while slightly 
weaker, is showing some strength. Some tendency 
toward recovery of recent declines is noted. Transit 
cars are rather numerous, 

I’. B, Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., said, “There is still a certain zip to 
the hardwood trade, with a good volume of busi- 
hess being booked. Retail demand is holding up 
well and with factory demand increasing the vol- 
ume is better.” The company is getting its mills 
under operation. It expects to have about full 
‘apacity by Jan. 1. 

J. S. MeVey, president of the Central West Coal 

Lumber Co., left recently on a business trip to 

‘attle and the west Coast. 

Irvin Jones, manager of the East Side Lumber 

. a subsidiary of the E, Doddington Co., reports 
\ fair retail demand. He is of the opinion that, 
vith fair weather, demand will be good during 

e winter, 

rhe John R. Gobey Lumber Co. is having a fair 
trade from yards and consumers in central Ohio 

‘vritory, according to L. B. Schneider, sales man- 

Mr. Schneider has recently returned from 
vacation spent in Florida and Cuba. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 28.—Hardwood prices have been steady, 
demand is not quite as good. Since advances 
ime effective there is some little kicking among 
ers concerning prices, especially on low grades, 
many houses have practically no lumber for 
’ and will not have much until next summer. 
th the heavy rains of last month logging will 
materially curtailed. Scarcity of high grades 

forced better demand for common and low 
ides, 

Quotations in the Louisville market show quar- 

ed oak in inch stock at $140 for the good and 

' for common. Plain oak is $105 to $110 for 
good ; $55 for No. 1 common, and $35 for No. 2. 

m is quoted in quartered at $135 for good, and 
for common; plain red gum, $125 and $75; 
gum, $50 and $32. Poplar, $110; saps and 
ts, $85; No. 1 common, $50; 2 A common, $35; 
common, $25. Walnut is quoted at $250; $170 
selects ; $100 for No. 1 common; and $50 for 
2 common, 

uisville cooperage interests are complaining 
r present freight rates on both tight and slack 

“yrel shooks, in knocked down barrel shipments, 
' railroads forcing the shipper to pay on less 
n carlot basis for the steel hoops which accom- 


has 
In hard- 


pany the shooks, even in carlot shipments, adding 
$70 or more to freight on a car. A committee 
composed of C. M. Pate, for Chess & Wymond; 
Paul M. Dysart, jr., for J. D. Hollingshead Co., 
and Mr. Starks, for the Louisville Cooperage Co., 
is planning to go to Cincinnati to confer with the 
Central Freight Association committee on this 


matter. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


Nov. 28.—The demand for hardwoods continues 
very active in this section. There is a decided im- 
provement in the movement of the common grades, 
which accumulated during last year. The maple 
flooring manufacturers have been compelled to re- 
plenish their supply of rough maple, due to the 
remarkable fall demand for their product, which 
has depleted stocks of common maple to a very low 
point. A considerable improvement in the demand for 
box lumber has decreased stocks of low grade 
hardwoods materially. The supply of high grades 
is practically exhausted and, with very limited 
production, stocks can not be improved for several 
months, 

Logging operations have been retarded seriously 
because of unsatisfactory weather and some mill- 
men who planned resuming activities have been 
delayed for this reason. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


Nov. 28.—Mr. McCorkle, of the Estate of E. 

yermain, states that a fair volume of business is 
coming in, the concern running about 80 percent 
of normal, and that most of the business being re- 
ceived is from New York and eastern Pennsylvania. 
The concern is bringing in quite a little lumber 
by boat and expects that next year is going to find 
business much better. 
» The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co. is finding factory 
business fairly good. The demand for lumber is 
not so strong. The company is looking for a little 
quiet season over the holidays, but expects a brisk 
demand for spring trade. It has finished bringing 
in its water shipments, having brought in about 
3,000,000 feet during November. Their stock of 
white pine is well balanced for winter trade. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 29.—While there has been some slump in 
the demand for hardwoods from the construction 
interests during the last week, yet the general de- 
mand for this season is ahead of normal and retail 
dealers are well satisfied. More new construction 
is being started, in spite of the lateness of the sea- 
son, and it is believed that the winter consump- 
tion will be more than normal. Sash and door, 
interior finish and flooring in oak and gum are go- 
ing strongest, and the mills manufacturing these 
items are busy trying to catch up with their 
orders. The demand from the industrials is not 
what it should be, the furniture factories being 
about the only consumers that are working. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Nov. 28.—According to logging contractors here, 
it will be difficult to secure $15 a thousand for 
hemlock logs for which $35 were received a year 
ago. On one landing there are 10,000,000 feet of 
hemlock logs put in at an expense of $19 without 
adding cost of stumpage and only $13 to $14 a 
thousand has been offered, this due in part to high 
freight rates and long haul. Persons who paid $6 
or less for stumpage may find it safe to log this 
winter, according to these contractors, owing to 
reduced cost of production, but those who have 
paid more for stumpage will lose proportionately. 

Despite reports that the logging industry is some- 
what at a standstill in northern Wisconsin this 
season, the Park Falls Lumber Co. is building a 
model town at Loretta, near Draper, from which 
to conduct logging operations in that district. The 
new town is located near the center of a belt of 
timber about twenty miles wide and sixty miles 
long. In order to log from Loretta, a model set 
of camps has been built, the buildings being steam- 
heated and electrically lighted and are equipped 
with individual spring beds and other con- 
veniences for the men. 

The big sawmill of the Hickley-Phelps-Bonnell 
Lumber Co. at Phelps, Wis., has resumed operation 
after a shutdown of five months. Logging opera- 
tions are being extensively carried on in that lo- 
cality and many miles of railroad have been con- 
structed. 

The Wells Lumber Co. has moved five miles of 
logging railroad from the Wausaukee district to 
the Sagola district and is now employing 150 men 
in its camps No. 11 and 12 in the latter territory. 


HARDWOOD 


100,000 Feet 
6-4 LOG RUN 


Hickory 


Dry 90 days and longer. 
Cut from good logs and 
no high grade stock taken 
out. Wire for quotations. 


O. L. Shull Lumber Co. 


LONOKE, ARK. 














DIXIE BRAND 


Oak Flooring 


Wecan furnish all grades 
and sizes for prompt 
shipment in straight or 
mixed cars, together 
with First-class Band 
Sawn Oak, Genuine 
Delta Red Gum, Sap 
Gum, Ash and Elm. 


Write us for prices. 


Jerome Hardwood 
Anes Lumber Co.. 


CN * * 
Gray Elm e 


eed Soit 
We Offer: 


70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
36,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
16,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
21,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


All thoroly air dried. 
Also on Sticks 5 mos. and under: 
225,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
110,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
20,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


Will be pleased to quote. 


Foster-Latimer 


oe ELLEN, WIS. Lumber Co. | 
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YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PINE and HARDWOODS 


Specializing in Band Sawn Kiln Dried 
FINISH, DIMENSION, ROOFERS 
Anything in Georgia Hardwoods 


Taylor Lumber Company, Inc. 
Manufact and Wholesal ATLANTA, GA. 




















FLORIDA 


G ULE 


TIDEWATER 


RED CYPRESS 


Longleaf Yellow Pine Timbers 
Shortleaf Finish, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Etc. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Aycock- Holley Lumber Company 
Cable Address—‘‘AHLCO”’ Jacksonville, Fla. 

















We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in quality, 





2 = gl millwork and grades. 
Cypress District Berton- Seats 
Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. Gppress Co of Florida 


Perry, Fla. 


Correspondence Solicited. 














Cummer Gypress Go. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 

















Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLGRIDA 














East Coast Lumber Co. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN : : FLORIDA 

















TOTE-ROAD : Tote-Roa d 
Ki) AND TRAIL and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 








DOUCLAS MALLUCH 
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The output of cedar will be a large one, according 


to Supt. Hallenbeck, and will include 500,000 feet 
of cedar logs to be shipped to the company’s mills 
in Menominee, Mich.; 500,000 posts and 10,000 


poles. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 29.—Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber 
division of the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, addressed a group of Cincinnati lum- 
bermen, meeting under the chairmanship of J. C. 
West, at the Chamber of Commerce at noon today. 
There were about forty lumbermen present. Mr. 
Oxholm discussed the export situation and de- 
scribed the department’s plan for helping lumber- 
men in the export field. 

Newell H. Hargrave, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati, is suffering from ear 
trouble. He expects to be back at his desk by 
next week. 

J. C. West, of J. C. West & Co., -has returned 
after a trip of several days thru the central and 
northern parts of the State. 

Chester F. Korn, head of the Korn Co., Sumter, 
S. C., was in the city for a few days on business. 
Mr. Korn is a former resident of Cincinnati, for 
years his company’s headquarters and principal 
yards being located in this city. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 29.—Local lumbermen are looking forward 
to a greater demand for hardwood lumber for in- 
dustrial purposes, with the gradual resumption of 
various wood consuming industries in this vicinity. 
Requirements from municipalities as well as private 
industries are showing increases. Improvement is 
particularly noticeable in furniture factories, and a 
steady demand continues in interior finish and floor- 
ing lines. Agricultural implement and automobile 
requirements have not shown any improvement, 
reflected in the ash and elm markets. Some auto- 
mobile business will be available at Racine. Local 
hardwood lumbermen report firmness and some in- 
crease in prices. The market improvement is being 
carried to more items. Stocks generally are not 
large, especially in better grades. In Milwaukee 
thus far no appreciable decrease has been noted in 
construction work, and consequently in the demand 
for lumber, interior trim, flooring etc. In November 
to date 2,159 permits have been issued for $1,349,- 
988, as compared with 1,297 permits for $1,144,033 
during the same period of 1920. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Co., of this city, 
which operates extensively in northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan, has purchased a pail and tub factory 
at Two Rivers. The company plans to add ice 
cream tubs to the line. The plant will resume 
within a short time. . 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 29.—The hardwood market remains firm 
and business, while showing some decrease, is well 
maintained, considering the near appruach of the 
holiday season and the inventorying period. Box 
manufacturers are absorbing increasing quantities 
of No. 2 and 3 common gum, cottonwood and other 
miscellaneous items. Automobile manufacturers are 
increasing their purchases of thick gum, ash and 
elm and these woods are moving in better volume. 
Flooring manufacturers are actively competing for 
Nos. 1 and 2 common plain red and white oak 
while furniture manufacturers are taking consider- 
able quantities of No. 1 common and better in plain 
and quartered red and white oak and plain and 
quartered red and sap gum. Miscellaneous con- 
sumers, too, are buying lumber in fair quantities. 
Export demand is considerably less than a short 
time ago but some orders from European sources 
are finding their way to manufacturers and dealers 
here on very satisfactory terms. 

Further heavy rains have fallen in the valley 
territory during the last week and these have 
imposed additional handicap on those attempting 
to get out logs. More than one mill in this terri- 
tory is out of commission already as a result of 
this unusually heavy rainfall and others find the 
going rather rough. Firms with mills close to their 
timber are in fairly good shape in the matter of log 
supply but those having to transport logs long dis- 
tances are poorly supplied and face limited manu- 
facturing operations unless the winter months 
prove unusually open. 

Nickey Brothers (Inc.) and the Green River 
Lumber Co., both of which are controlled by the 
Nickey interests, have resumed operations at their 
two band mills in Memphis. The veneer plant 
operated in connection with the band mill of the 
former, however, is working on very limited scale 
because of the rather unsatisfactory position of the 
market for veneers. 

Dispatches received here state that the new mill 
of the Union Sawmill Co., Huttig, Ark., controlled 
by the Frost-Johnson interests, will be completed 
and placed in operation by Dec. 12. It is estimated 
that this mill, which will cut southern pine, will, 
when completed, represent an investment closely 
approximating $1,000,000. 





BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 30.—The demand for uppers in the hard- 
wood market has slackened somewhat, but without 
a weakening in prices. Reports from factory con- 
sumers are to the effect that there is an extreme 
shortage of all common and better stock in thvir 
hands as well as at the mills. Taken altogether, 
the course of the market during the last week jis 
been one of steady improvement. It is the general 
opinion that, due to low stocks in all sections, buy- 
ing on the present basis will continue up to ile 
end of the year. There has been practically no 
change in production. No announcements rega:- 
ing resumption of operations after the first of the 
year by inactive mills have been made. 

The movement of several million cross ties thru 
the port of Beaumont to Mexico for the rehabilita- 
tion of the railroads in the southern republic bis 
been definitely announced. Shipments are expected 
to start within the next week and will go by 
schooner, The ties will be delivered in Vera Cruz 
and Tampico and from there distributed over the 
lines into the interior. A great many of these ties 
will be creosoted and this work has already been 
started. Beaumont was selected as the export point 
because it was the nearest port to the point of 


production, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Nov. 28.—Montgomery Bros. & Co. lately re- 


ceived a cargo of 1,000,000 feet of hemlock on the 
steamer Dempsey. The lake receipts of lumber at 
local yards are now about at an end, 

Charles Abbott has returned from a visit of 
about two months at southern mills in the interest 
of the Atlantic Lumber Co., finding some mills 
pretty well stocked, while others have limited 
stocks and are not running. 

Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., and H, P. Dain, 
of N. Dain & Co., Peekskill, N. Y., have returned 
from a 10-day partridge shooting trip near Olean, 
N. Y., where they found the sport good. 

John McLeod, vice president of the R. Laidlaw 
Lumber Co., states that the company is receiving 
high grade white pine from Canada and that the 
demand is fair for all grades, 

Graves, Manbert & George report a fairly active 
demand for the better grades of white pine, with 
prices holding firm. The company is _ receiving 
orders for shop lumber and making direct ship- 
ment of numerous cars. 

Howard Wall has returned from the Adiron- 
dacks and the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co.’s mill, 
which is now actively engaged in logging opera- 
tions, principally in birch. 

D. McLean, president of the McLean Ma- 
hogany & Cedar Co., is back from a six weeks’ visit 
to mills in the south. He found prices on hard- 
woods holding very strong and stocks of good 
lumber light, 


MENACE OF CARELESS AUTO DRIVER 


Automobile accidents are so frequent as_ to 
excite hardly more than a passing notice from 
autoists and others; and a news item about an 
accident gets little attention unless peculiarly 
tragic and involving many deaths. Numerous tho 
accidents are, every thoughtful driver marvels that 
they are so few and he feels that in going for a 
drive the risk is out of proportion to the pleasure 
sought. <A bulletin just issued by the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago, directs 
attention to the necessity of serious consideration 
of remedies for this situation. James S. Kemper, 
president of the company, very truly observes that 
indemnity does not meet the situation, and he says 
also that increasingly stringent laws may eventually 
prohibit indemnity where drivers are at fault 
Safety for the most careful driver is not possilile 
so long as so many are careless. 

Calm reflection. upon the causes of automobiic 
accidents would likely lead to a somewhat more 
serious view of the subject than the average aut: 
mobile owner is accustomed to take. Introspection 
indeed, might cause him to accept some of the 1 
sponsibility even tho not directly concerned in «1 
accident. The bulletin referred to contains ten 
rules of the Chicago Motor Club designed to pr 
vent accident. Rule 9, the most important, is 
“Never drive faster than the speed limit. Spec 
ing is responsible for a large majority of autome- 
bile accidents.” On the score of good citizenshi) 
the motor speed law should be obeyed. 








TIMBER LAND SALES 


RUTLEDGE, TENN., Nov. 29.—A large tract of 
land containing approximately 2,000,000 feet o! 
oak and pine and located on the Holston River. 
near here, was recently sold by Tom Reed to George 
Bewley. The latter has already awarded the con 
tract for the cutting of the timber and lumber 
} ogee will start at the tract in the near 
uture. 
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News from America’s Lumber Centers 








ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 26.—Grays Harbor County has been prac- 
ically isolated by a terrific storm of rain, snow, 

thunder, lightning and southwest winds. The 
storm was one of the most spectacular in the 
history of the county. The snows have disap- 
peared and floods are now feared. Several small 
mills and the lumber and shingle mill of the 
Schafer Bros. Lumber Co. at South Montesano are 
endangered by high water. A worse storm is 
predicted and the county engineers have issued 
warning that the Chehalis River will continue to 
rise for at least two days more, even if the rain 
should cease. 

It is estimated that between 15,000,000 and 20,- 
000,000 feet of lumber has been shipped from Grays 
Harbor mills and camps within the last two 
months. The principal demand is for cedar, altho 
some fir and hemlock are being exported. Between 
5,000,000 and 10,000,000 feet has been loaded on 
cars and sent to Tacoma or Seattle for loading, the 
rest being taken on vessels at this port. 

A. L. Davenport, of the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
and T. W. Tebb, sales manager of the agency, are 
operating a small mill near Copalis Crossing, cut- 
ting cedar squares for the Oriental markets. 

W. W. Vawter, lumberman from Minneapolis, 
has been in Aberdeen during the last week on busi- 
ness connected with the Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co. 

F. M. Hart, of the Hart Wood Lumber Co., of 
San Francisco and Portland, spent a few days on 
the Harbor last week on business. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 26.—Nearly a foot of snow, the heaviest 
November fall recorded in Tacoma for more than 
twenty years, seriously hampered the operations 
of the local mills on Nov. 19 and 20. Waterfront 
mills were forced to turn their entire crews out to 
clear the plants of the snow and in some cases 
temporary shutdowns were made. The snow was 
followed on Nov. 21 by a heavy fall of rain which 
melted all of it in the city. In the country districts 
the fall was heavier and the tie-up has lasted 
longer. Nearly all the logging camps south and 
west of Tacoma have been forced to stop operations 
and some of the larger mills are closed still. Among 
these are the Fir Tree Lumber Co. and the Lind- 
strom Handforth Lumber Co. The Union Mills 
Lumber Co. is again operating after a _ short 
stoppage. 

Tacoma lumber mills expect to secure a good 
share of the 20,000,000-foot order recently placed 
by the Dollar Co., of Vancouver, for export to the 
Orient. Six Japanese steamers have been, chartered 
to move the cargo, 

The announcement of the forthcoming reduction 
on lumber rates to the east Coast and New England 
points was received in Tacoma with only mild ap- 
proval by the local millmen. Most of the local 
manufacturers take the attitude that the reduction 
is a step in the right direction but that it is not 
sufficient to get much of the Northwest lumber to 
the market on the east Coast and that the rates on 
common, especially, will still be far too high for 
the western mills to get any business on this grade. 
It was also pointed out that the new rates will still 
be higher than the water rate and that the rail- 
roads can not expect to get any of this business 
unless there is a scarcity of shipping. 

A. C, Young, president of the Young Lumber Co., 
returned to Tacoma this week after a three months’ 
trip to the east during which he visited friends and 
relatives in Iowa and also a number of eastern 

ties. Mr. Young has practically retired from 
ictive business and plans to remain in Tacoma only 

ntil the first of the year when he will leave for 
California to spend the remainder of the winter. 
(lomebuilding in the South and East is nearly at 
rmal proportions, according to George S. Long, 
eneral manager for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
ho returned to Tacoma this week after a six 
veeks’ trip. Mr. Long declared that homebuilding 
aruout the country is consuming the ordinary 
1ount of lumber and that the present market 

‘pression and lack of demand comes from the cur- 

ilment of industrial operations and not from a 
ick of demand for new homes. Mr. Long returned 
‘est by way of California and stated that the de- 

‘and for lumber from this State is unusually 

ivy, 

More than 19,000,000 feet of lumber will be 

‘ipped to Japan from Tacoma during December 
by the vessels of the Mitsui line, according to local 
at licials of the steamship company who state that 
‘sis amount of lumber tonnage has already been 
‘ooked. These figures show only a small part of 
‘ue present lumber shipments to the Orient. The 
. S. K. line has booked all the space on its 


steamers well into January and the Admiral line 
has been compelled to add another freighter to its 
Oriental fleet. 

The California demand for lumber was reflected 
during the last week in the number of coasting 
vessels which loaded for the south at Tacoma mills. 
These carriers included the San Diego at the Tide- 
water mill; the Henry T. Scott at the Port dock; 
the Phyllis at the Defiance mill; the Rosalie Ma- 
honey at the St. Paul mill; the Stanwood at the 
Dempsey mill and the Port Angeles and Quiniault 
at the St. Paul mill. The West Jester sailed for 
the east Coast after loading lumber at the Puget 
Sound mill. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Nov. 26.—Production was only about 50 percent 
for the week. The volume of shipments and bookings 
remains about the same. The reduction in output 
was caused by severe weather. The first part of 
the week the whole district was covered with snow, 
ranging from three inches at tidewater to four 
feet in the mountains, Prices remain almost un- 
changed. Shingles continue to decline. Lath re- 
main firm. 

The Mutual Lumber Co., of Bucoda, is employing 
a full force both in the woods and at the mill. 
It has just completed a number of new houses for 
its men and is starting the construction of sev- 
eral more. 

S. W. Porter, of Eveline, has begun his annual 
shipments of Christmas trees to the middle West. 
He is working on an order of twenty-five carloads 
to be shipped by Dec. 15. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Downs, of Meskill, have 
returned from a trip to California. Mr. Downs 
has been in the lumber business for a number of 
years. Since his mill burned at Meskill last fall 
he has been closing up his affairs. He will make 
his future home in San Diego, Calif. 

The Niagara Logging Co., of Deep River, has 
resumed operation on the Nasel River. The Castle 
Rock Logging Co., of Castle Rock, will resume 
operation on the Mulholland River in Cowlitz 
County the first of the month. The Belger Veneer 
Co., of Kelso, will resume operations as soon as 
J. W. Belger returns from the East. He reports 
that enough orders have been booked to run the 
plant all winter. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 26.—Pivotal conditions prevail in the fir 
market. The main cause is fierce weather affecting 
log supply, and a side factor is Oriental demand, 
which has advanced Japanese squares to $30. With 
logging operations high up in the hills last week’s 
heavy snow has brought about a material curtail- 
ment both in Washington and Oregon, estimated 
conservatively at 40 percent. The Puget Sound 
region has felt the scarcity keenly, and along the 
Columbia the situation has been aggravated by the 
fact that the Kerry line, which leads into some of 
the finest timber on the Oregon side of the river, 
has been put out of business for an indefinite period. 
It is stated that the road will not be in operation 
again until after the first of the year. All factors 
considered, the fir market today is strong and 
higher. 

A leading wholesaler who has just completed a 
tour of the Puget Sound mills acknowledges that 
he is not able to gage the situation satisfactorily, 
saying in effect that affairs are now scrambled to 
the point of becoming chaotic. Stocks are broken, 
and the accumulation is small. Among manu- 
facturers, the near approach of spring has im- 
parted a buoyant feeling, and as a rule they are 
content to sit tight in order to see what will turn 
up. If there were a marked demand for any item, 
no matter what, the instant effect would be to 
strengthen the price of that item. 

California demand is as strong as ever, running 
to considerable quantities of common dimension. 
Water shipments have become so attractive that 
increasing numbers of inland mills are now seeking 
that outlet, and are willing te absorb the local rate 
to tidewater, ranging from $2 to $2.50 a thousand. 
Demand for car siding and the price California is 
willing to pay for rough green clears have imparted 
a firm tone. 

The association weekly review sets forth light 
business and relatively high production as features 
of the industry reflected in a report from 102 
operations. Production was 68,623,244 feet, or 12 
percent below normal; new business, 48,502,659 
feet, or 28 percent below production : shipments, 
50,830,108 feet, or 26 percent below production. Of 
the week’s new business 30 percent is to be shipped 
by water; and of that total, 6,312,889 feet is for 
coastwise and intercoastal trade, and 8,690,000 feet 
is for export. Orders for rail delivery were excep- 
tionally light at 1,150 cars. Twenty-nine percent 


LOUISIANA 





Established 
Manufacturers 
for 38 Years 


Ham MOND. “——/. 


Manufacturers of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers of Quality 


Rough Piling All Len: ~ 
Daily Capacity 75,000 











Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


Ca Reeme F.G. Lock, Vice-Pres. G. W. Law, Sec. and Treas 

















Kicubies 


LOUISIANA 


Calcasieu 


WESTLAKE 








Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 


| JUMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 


























POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA, 


YELLOW PINE 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Cypress Lumber 
Shingles and Lath 


We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans 
on the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Co. 


Opdenweyer-Alcus 
Manufacturers Cypress Co. 


Sorrento, . Louisiana 




















GET WHAT YOU WANT 


By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department, 
Do it now. 
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Structural Timbers 


that will add life and rigidity 
to big buildings of all kinds— 
that’s our specialty. Our 
mills cut them true to speci- 
fication from genuine 


LONG LEAF 


Southern Pine 


The same high 
quality stumpage is 
also used for cut- 
ting our Railroad 
and Car Material. 
Whatever your re- 
quirements may be 
put them up to us. 


(Gon 





Box and Crating Stock 
in any Quantity. - 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 


Alexandria, La. 
\H. D. Foote A. G. Barnhart Y, 








W. E. Small Mfé. Go. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Short Leaf Pine 


Wire reply to 
all inquiries. 














H.C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


a's PINE 


2x4’s 

Two by Fours 
Dress S4S Standard and % Scant 
9 tol2 ft. 


Shortieat Yellow Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


. McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH. MISSISSIPPI 


Corinth, Miss. 


Dimension and 
Boards10 to16’ 











Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 
L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 














LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 





of the week’s shipments was by water, the inter- 
coastal and coastwise loadings accounting for 9,- 
022,906 feet, and overseas cargoes for 5,657,203 
feet. Rail deliveries totaled 1,205 cars. The un- 
shipped balance in the domestic cargo trade was 
lowered to 93,718,827 feet ; in export to 64,175,906 
feet ; and in the rail trade to 2,975 cars. 

The Alaska bureau of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce has received word that the initial ship- 
ment of Alaskan birch, comprising 20,000 feet of 
logs, has been sent from Anchorage to the Alaska 
Birch Co., of this city. Steady and increasing 
shipments are anticipated. The wood is used for 
lumber and panel veneer. 

The revised grading rules of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, now on the press, will 
earry a provision that if a Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau certificate is demanded on a shipment, 
the inspector must be supplied with the original 
order or a true copy thereof. It is expected that 
this provision will eliminate considerable trouble 
that has characterized numerous orders under the 
present rules, wherein business has been placed by 
irresponsible parties on orders different from those 
given by the original purchaser. 

Secretary Fred W. Alexander, of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau, announces that on and 
after Dec. 1 the address of the bureau will be 4126 
Arcade Building instead of 1011 White Building. 

R. D. Merrill and Timothy Jerome, of the Mer- 
rill & Ring Logging Co. and Merrill & Ring Lumber 
Co., are in Washington, D. C. Mr. Merrill may 
visit Europe before his return to the Coast. Mr. 
Jerome is expected in Seattle some time next month. 

C. D. Moore, who formerly was in charge of the 
cost accounting department of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association but who for several 
months has been in the lumber business in the 
Metropolitan district of New York, will again be- 
come connected with the association Jan. 1. Mr. 
Moore will take charge of the department of vital 
statistics and taxation. 

F. M. Hendricks, of the Hendricks-Caskey Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and Mr. Stevens, of the Stevens- 
Eaton Co., New York city, are in Vancouver, B. C. 
They are expected in the Puget Sound district next 
week. 

A modern bungalow built of fir has been built 
by the United States Bureau of Education on St. 
Lawrence Island, Bering Sea, near the Siberian 
coast. The structure is a combination school for 
the natives and living quarters for the teachers, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Fallis. Mr. Fallis is a 
graduate of the Lincoln High School, Seattle. 

A committee from the American Association of 
Engineers, appointed to investigate the feasibility 
of a pontoon bridge across Lake Washington, has 
reported in favor of the project. The plan is to 
utilize the hulls of forty-three Ferris type wood 
ships now anchored in Lake Union, Seattle. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 26.—Unusually heavy storms of the last 
week have upset calculations in many instances in 
the lumber industry and materially curtailed the 
output both of the present and in many instances 
for several weeks to come. High water in the 
streams and rivers took out a large quantity of logs 
and the destruction of railroad trestles has com- 
pelled the shutting down of operations in some 
logging districts. The demand for fir uppers con- 
tinues active, but common is still moving slowly. 
The spruce market is steady at the stronger quota- 
tions quoted last week. The red cedar shingle 
market showed’ some improvement this week over 
that of the week preceding, and is now on the up 
grade again. 

The Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
at its meeting here last week passed on routine 
matters largely. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. is completing its sur- 
veying operations in its timber holdings in western 
Lewis County. The men will be busy in the office 
at Kelso during the winter completing the topo- 
graphic and relief maps of the sections surveyed. 

Several steamers are due to arrive here the com- 
ing week from China to load lumber and general 
eargo for the Orient and the mill wharves will 
present busy scenes. The demand for fir and cedar 
from Japan continues very active. 

Portland at a special election voted in favor of 
holding the proposed world exposition in this city 
in 1925 and it is now for the State legislature to 
authorize a tax levy covering the State to defray 
part of the cost of the exposition, to clinch the 
matter. As a result of the vote and other prepara- 
tions toward the exposition the building industry 
here is showing renewed activity. 

Dealers in red cedar shingles said today that 
there is evidence of improvement in the demand and 
quotations are firmer. The market has had a “sick 
spell’ for about four weeks. 

The demand for lath has induced at least two 
mills to install lath plants, these being the Wil- 
lamette Valley Lumber Co. at Dallas, and the 
Western Lumber & Export Co. at Forest Grove. 
The last named plant has also installed a dry kiln. 

W. A. Norman, secretary of the Carr Ryder & 


Adams Co., Dubuque, Iowa, has been spending som: 
time on the Pacific coast. He came out to Cali 
fornia, covering San Francisco and visiting th: 
mills at Susanville, Westwood and other points in 
California. He then came north to Bend, visitin: 
the manufacturing: plant there before returning t 
Dubuque. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 26.—The sawmill of the Craig Mountai: 
Lumber Co. at Winchester, Idaho, which has be« 
shut down since last spring, started again thi 
week and will be operated all winter, according 
present plans. Heavy snows were general thruou 
this region in the early part of the week but ; 
chinook has prevailed for several days. 

J. M. Montgomery, for the last three years dis 
trict sales manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales ( 
with the Humbird Lumber Co. at Sandpoint, Idah: 
has accepted a position as sales manager of th 
Silver Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Ore. 

D. G. Swenson, auditor of the three Rosenbur, 
lumber companies in the Coeur D’Alenes, wa 
operated on at St. Lukes Hospital yesterday. H: 
is expected out in a couple of weeks, when he wi! 
take a short rest in a sanitarium to recuperate. 

The construction of a modern planing mill | 
cost $40,000, exclusive of machinery, has been 
started by the Ohio Match Co. here. It will haye 
an average capacity of from 50,000 to 60,000 fee: 
daily. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Nov. 26.—Conditions in San Francisco are un 
changed, with a moderate demand for lumber 0! 
all kinds. The retail yards are buying for im 
mediate requirements and stocks are light as * 
rule. Retailers are maintaining prices pretty we! 
and taking care of the demand for considerabl: 
home building in outlying districts. Water ship 
ments from the Northwest are being delayed 
little by stormy weather along the ¢oast. Local 
commission men and mill agents find business 
quieting down a little, as is usually the case ir 
November. They are finding a good southern 
California demand, with Los Angeles still a heay) 
consumer. Oakland and Sacramento are doing a 
good deal of building. 

John D. Spaulding, manager of the California 
Sugar & White Pine Co., this city, says that while 
there may be a temporary slackening in demanid 
during the next sixty days because purchasers do 
not wish to carry over in their inventories any 
more stock than necessary, there is no need for 
feeling any apprehension. Stocks of upper grades 
are light in California. In factory grades—shop 
and better—sixty to ninety days of normal busi 
ness would exhaust stocks of white and sugar pine. 
This year’s cut of sugar and white pine in Cali 
fornia is estimated as about 500,000,000 feet as 
against a normal output of 800,000,000 feet. It is 
understood that the falling off in pine production in 
the Inland Empire is in as great proportion. 

The Yosemite Lumber Co., this city, is making a 
long run at their white and sugar pine sawmill at 
Merced Falls. A stock of about 35,000,000 feet is 
on hand, in fair assortment. 

The Pelican Bay Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls. 
has closed down. There is stock on hand for th: 
use of the new box factory. The re-manufacturins 
plant will add considerably to the efficiency of 
operations. H. D. Mortenson, president of the 
company, is paying a visit to Pasadena. 

A, B. Johnson recently formed the A, B. Johnson 
Lumber Co. and conducts a wholesale lumber and 
shipping business, representing the Western 
Lumber Co., with mills at Aberdeen, Wash. He 
was connected with Wilson Bros. & Co. for many 
years. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit 
Growers Supply Co., is in the city accompanied by 
E. B. Bermingham, resident manager at Hilt, and 


S. M. Bump, resident manager at Susanville. The 
sawmill at Hilt is still in operation. The sawmill! 


at Susanville has been operating at considerably 
less than capacity. Mr. Hutchens is expecting a 
large consumption of orange shook. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co’s white and sugar 
pine mill at Susanville closed down Noy. 23. Its 
dry stocks have been moving right along and there 
is very little surplus of shop and better. The box 
factory will remain in operation. 

J. M. Leaver, assistant to the president of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., this city, returned from the 
East during the week and went to the mills at 
Scotia. The company is trying to balance up 
redwood stocks after having been short of dry 
clears for a long time. There has been a heavy 
demand for redwood siding. Much attention is 
being given to specialty lines. 

J. H. Holmes, president of the Holmes-Eureka 
Lumber Co., who has returned from a trip to the 
redwood mill at Eureka, reports a cut of 100,000 
feet a day with stocks pretty well reduced by the 
recent heavy buying. A number of items are 


short. One-inch clears, selects and saps are scarce. 
Cc. E. deCamp, of the Caspar Lumber Co., this 
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v, says it is the intention of the management to 

itinue cutting redwood at the rate of 100,000 

t a day at Caspar. There is a good supply of 

-s on hand, Very little stock is on hand. 

. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber 

‘ is paying a visit to Fort Bragg where the red- 
1 mill is in steady operation. The mills at 
endocino and Glen Blair have also been making 
od cuts, but the heavy demand for redwood has 
eyented stocks from accumulating. Assortments 

e broken. 

L. L. Long, head of the Frank P. Doe Lumber 

»., this city, says the white and sugar pine demand 

holding up well. Prices are being maintained. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are still 

aking large shipments of fir to California on old 

fers and are taking on considerable new business. 

hey are keeping their own steam schooners busy 
ud are chartering all the vessels they can get. 
ne of their mills at St. Helens, Ore., has closed 
wn owing to scarcity of logs. The demand for 
ears is in excess of the supply. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, has been 
raking very good sales of redwood for some time. 
‘the southern California demand has been unusually 
large and the steam schooners are making regular 
trips. L, C. Hammond is paying a visit to the 
company’s yards at San Pedro and Los Angeles. 

A. R. Tipton, representing Roach & Musser, of 
Muscatine, Iowa, was here during the week looking 
over the white and sugar pine situation. He finds 
stocks of shop comparatively light and prices con- 
siderably higher than ninety days ago. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., who has been ill for several weeks, is 
now recuperating. J. P. Hemphill, the assistant 
manager, was in the city during the week. 

R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., this city, is paying a visit 
to Portland and the Northwest. He is president of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 26.—Everett’s lumber and shingle mill pay- 
roll was increased during the week by the addi- 
tional employment of eighty-four men over those 
on the job last week, marking another step toward 
a condition of normal working crews. Lumbermen 
welcome such a gradual upclimb to the plane of 
full capacity operation, seeing therein an augury 
of permanency. Orders placed with local mills 
for the week showed only a slight increase but 
bookings are suflicient to insure production for sev- 
eral months and, with realization of the expected 
reduction of freight rates by rail, a substantial 
increase of orders is confidently awaited. The 
week brought the customary suspension for the 
Thanksgiving holiday, many of the mills knocking 
off until Monday, altho some of those more pressed 
with demands for quick delivery laid off for only a 
day. 

Work has been started at the Canyon Lumber 
Co. plant on installing an aerial carrier for load- 





ing cars. The device is of a style different from 
the overhead yarding equipment at the Clark- 
Nickerson mill put in operation a few months 


igo, and embracing some mechanical principles not 
fore applied to the cable delivery of timbers. 

Rail shipments for the week were slightly less 
than for the week preceding. Dispatch to the 
Atlantic seaboard by ship fell off notably, storms 
n the Pacific having delayed vessels expected here 
or cargo and upsetting the schedules planned. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 26.—While some lumber and shingle mills 
lave closed in this district, notably at Bellingham 
nd Blaine, log receipts here are larger than they 
ave been for months. The total daily average 
s seventy-five cars. Among the mills that have 
losed are the plants of the Blaine Manufacturing 
‘oO. and the Border Shingle Co. The Morrison 
‘ill Co, at Blaine has also curtailed its output, 
ut on the whole there is considerable activity 
‘mong the mills. The Gold Medal shingle mill at 
\nacortes has resumed operations after one 
ionth’s idleness. 

Cargo movements will continue practically un- 
‘bated this month, every cargo plant except one 


small one having lumber to load. The Bloedel 
Honovan Lumber Mills is loading the schooner 


Mary E,. Foster with 1,100,000 feet for Honolulu 
and the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. is loading 1,700,- 
0 feet for Peru. Three vessels are expected 
soon by the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 
fox shook shipments from Anacortes have been 
heavy for the last month. The steamship Osage 

his week loaded at Blaine and Anacortes 4,000 
fons of shooks and the steamship Panaman loaded 
600,000 feet of lumber for New York at the 
\nacortes Lumber & Box Co.’s docks. 

General satisfaction is expressed by local lum- 
bermen over the new rates on fir and cedar from 
Pacific coast to eastern points. Vice President 
'. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, declares that they mean the difference be- 


tween the mills closing and continuing operation. 
J. A. Loggie, manager and secretary of the What- 
com Falls Mill Co., described the rate dispatch as 
“mighty good news.” 

Whatcom County will this winter supply Cali- 
fornia vineyards with 100 cars of grapestakes, a 
total of 1,000,000 stakes. They will be furnished 
by the Earles Lumber & Shingle Co., whose presi- 
dent, Thomas R. Earles, reports that there is more 
business of this kind in sight. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Nov. 26.—Mill representatives are said not to 
be taking orders in accord with what the situation 
warrants, this being attributed to the approaching 
inventory season and the current idea that com- 
mon is likely to be weaker unless the general mar- 
ket receives better support than has developed re- 
cently. Common is still quoted around $22.50, or 
$23 ship’s tackle. Shingles, rail shipment, are 
offered at $3.75. Lath, while strong for spot de- 
livery, are declining rapidly for future, and every 
boat coming south is said to have some as part 
cargo. Rough green clears are firm and scarce at 
about $54, ship’s tackle. For dry finish, rail ship- 
ment, $65 is asked. The Illinois Central Railroad 
is reported to have placed an order for 8,000,000 
feet of car material and the Santa Fe an order for 
stock for 2,500 refrigerator cars. 

The inbound movement at Los Angeles Harbor 
is notably heavier than that for October to the 
corresponding date. The report of the harbor com- 
mission for August, this year, just received, shows 
a wide range of arrivals from foreign sources. 
They included 1,789,000 feet from Canada, 61,000 
feet from Guatemala, 200,000 feet from Mexico and 
344,000 feet from Japan. From Mexico were re- 
ceived 100,000 shingles. i 

The volume of retail trade shows no lessening. 
Permits issued to the night of Nov. 22 numbered 
3,280, with $6,578,816 valuation. Neighboring 
towns are doing correspondingly as well, Glendale 
and Long Beach for example. The latter has main- 
tained an average of a million a month so far this 
year and up to the night of Nov. 25 had issued 
permits valued at $950,000. On that date its per- 
mits for the year passed the total for all of 1920, 
going over $11,000,000. 

The Sine Bros. Lumber Co. is reported to be 
starting a yard in the southern part of the city. 

O. H. Mason, for several years sales manager 
for the Utility Trailer Manufacturing Co., for- 
merly known as the Los Angeles Trailer Co., and 
G. A. Norton, of the same company, severed their 
connections with that organization on Nov. 17. 
Mr. Mason and Mr. Norton have not as yet an- 
nounced their plans for the future. 

H. W. Swafford, vice president E. J. Stanton 
& Son, this city, in speaking of the market situa- 
tion says: “Stocks of both sugar and white pine, 
in the shop and better grades, are much lower 
than normal and an extreme shortage will un- 
doubtedly be felt before spring. The closing of 
the mills at this season precludes the building up 
of stocks. Buyers held back during the normal 
producing season, which resulted in a heavily cur- 
tailed output and the present lack of stocks either 
in the hands of producers or buyers. Altho our 
company has not a large stock, it is fortunate in 
having a good assortment of sizes in both sugar 
and white pine.” 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Nov. 28.—While demand for southern pine yard 
and shed stock has not been as snappy as pre- 
viously, other items are exceedingly active. Car and 
railroad materials are particularly active. Many 
mills report receiving large orders for timbers in the 
last few days and say they are well fixed for timber 
cutting until the first of the year. There is heavy 
inquiry for stringers, caps ete. from railroads. The 
lath market is holding up. Pine shingles are also 
moving quite well. Building activity in the South 
is maintained on account of the exceptionally fine 
weather. The export market continues good. 

Several small hardwood mills have begun opera- 
tions and other mills in this section are trying to 
increase their output. There are ne stocks in this 


vicinity available for export. Orders are in ex- 
cess of production. Mills do not care to book 
ahead. 


J. A. Meyers, of the Consolidated Sawmills Co., 
St. Louis, manufacturer of pine and oak flooring, 
passed thru Jackson Monday on his way to mills 
in the southern part of the State in which his 
company is interested. 

Raymond B. White, assistant general manager 


of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co.; 
Cc. C, Shepherd, manager of its Oakdale plant; 


and Messrs. Horn, McDonald, Coats and Dey, man- 
agers of the various plants in Louisiana, visited 
the plants of the Major-Sowers Sawmill Co.; J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co.; Eastman, Gardiner Lumber 
Co., and the Finkbine Lumber Co.’s plant at D’Lo. 
They expected also to visit the Great Southern 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Bogalusa. 
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B. C. Godwin, Pres. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 


J). R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have~ 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thorol 
tested it out before it was finally printed in boo 


~” Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate “¢: . oe square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 


arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the uni. 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 82 
inches, 148 pages, a 00 postpaid, in- 
cluding one copy each of blank bids for 
Houses and Barns. After December 1, 
1921, price will be $7.00. 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE A DOLLAR. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GET WHAT YOU WANT 


By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Do it now. 





LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 28 arket in this sec- 
tion has undergone a slight recession, perhaps due 
in part to the approach of inventory time. Others 
attribute the easing off to the prospect of a reduc- 
tion in freight rates. Most mills have enough 
orders on file to keep them busy thruout December, 
and there is no indication that production will fall 
off. Prices continue to hold up, tho some instances 
have been noted of price cutting in efforts to reduce 
overstocks of inferior grades. One plant is offer- 
ing shingles at the following prices: Best, $6.50; 
prime, $4.90; economy, $3.50, and clipper, $1.50. 

A party of officials of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
spent Thursday and a part of Friday on a duck 
hunt in the marshes of Cameron Parish. The vis- 
itors were F. J. Bannister, president; J. D. Ten- 
nant, vice president; N. S. Ashby, assistant to the 
vice president, and J. H. Bester, manager of the 
mercantile department. Those who accompanied 
the party from Lake Charles were: George West, 
F. R. Yeatman, J. A. Graye, J. D. Primm, Mr. 
Foster, and H. M. Gray. The hunters were thoroly 
satisfied with the outing and succeeded in bagging 
a large supply of ducks and geese. On Friday the 
officials of the lumber company left for Bon Ami 
and De Ridder to continue their annual inspection 
trip of the company’s plants. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 28.—The volume of orders for shed stock 
and dimension was less during last week, but 
the mills are still oversold on most such items. It 
will be some time before they work their stocks up to 
normal again, even if demand should go lower. Spe- 
cial cutting orders are more plentiful and mills 
are now able to put more of their logs into timbers. 
Car material orders are much easier to get and 
numerous inquiries are out. Excellent weather 
continues, but as soon as the winter rains begin 
production will decline. 

J. H. Cassidy, assistant manager; W. L. 
Wuescher, auditor; Maj. L. F. Guerre, superin- 
tendent, and W. D. Scruggs, efficiency engineer, 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, 
spent several days here and at Sumrall last week 
looking over the operations of the J. J. Newman 


Lumber Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Nov. 28.—No changes of consequence are noted 
in the southern pine market. Demand continues 
satisfactory to the dealers and mill stocks of some 
items are virtually exhausted, as demand has ex- 
ceeded production for several weeks. No improve- 
ment is noted at the mills and there appears to be 
little prospect of a resumption of activity on a 
broad scale for at least three or four months, un- 
less general conditions should improve materially. 
Prices on some hardwood items, principally in red 
gum, advanced 8 to 10 percent last week and de- 
mand is unusually good. Furniture factories are 
actively in the market again. Logging operations, 
however, remain at a standstill because of recent 
heavy rains. 

Of all manufacturing plants in Georgia 55 per- 
cent are operating full capacity, 35 percent part 
time with 10 percent idle, the Georgia Manufac- 
turers’ Association reports. The association states 
that manufacturers of finished lumber are enjoy- 
ing unusually good business and in many cases are 
having trouble keeping up with demand. This 
is mainly due to steady activity in building lines 
over the South. In home construction alone, At- 
lanta passed the twelve hundred mark for the 
year to Nov. 26, and lacks but 125 permits of 
exceeding the best record, established in 1910. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Noy. 28.—Demand for materials for the oil fields, 
railroads and for export featured the southern pine 
market locally during last week. Some sales offices 
report a continuance of the good demand from the 
interior. Prices were firm, but the consensus is 
that there will be a decline in some items during 
December, followed by sharp advances in the.first 
few weeks of next year. The demand from the 
railroads was for car materials. Stocks of retail 
yards thruout Texas are reported below normal, as 
the dealers have held off. The weather thruout 
the fall has been ideal from the lumber manufac- 
turers’ standpoint and has favored construction 
work also. 

The improvement in the hardwood market con- 
tinues, with the demand strong, especially for com- 
mon and better grades. The prices on No. 2 in 
both oak and gum are stiffening and large quantities 
of those grades have been booked during the last 
two weeks. The demand is from flooring factories 
and box makers and the yards are replenishing 
their stocks in the manufacturing centers. 

J. R. McFadden, southern buyer for the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co., with headquarters at Memphis, 
was calling on the trade last week, as was Mr. 





O’Leary, of Memphis, representing Bennett & 
Witte. 

W. Pope Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Co 
St. Louis, visited the mills of the Kirby Lumbe 
Co. during the week in company with C. C. Smith 
assistant general sales agent of the Kirby-Bonne: 


Lumber Co. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Nov. 28.—Southern pine market conditions var 
perceptibly in the different consuming centers 
Some mill representatives report a general in 
crease in demand and corresponding advance ij: 
prices, while others say there seems to be a sligh' 
decrease of demand and weakening of prices. Di 
mension is moving more briskly than for som 
time. There is very little flooring of the highe: 
grades in stock, and finish is scarce and hard t 
get. Shed stocks of all kinds are practically ex 
hausted, many of the principal mills curtailing 
output. Hardwoods now appear to be in very good 
demand, especially lower grades, and on account o! 
low production hardwood prices are holding better 
than pine. The volume of local building is still 
increasing, the weather being ideal. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Nov. 28.—The demand this week has fallen off 
considerably and prices are beginning to feel the 
effects. Some mills are lowering their lists on sev- 
eral items, B&better flooring taking the biggest cut. 
Uppers generally are in good demand, prices hold 
ing firm, as stocks are short thruout the South. 
Common boards are short and are holding at their 
present level. Dimension is holding up well also. 
Demand from the dealers is spotted but that from 
car material people is good. Some industrials are 
buying a little stock for spring delivery. Some 
yards are placing orders for shipment after Jan. 1 
and 15. 

Hardwood prices are on the upward trend and 
the demand is good. Common stocks are moving 
in some instances in good volume. Hardwood 
flooring is in strong demand. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Nov. 28.—Demand for yard and shed pine fell 
off during the week and as a result prices de- 
clined $1 to $4. Up to ten days or two weeks ago 
the mills were experiencing trouble in filling all 
the orders received; now they are cutting more 
than can be disposed of and small stocks of the 
better grades are said to be accumulating. Car, 
bridge and track materials, car sidings, roofing 
and sills, being in good demand, held their own. 
One of the best informed local lumber brokers 
states that in his opinion there can be no strength 
in yard and shed stocks until after Jan. 1 and 
in other materials until the railroads begin buy- 
ing on a larger scale. 

Hardwoods are in good demand, considerable 
quantities going to plants in all parts of this 
country and to several foreign countries. Exports 
consist principally of ash, gum, oak and poplar, 
England, France, Germany and Belgium taking all 
exports in recent weeks. Prices remain practi- 
cally unchanged from last week. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 28.—While it is true that sales of North 
Carolina pine during the last week have fallen off 
somewhat, the mills have had to turn down much 
new business offered them at prevailing prices. 
The disposition of buyers is to buy only when 
forced to. Buyers of low grade rough lumber 
hope that by Jan. 1 prices will soften, altho many 
large mills are sold ahead on these items as much 
as sixty days. Inquiries coming in now call for a 
variety of items, all for prompt shipment, and 
this feature alone eliminates many mills. Planing 
mills are increasing their production when possi 
ble to clean up many old orders which are urgently 
needed by buyers. 

There is still a good demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 
and better, with many mills sold as far as they 
will go. Some No. 2 and better stock widths can 
be obtained, but the disposition of millmen is to 
hold out for quotations on the small lots they 
have. Edge, 5/4 and thicker, in mixed lots is 
popular, 6/4 and 8/4 being hard to buy. Quite a 
few mills are now out of the market on 1 & 2 
bark strips, miscuts, 4/4 rips ete., due to having 
sold all they care to right now. No. 3 4/4 edge is 
moving a little better, while stock widths in this 
grade are still scarce. 

The sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, rough and 
dressed, during last week have been very light. 
Buyers in some cities state emphatically they will 
not buy until Jan. 1, while many large mills are 
unable to furnish cargoes promptly even if only 
100,000 feet of No. 1 box is wanted along with 
other items. Most low grade lumber is wanted 
dressed in some way, influencing millmen to keep 


off, because planing mills are crowded. No. 2 
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stock box is active in 6-, 8- and 10-inch widths 
and hard to buy. Box bark strips are still very 
active, altho prices show no further change. 

While there has been a falling off in sales of 
flooring, partition, roofers etc., y” ceiling and 
dressed boards are still very active. Planing mills 
are still turning down much new business. Prices 
of dressed lumber are still going up slowly. A sale 
of 300,000 feet of 6-, 8- and 10-inch roofers was 
made during the week for future delivery at much 
higher prices than previously noted. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 28.—Probably because freight rates will be 
reduced at an early date, the demand for south- 
ern pine slackened during last week. The effect 
on the market was barely perceptible, except 
among some mills that were long on certain items. 
Most mills have all the business they can take 
eare of until the first of the year, and some order 
files will last until Feb. 1. 

The activity of the timber market has made it 
unnecessary for millmen to worry much over retail 
trade. Stocks are badly broken and those in posi- 
tion to finance themselves contend that it would 
profit them ultimately to go without orders until 
they could straighten up stocks and then be in 
better position to fill their customers’ requirements. 
Mills are still shipping more than they are pro- 
ducing, so that the stock situation is not improv- 


= MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Nov. 28.—The market is not as strong as it has 
been. Orders have dropped off within the last ten 
days and a larger number of the mills report 
that they have about caught up. Buyers say that 
they are able to place a good deal of their busi- 
ness by applying it on transit shipments. In fact, 
transit shipments have had a good deal to do 
with the present weakening of the market. 

The hardwood market remains firm as to prices, 
there being a good demand, especially for higher 
grades of oak and gum. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 28.—October imports thru New Orleans, 
according to figures prepared by the local customs 
officials, totaled $5,480,716 in value as compared 
with a total for September of $4,726,924, a gain of 
nearly a million dollars for the month. The import 
valuations for October of last year, however, 
totaled $12,201,083, but it is said that the slump 
shown by this comparison is due largely to the 
shrinkage in price of practically all commodities 
and that the tonnage of imports is reasonably well 
maintained, all things considered. Among the 
“principal items” on last month’s import list was 
noted 3,283,000 feet of mahogany logs, valued at 
$343,665. 

According to a Monroe (La.) dispatch, the Union 
Sawmill Co. will complete its Lew sawmill at 
Huttig, Ark., within the next thirty days and 
plans to begin its operation about Jan. 1. The 
new plant, built to replace the one burned last 
summer, will represent, it is said, an investment of 
about $1,000,000 and give employment to 500 men. 

The walkout of cotton screwmen employed on the 
local wharves culminated in a general “‘sympa- 
thetic’ strike of the union dock labor last week. 
The steamship interests promptly advertised for 
labor to fill the vacant positions, and claim that 
1,000 men applied for work the first day. After 
considering the matter over Sunday and holding a 
conference with Gov. Parker, the 500 employees 
of the Dock Board who joined the walk-out decided 
to return to work. The longshoremen at Gulfport, 
Miss., also went on strike last week, in protest 
against a reduction of the Gulfport wage scale from 
65 cents to 55 cents an hour. The 55-cent rate 
prevails at Mobile, it is explained, and the Gulf- 
port employers contend that the Gulfport scale 
lust be maintained on a parity with that of Mobile 
to keep the Mississippi port on a competitive basis. 

resident E. R. DuMont, of the Southern Lumber 

Exporters’ Association, in his capacity as manager 
of the Standard Export Lumber Co., this city, has 
Seen named to membership on the advisory com- 
mittee of the New Orleans dock board. This 
committee, composed of representative local busi- 
ness men whose activities familiarize them with 
port commerce and harbor equipment, will consult 
and advise with the dock board regarding improve- 
ments, extensions and defects of New Orleans port 
service, 
Word has been received from Washington that 
‘| H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber division of 
the Department of Commerce, will visit New Or- 
leans Dee, 15, 16 and 17, to discuss with local 
‘umbermen plans for better codperation between the 
Government and the industry in development of 
the lumber trade. 

According to'reports from Natchez, Miss., the 
National Box Co. plans to increase the facilities of 
its Natchez plant, to take care of a greater pro- 
duction, The plant is now employing about 700 


AX 


people and.is said to be working hard to catch up 
with its orders. 

Col. W. H. Sullivan, as general manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. and mayor of Bogalusa, 
has invited the entire student body of Tulane 
University to visit Bogalusa on Dec. 10 and inspect 
its industries. A special train will be provided for 
the student guests, it is understood, and the 
Bogalusa boosters are planning a very interesting 
entertainment program. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Nov. 28.—Demand has increased somewhat dur- 
ing the last week and there is a fairly free move- 
ment of lumber. Several large consumers have in- 
quiries out, indicating a disposition to lay in ample 
stocks for next spring. The mills are refusing to 
accept business for future shipment and are selling 
only enough lumber to meet payrolls. This disposi- 
tion on the part of the mills will have a tendency 
to strengthen the market. 

Bad weather has set in and production will be 
light for the next three months. Stocks are ex- 
tremely low. Wholesale distributers say they can 
not find the stock they can sell, and can not sell 
the stock they can find, so that volume is extremely 


low. 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 28.—Altho there has been the slackening off 
in interior orders usual at this season, the interior 
market may be said to have shown little change 
during the last week. Prices generally have 
stiffened. 

The export demand continues fairly active, 
especially for parcel lots. The steamer Lake Gera, 
after taking a part load at Beaumont, completed 
her cargo here with lumber and cleared last week 
for Tampico. The Shipping Board’s Lake Flora 
Vista lifted 800,000 feet of lumber here and 
cleared Saturday for Tampico. The fourmaster 
Rosemary began today taking on upward of a 
million feet from the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s 
mills for the West Indies. The steamer Gallier is 
expected to dock soon to take out between 1,500,000 
and 2,000,000 feet for Lutcher & Moore for River 
Plate delivery. The Standard Export Lumber Co. 
is daily looking for the steamer Portreath to take 
a couple of million feet of sawn timber to South 
Africa. The German steamer Irmgard took on a 
part lumber cargo here the last of the week and 
cleared for Beaumont to complete with general 
eargo for Tampico delivery. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 29.—The lumber market here has settled 
down to about the usual early winter condition. 
Buying in some lines probably will show a further 
small decline. Stocks of all kinds in retailers’ 
hands are very small, however, and with the im- 
pression existing that the spring will start off with 
a heavy building program, buyers will have to be- 
gin early to lay in supplies, as soon as they can 
get inventories out of the way. The season just 
closing has seen the heaviest building program 
since the war. The Federal Reserve Bank’s monthly 
review shows that in twenty cities in the tenth 
district there were 2,992 permits for October for 
an estimated cost of $8,472,038, against 1,643 per- 
mits for $4,859,938 for October last year. The re- 
ports for November are expected to make an equally 
good showing. The review says that “several of 
the cities report a large amount of building in 
prospect for early next year, the building of new 
homes claiming the largest share.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 30.—Earl Rogers, general manager of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and John Dower, 
head of the Dower Lumber Co., were in Minne- 
apolis a few days ago. Mr. Rogers conferred with 
Arthur Hawksett, the company’s representative 
here. They both visited the big Midway yard of 
the Thompson Yards, to get ideas for improve- 
ment of the company’s retail yard at Tacoma, 
which is now under Mr. Dower’s management. 

W. M. Beebe, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., 
Seattle, was here last week on his way east. He 
reported that improved eastern trade had stimu- 
lated shipments by the Panama Canal and that 
with good California business and the Japanese 
trade the lack of orders from this region has hardly 
been noticed. 

Owen W. Leonard, of the Leonard Lumber Co., 
Dubuque wholesaler, was here a few days ago 
after a successful hunting trip in northern Minne- 
sota, 

Carlton McCarthy, of the Pyramid Lumber Co., 
Dubuque, was also here after a moose hunt in 
northern Minnesota, which resulted in a moose 
apiece for the party of two. He called also at Vir- 


ginia, Minn., and placed some orders for yard, 


stock with the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. 

The S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., of this city, 
reports the purchase of five yards in Wisconsin 
from the Clifford Lumber Co, They are located at 
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Iola, Amhurst, Amhurst Junction, Arnott and Junc- 
tion City. 

Ray Wilson, of the Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer 
Park, Wash., was a business visitor last week, on 
his return from an eastern trip. 

A. J. Morley, of the Saginaw Timber Co., Aber- 
deen, Wash., who has been in Europe on a short 
vacation trip, conferred here the other day with 
Fred B, Anderson, the company’s representative. 

Payson Smith, of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., 
is back from a visit to the hardwood centers of 
northern Michigan, where he found mills advanc- 
ing prices and disposed to hold lumber. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Nov. 26.—The small spread between cost of pro- 
duction and the prevailing market price is worry- 
ing both manufacturers of lumber and shingles and 
the probability is that a further cut of wages may 
be proposed next month, when the mills will be 
getting ready for the annual overhaul. While 
there is not a considerable amount of business in 
sight for the immediate future, orders are not 
searce and mills are busy. Shingle prices are 
about 25 cents lower than a week or two ago, the 
quotations now being: Perfections, $4.75 ; XXXXX, 
$3.75. 

Lumber manufacturers on Vancouver Island pro- 
test that the principal transportation companies will 
not allow ships to call at Victoria for lumber un- 
less a full cargo is assured them. It is pointed 
out that for many years the mills on the island 
have produced nearly half of the lumber for export, 
and the cost of barging it to Vancouver would 
mean that they would not be able to participate 
in this trade. 

In amendments to the Forest Act now before the 
legislature provision is made to dispose of timber 
either by public auction or by public tender. Cer- 
tain old leases which carried a low rental and a 
low royalty and which have not been changed into 
perpetual licenses will be given until March 31, 
1922, to exchange leases for licenses upon payment 
of $1 an acre, and will thereafter pay the present 
license fees and royalties. Further, an extension 
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of time is granted for survey of unsurveyed 
licenses. Pulpwood is defined and provision is 
made that all timber from pulp licenses used for 
pulp purposes will pay pulp royalty, while all 
timber put thru the sawmill will pay sawmill 
royalty. 

Timber sales recorded by the provincial depart- 
ment in October were 23,458,000 feet timber, 94,- 
500 lineal feet poles and piling, 65,126 ties and 
11,045 cords bolts and posts, of an estimated. value 
of $65,655. Last October, the value of sales was 
$158,913; and in October, 1919, $21,574. 

The Mill Creek Lumber Co., at Mill Creek, Howe 
Sound, about twenty miles from Vancouver, has 
about got its mill of 50,000 feet capacity ready for 
operation. It is designed for the export trade. 
Principals are Greene Bros., London, England, and 
G. D. Scott, of the G. D. Scott Timber Co., Van- 
couver. The death took place rather suddenly a 
week ago of Mr. Scott. 

A. T. Buxton, of St. Paul, Minn., president of 
the Alberni Pacific Lumber Co., operating at Port 
Alberni, on the west coast of Vancouver Island, 
and one of the directorate of the Red Cliffe Lumber 
Co., of Duluth, Minn., is spending the winter at 
Port Alberni. The Alberni Pacific Lumber Co. 
employs 350 men in its mill and logging camps. 
The export trade is bringing it good business. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 29.—Business has been fairly well main- 
tained in the lumber trade during the last few 
weeks. While individual shipments to retail yards 
over the territory were small, they bulked up to a 
substantial aggregate. Millmen and jobbers noted 
a general disposition in retail circles to confine 
orders to a sorting up basis, and as light as possi- 
ble at that. Inquiry being received by retailers 
from contractors to carry thru house building jobs 
taken recently was reported gratifying. 

Interior finish plants and planing mills in Du- 
luth and district are being kept going nicely and 
their managements reported receipt of a number 
of new bills, mostly for materials for moderate 
priced houses, 

Advances in quotations of from $3 to $5 in dif- 
ferent grades of northern pine lumber and dimen- 
sion stuff are being well maintained. Jobbers 
reported, however, that eastern dealers had appar- 
ently not become reconciled to the advance, An 
eastern jobber who was in the market here for 
1,000,000 feet of box lumber had refused to meet 
the $3 advance. The millman asserted that the 
advanced price was as low as his interests could 
afford to name. 

Sawmill operators estimate that woods opera- 
tions this winter will not be at any better than 50 
percent of normal in northern Minnesota. The 
larger are prepared to jump in and increase their 
log outputs at any time speeding up might be 
thought warranted. Purchasing agents for the 
railroads in this district are offering prices ranging 
from 50 to 60 cents for ties delivered on their 
lines, with the average for standards at around 
55 cents. It is expected that only settlers will 
sell on that basis. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 28.—Taken as a whole, it may be said that 
business is good. Wholesalers generally are doing 
a good volume, and in some items prices are satis- 
factory. In others, competition leaves something 
to be desired. Stock lists are dwindling, and the 
tendency of the market is upward, even tho there 
are still occasional offerings at squeeze prices. Some 
items are quite scarce now, and others are getting 
more so. Hardwood demand has shown more gain 
during the last week than that for softwoods. 
Building business continues to grow at a satis- 
factory pace. Planing mills are busy, cabinet 
makers are working full time and force, furniture 
makers are speeding up and buying better, and the 
railroads and larger industrials are buying with 
better spirit. 

There is a very good demand for white and red 
oak, in plain and quartered, and for all kinds of 
hardwood flooring. The better grades are all 
strong in the following woods, and the lower grades 
are being taken up faster as the supply of better 
becomes less: Chestnut, maple, birch, beech, bass- 
wood, ash, poplar, gum, hickory, cherry, walnut 
and mahogany. White pine is being offered less 
freely, and buying is active at increasing prices. 
Spruce demand is equal to the supply, and prices 
are steady. Hemlock is offered sparingly, few hav- 
ing much stock. The base price is firm at $37. 
Cypress in the better grades is pretty well taken 
up, but there is plenty of the lower grades offered, 
but at higher prices. Southern pine is scarce in the 
better grades of flooring, in timbers and in boards, 
and there are less of the smaller sizes offered. 
Prices are steady at a high level. There is a strong 
demand for North Carolina flooring and boards, 
and sizes are active but not as strong in price as 


some other lines. Good North Carolina floorng 
is ata premium. Lath of all kinds and lengths ire 
in good demand, with prices firm. Shingles re 
active out of town, and prices are firm. 

At *this week's lumbermen’s lunch, Thursday at 
Boothbys, Philip Jaisohn, M. D., editor of 
Korea Review, will talk on the Far East. 

Gov. Sproul has just reiippointed to the fore 
commission, Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock, known as ‘ 
father of Pennsylvania forestry,’ and Edw 
Bailey, a banker, of Harrisburg. The system: iic 
planting of Oregon cedars on the State fo: 
reserves has been decided upon for the coming y 
The white pine blister rust has been found 
several northeastern counties of the State, and 4 
immediate campaign is to be waged against it. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 29.—The Pacific Lumber Co. of lin: 
which owns and operates one of the largest 
most completely equipped redwood manufactur 
plants in the world, recently moved its offices f: 
the Guarantee Building, 522 Fifth Avenue, to m 
spacious quarters at No. 40 Rector Street. This 
change was made not only to obtain more spice 
for its rapidly growing business but also to juin 
offices with A. F. Thane & Co., which handles the 
export department of the firm. A. F. Thane & «0. 
formerly had offices in the Woolworth Building and 
carry on a domestic and foreign business in all com- 
mercial woods. The new offices of the combined 
companies are handsomely equipped with every 
convenience and it was reported the new home 
will be in ship-shape before the end of the year. 

Walter M. Winne and S. W. Carhart, whole- 
salers of New York for the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co., of Bend, Ore., and A. S, Kibbee & Son, 
of Albany, N. Y., have gone to Philadelphia on 
business. They expect to be absent from the home 
office about a week. Mr. Winne reports that he is 
now restored to his usual good health. 

L. C. Litchfield, manager of the main office of 
the Tanner, Litchfield & Bundy Co., of Philadel- 
phia, is visiting L. D. Tanner, manager of the 
local office. This company is a wholesaler for 
box companies and is the eastern agent for the 
Montgomery Lumber Co., of Suffolk, Va., and the 
Branning Manufacturing Co., of Edenton, N. C. The 
bulk of its business is in flooring and roofers, and 
it is special agent for W. H. McAlwee, of Raleizh, 
N. C., who specializes in North Carolina pine 
roofers. 

R. F. Barnes, president of the Barnes Manufac- 
turing Co., of Jersey City, returned this week after 
a month’s visit to a number of large factories on 
the Mississippi River in which his company is 
interested. The Barnes Manufacturing Co. is a 
manufacturer and distributer of sash, doors, blinus, 
trim ete. 

The best of reports come from the Kirby, Bonner 
Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., manufacturer of 
longleaf pine. Most of its shipments here are 
made by water and the company is most cheer/ul 
over its fall business in the East. Rodney &. 
Brown, manager of the New York office, says that 
1922 will be a banner year. The New York office 
wholesales to all of the territory east of Pitis- 
burg and Buffalo. 

William G. Frost, president of the Frost & Davis 
Lumber Co., reports a most encouraging run of 
business. The company is directly interested in 
the Major & Loomis Lumber Co. and is its sole 
agent. The Major & Loomis Lumber Co., speci:!- 
izes in mixed cars of pine and spruce, altho its 
main business is in shortleaf and longleaf pi 
It manufactures thin ceilings, stock moldin«s, 
trim etc. Its mills are at Hertford, N. C. Geor- 
E. Major, president of the Major & Loomis « 
pany, and Thomas J. Nixon, jr., treasurer, 
spending a few days with the Frost & Da 
company. Mr. Major said: “We have sufficic 
orders to run our planing mills at full blast 
at least thirty days. I look for prices to beco 
firmer after that.” Frank 8S. Davis, jr., vice pr 
dent of the Frost & Davis company, in charge 
the branch office in Montgomery, Ala., for the 1: 
two weeks has been in New York. Mr. Da 
reports the business in Alabama to be in flouri 
ing condition. Mr. Frost said: ‘We have had 
very active business during the last several mon| 
I think that prices will become much stiffer ai 
the spring rush gets a start.” 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 29.—The market has receded quite a ! 
altho hardwood prices are holding firm and 
same can be said in regard to hemlock. There 
a slight weakening locally in southern pine pri 
It is the apparent consensus among wholesal 
that there will be a rush to buy soon after t 
holidays, when orders will not be so easy to fill 's 
they are now. Among retailers, too, it is co > 
ceded that the present slump is but temporary. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Allison Hardwood 
ber Co. succeeded by Allison-Barton Hard- 


i Co. 
DELAWARE. Laurel—Laurel 
su. ceeded by J. G. Townsend. 
-'.ORIDA. Miami—Kirkland-Martin Lumber 
Co J. L. Kirkland sells interests to C. J. Mar- 
til 


W 


Lumber Co. 


iltton—H. L. Campbell purchased C. Y. Mayo 

mill on Milton-Munson road and will op- 
eraie plant. . 

i\NDIANA. Hartford City—Devore Coal Co., 

' and lumber, succeeded by John Burchard. 

KANSAS. Mount Hope—H. N. Renfrew Lum- 
ber Co. name changed to Mt. Hope Lumber Co. 

\Wichita—F. S. Caldwell Lumber Yard to be 
moved to new location on North Handley, where 
new sheds and office are being erected. 

KENTUCKY. Campbellsville—Singler Lumber 
& Basket Co. moving to Junction City. 

Glencoe—Byrne Lumber Co. succeeded by 
W. P. Crouch & Son. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—G. M. Flynn & Son; 
M. lL. Wooten acquired interest; name changed 
to Flynn-Wooten Lumber Co. 

Como—Panola Lumber Co. succeeded by Phil 
Pointer & J. B. Wardlow. 

NEBRASKA. Norfolk—Midwest Manufactur- 
ing Co. and Norfolk Sash & Door Co. consolidate 
under name of former; Floyd Wilson and Ross 
Hulslander partners in the new company. 

NEW JERSEY. Mantua—Job Scott succeeded 
by Scott Lumber & Coal Co. 

NEW YORK. Olean—Troy Lumber Co., re- 
cently purchased by McKay & McKane, has 
changed name to Olean Lumber Co.; A. B. Mc- 
Kane is manager. 

North Tonawanda—Nowanda Lumber Sales 
Co. discontinues office and yard on Tonawanda 
Island. Fred Silverthorne, president, has re- 
moved to Alabama; Anthony Brick, formerly 
member of the company, will engage in the 
same line of business here. 

North Tonawanda—Report that Meyers Lum- 
ber Co. “recently began’’ business is mislead- 
ing. This is an old concern reorganized under 
the old name. The Meyers Lumber Co. was 
organized as a copartnership on Jan. 1, 1919. 
Owing to the death of one of the partners the 
business was incorporated last March under 
name of Meyers Lumber Co. (Inc.) and con- 
tinues business along same lines as formerly. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Fayetteville — Fayetteville 
Elevator Co. succeeded by Fayetteville Feed & 
Grain Co. 

CGreencastle—Greencastle 
ceeded by Omwake Bros. 

lLemasters—Lemasters Feed & 
cecded by Lemasters Elevator 
ters Omwake Bros., Greencastle. 

Marion—Marion Warehouse Co. succeeded by 
Marion Elevator Co. 

Washington—R. J. McKahn 
Iams Wigman Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Morristown—C. B. Hoag Lum- 
ber Co, sold to Jefferson City Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co.; possession Jan. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Larson Brothers and 
Kk. Nelson purchased James Orada sawmill near 

and will move it to new site near dells of 

Claire River, where it will be operated 
er name of Eaudell Manufacturing Co. 
rentice—Edgar & Martin sold sawmill and 
is to L. M. Reed, of Clifford, Wis., who re- 
tly lost his saw and planing mill by fire. Mr. 
a will operate plant in spring. 
wo Rivers—John Schroeder Lumber Co., of 
vaukee, purchased the pail factory at this 
‘and will add machinery to manufacture ice 
m tubs. Fred Johannes will be resident 
iger. 
/YOMING. Gillette—W. B. Saunders & Sons, 
‘illings, Mont., has purchased Z. O. Logan's 
rest in the Logan Lumber & Hardware Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALIFORNIA. San Francisco—W. R. 
iber Co., incorporated. 
endale—Independent 
ited, 
in Mateo—Progress 
.ted; capital, $25,000. 
ONNECTICUT. ywreenwich—Cos Cob 
‘umber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
YEORGIA. Albany—Eureka Lumber Co., in- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 
DAHO. Harrison—Connolly & Kroetch, in- 
porated; capital, $45,000; general lumber and 
sing business. 
LLINOIS. Chicago—Sawyer-Servatius Lum- 
©o., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
SENTUCKY. Louisville—John C. Graham 
mber Co., incorporated; capital, $35,000. 
-OUISIANA, Farmersville—Whitman-Decker 
nber Co., incorporated. 
“4ARYLAND. Denton—Federalsburg Lumber 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $30,- 
to manufacture framing, flooring, doors, 
dows, baskets, boxes etc.; J. Hermon_Noble 
president and assistant manager; Samuel 
heatley, general manager. 


Elevator Co. suc- 


Grain Co. suc- 
Co.; headquar- 


& Son sold to 


Sayre 


Lumber Co.,_ incor- 


Lumber Co.,_ incor- 


Coal 


MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—Bracken & Comer 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

NEBRASKA. North Bend—Cherny & Watson 
Lumber Co.; capital increased to $3,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Englewood—Englewood Coal 
& Lumber Co., increasing capital from $50,000 
to $200,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Glendale Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

New York—Oregon Woodworking Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $6,000; sash, doors, 
blinds and lumber. 

tichmond Borough—South Beach Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

CHIO. Cleveland—Cleveland Oconee Lumber 
Co., capital increased from $100,000 to $300,000. 

Miamisburg—Miamisburg Coal & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

West Unity—West Unity Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

OREGON. Medford—Bolin Creek Mining & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

Portland—Northwest Lumber & Export Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Clarton Coal 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $35,000. 

TEXAS. Mexia—Acme Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Mill Creek—Lutz Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Independent Truck 
Body Co., incorporated; capital, $3,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Collinsville—Valley Head Lumber 
Co., opening yard. 

Hurricane—Bay Minette Lumber Co., of Bay 
Minette, opening here. 

ARKANSAS. Des Arc—Prairie Lumber Co., 
recently began; headquarters, Malvern. 

CALFORNIA. Eagle Rock—Shirley 
Lumber Co., will open. 

FLORIDA. Haines City—Southern Screen Co., 
new concern, manufacturing lumber, novelties, 
screens, door sashes, blinds, ete. 

GEORGIA. Albany—W. C. Dunham Lumber 
Co. (Ine.) recently began; wholesale. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—H. T. Lucas Lumber Co., 
recently began commission lumber business at 
140 North Dearborn Street. 

St. Elmo—St. Elmo Lumber & Coal Co., open- 
ing yard. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Hatch & Brookman 
Lumber Co. purchased tract of land, Oakland 
Avenue between 13th and 14th streets, and will 
open yards there. 

KANSAS. lLeavenworth—Harry & Herbert 
Benson will open lumber business about Jan. 1. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Anchor Saw Mills 
Co., recently began; headquarters, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Herring 
Co., recently began; retail lumber business. 

MONTANA. _ Kalispell—Calgary-Ashley Lake 
Lumber Co., will open. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Milton L. Drake & 
Co., recently began; wholesale lumber. 

NEW YORK. New York—J. E. & H. H. Pit- 
tinger recently began; wholesale; 110 West 34th 
St. 

New York—Betty & Sons Lumber Co., recently 
began; 66 West Broadway; headquarters, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

New York—John N. Berry, recently 
wholesale; Grand Central Terminal. 

Ogdensburg—Howard & McNally will start in 
lumber business in spring. 

OREGON. Portland—Western Forest Prod- 
ucts Co., recently began commission business. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—F. K. Paxton & Co. 
(Ine.) recently began wholesale lumber busi- 
ness. 

TEXAS. Groesbeck—Robertson Lumber Co. 
has purchased a site for lumber yard. <A. H. and 
P. E. Robertson, of Eastland, Texas, compose 
the company. 

Wortham—Gerner Lumber Co., 
gan; headquarters, Houston. 

WASHINGTON. Puyallup—Oscar L. Simpson 
recently began retail lumber business. 

WISCONSIN. Amberg—Amberg Lumber Co. 
recently started in business here by Laun Broth- 
ers Co., of Wausaukee, Wis. The company has 
purchased the real estate, sheds and buildings 
of the Amberg Granite Co., and will carry full 
line of building materials. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Talge Mahogany Co. 
erecting $30,000 mill and factory at Lewis and 
Eleventh Streets, 122x155 ft., two stories. 

IOWA. Ottumwa—Albert Nash, of Nichols, Ia., 
will erect a sawmill on a farm near here to cut 
oak and other timber in vicinity. 

MICHIGAN. Iron Mountain—Fuller-Goodman 
Co. erecting lumber sheds along Northwestern 
spur track; two buildings planned, one 60x100 
feet in which will be installed the offices and 
stocks of dressed lumber, the other, 32x120 feet 
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in which rough lumber, cement and coal will be 
stored. 

Winona—Pampa Land Co. has purchased a 
tract of timber near here and will establish a 
sawmill and tie mill. 

MINNESOTA. Roseau—George J. Rowe will 
erect lumber sheds here in April. 

NEW YORK. Syracuse—Wilson 
Lumber Co. erecting lumber shed. 

TENNESSEE. Livingston—J. C. 
Spoke Co. erecting spoke factory. ; 

WASHINGTON. North Chehalis—Chehalis 
Box, Basket & Veneer Co., planning rebuilding 
of plant recently destroyed by fire; main build- 
ing will be 80x100 feet; capacity 20,000 boxes 
every eight hours. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—John W. Beltz 
Co. building additions and improvements to plan- 
ing mill; plant to be motorized and new ma- 
chinery installed. 


CASUALTIES 


ILLINOIS. Naperville—Charles Schwartz, loss 
by fire in warehouse; covered by insurance. 

KENTUCKY. Barlow—Howard Yancey, loss 
by fire in sawmill and yard, $12,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Baltimore Packing 
Box Co., loss by fire, $10,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Bruer Lumber 
Co., loss by fire. $50,000; buildings and machin- 
ery destroyed; loss covered by insurance; com- 
pany will rebuild. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Symonds Co., loss by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Nooksack—Cochecho Lum- 
ber Co.’s sawmill destroyed by fire with loss of 
$14,000. : 

WISCONSIN. Cudahy—Cudahy Bros.’ Packing 
Co.’s box factory destroyed by fire; loss, $60,000. 

Milwaukee—Mayhew Co.’s furniture plant had 
loss by fire. 

Stoughton—Stoughton Wagon Works, loss by 
fire in auto truck building, $300,000 to $400,000; 
twenty completed trucks and a number of bodies 
were lost. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA.  Revelstoke—Hamil- 
ton’s shingle mill at Arrowhead, near Revelstoke, 
destroyed by fire. 


& Greene 
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H. H. Poutch, of the H. H. Poutch Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., transacted business in Chicago this 
week, 


George H. Bulgrin, of the R. Connor Co., Marsh- 
field, Wis., passed thru this city during the week, 
on his return from Toronto and other Canadian 
points, where he spent some time on _ business 
matters. 


W. D. Wheeler, of W. D. Wheeler & Co., Marsh- 
field, Wis., called on the local trade during the 
week and expressed himself as well satisfied with 
the current market for northern hardwoods and 
as exceedingly cheerful regarding prospects for 
next year. 


William Boniface, of the William Boniface 
Lumber Co., Escanaba, Mich., and treasurer of the 
Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co., Winegar, Wis., 
recently spent a few days in Chicago on business. 
Another Michigan lumberman in the city during 
the week was T. A. Kelly, of the T. A. Kelly 
Lumber Co., Watersmeet. 


S. J. Allsbrook, of the S. J. Allsbrook Lumber 
Co., Meridian, Miss., was a recent visitor to Chicago 
and while here took occasion to call on the trade in 
South Bend and contiguous territory. Mr. Alls- 
brook is a close student of market conditions and 
he looks with a considerable degree of optimism 
upon the prospects for the lumber trade during the 
coming year. 


Charles Dregge, vice president of the Nichols & 
Cox Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., spent a few 
days in Chicago during the week. He said that 
Michigan was productive of a good volume of 
lumber business, and that the outlook is bright. 
The Grand Rapids furniture industry is very busy 
and expects to remain so indefinitely. He expects 
that the spring and summer will witness a large 
volume of trade and unprecedentedly low lumber 
stocks, especially as regards hardwoods. 


Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester, United States 
Forest Service, was in Chicago for a short time 
this week en route back to his headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., after attending an important 
forest fire conference on the west Coast. While in 
Chicago, Col. Greeley was guest at an informal 
luncheon at the Union League Club, where he had 
an opportunity to discuss forestry matters with 
David L. Goodwillie, chairman of the forestry com- 
mittee of the United States Chamber of Commerce; 
W. L. Hall, and several of the local lumbermen,. 


C. D. Root, secretary of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana, Crown Point, Ind., 
was in Chicago this week on association matters. 
Mr. Root reports that the retail lumber business in 
the larger towns of Indiana is quite active, but dull 
in the country, on account of the low grain prices 
which have affected the farmers adversely. He 
said that the Indiana yards will enter the new year 
with very fair and well assorted stocks, generally 
having bought enough on the recent rise of the 
lumber market to round out their holdings suf- 
ficiently to go into the winter without further 
purchasing. 


F. G. Woods, secretary of the Darnell-Love 
Lumber Co. and the Leland Stave & Lumber Co., 
Leland, Miss., was in Chicago during the week, 
eonferring with C. W. Parham, manager of the 
companies’ northern office here. Mr. Woods was 
very optimistic, saying that business with his com- 
panies remained very good despite the lull which 
is reported to have hit the lumber market generally, 
and that he considers the outlook for next year 
as excellent. E. N. Beard, the Indiana representa- 
tive of the Darnell-Love and Leland Stave & 
Lumber companies, with headquarters in Indian- 
apolis, also was in the city during the week. 


Among the well known Illinois retail lumber 
dealers who were in Chicago during the last week 
were noted R. L. Jones, of Rockford, president of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association; C. L. Schwartz, of Naperville, and 
E. 8. Todd, of Aurora. All of them report fairly 
satisfactory business in their several communities, 
Aurora especially having made quite a record in the 
matter of building permits during the last few 
months. Another well known lumber dealer in 
Chicago during the week was Charles Webster, of 
Waucoma, Iowa. While Mr. Webster is largely in- 
terested in the retail lumber business and is a 
former president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, he devotes a great deal of his time to 
public matters, being a member of the railroad 
commission of Iowa. 


W. W. Bradley, general manager of the Home 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), of New Orleans, La., was in 
Chicago for several days this week calling on the 





local trade and also visiting his trade in nearby 
territory. Mr. Bradley reports business fairly sat- 
isfactory, altho the large number of transit cars 
that have been put on the market recently caused 
a perceptible softening in the prices on many south- 
ern pine items. He believes, however, that this is 
but a temporary condition and that early in 1922 
the manufacturers are going to be faced with an 
unusually heavy demand that will continue thruout 
the year. Mr. Bradley’s company enjoys a large 
trade with railroad and industrial concerns and at 
the same time numbers among its clientele many 
well known retail lumber dealers thruout the coun- 
try. Mr. Bradley reports an exceptionally good 
demand locally, there having been a very large 
amount of building in and about New Orleans. 


eer 


ATTENDS Y.M.C.A CONFERENCE 


A, A. Henry, president of the Metropolitan Lum- 
ber Co., last Friday headed a delegation of twenty- 
five high school boys from La Grange to Decatur, 
Ill., to participate in the Y. M. C. A. Older Boys’ 
Conference, held there Nov. 25, 26 and 27. This 
conference, which was the eighth annual, was re- 
ported by Mr. Henry to have been most successful 
and inspiring, and was attended by 1,233 boys, all 
between the ages of 15 and 18, from ninety-nine 
cities and towns thruout Illinois. A number of the 
best religious speakers in this section addressed 
the boys on the subject of “My Life and the 
World’s Need,” to the discussion of which the con- 
ference was devoted. 

Mr. Henry has for years taken a prominent part 
in religious and Y. M. C. A. work in La Grange. 





REOCCUPIES HIS FORMER OFFICES 


Will H. Rolff has removed from the Reaper 
Block to 812-813 Monadnock Block. Mr. Rolff 
handles southern pine and hardwoods on a whole- 
sale and commission basis, making a specialty of 
2x6- and 8x6-inch factory flooring, and also of 
longleaf and shortleaf timbers and heavy joists. 
By removing to his new address, Mr. Rolff returns 
to the offices which he occupied for several years 
before the war, during which he was in the Govern- 
ment service as superintendent of materials (lum- 
ber), construction department, United States Army, 
with headquarters at Moline, III. 





TABLET FOR HANDSOMEST DWELLING 


The Municipal Art League of Chicago this week 
announced that a handsome bronze tablet, a suit- 
able decoration for hanging over the mantelpiece, 
will be awarded to the builder of the most artistic 
building for dwelling purposes erected in 1922. The 
tablet will be the gift of the Greenebaum & Sons 
Bank, which makes a specialty of building financing, 
and replicas of it will be presented annually by 
that institution, thru the art league, to the builder 
of the most charming residence during the past 
year. A competition for the design of the tablet 
will soon be held among local artists, and the 
judges who will make the award will be Everett 
L. Millard, president of the Municipal Art League ; 
Robert B. Harshe, director of the Chicago Art 
Institute; Albin Polacek, sculptor; Arthur T, Aldis 
and Hames MacVeagh. 





REPRESENTS WEST COAST CONCERN 
J. A. Spencer, for the last seven years connect 
with the Chicago office of the Long-Bell Lumber Cv., 
Kansas City, Mo., has resigned from that company, 
effective Dec. 1, to become the representative in this 
territory for the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., ©! 
Seattle, Wash., succeeding Frank E. Beebe, who is 
leaving the lumber game to enter the oil business. 
The Chicago office of the Burton-Beebe Lumber ©». 
at the same time will be removed from the Mona: 
nock Block to 1505 Lumber Exchange Building. 
Mr. Spencer is a lumberman of very thoro ¢\ 
perience and widely known to the trade thruout 
this territory. For five years prior to his conn 
tion with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. he was in the 
employ of the Southern Pine Association, as it 
spector, and before that was engaged for man) 
years in lumber manufacturing, with his own mill 
The Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. is a large whol 
saler of west Coast forest products. W. M. Beel 
president and treasurer of the company, was i!) 
Chicago during the week conferring with M° 
Spencer regarding the change at the local office 
and afterward left for the East, where he wi!! 
spend about two weeks on business. Mr. Beele 
expressed himself as very optimistic regarding tlic 
future of the Douglas fir market, saying that tli 
domestic trade at the moment is rather quiet, bu! 
that 1922 is sure to be a big and prosperous ye#! 
for the lumber industry everywhere. 
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OPENS SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


The Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, 
Wis.. announces that on Dee. 1 it opens a southern 
hardwood department at its Chicago offices, 512 
Lumber Exchange Building. This department will 
be in the charge of Rowland S. Utley, who has 
recently resigned as manager of the hardwood de- 
partment at the Chicago office of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co. is a large 
wholesale distributer of northern hardwoods, and 
its decision to add southern hardwoods to its line 
has been prompted by the requirements of its cus- 
tomers. Mr, Utley is a man of thoro experience in 
these woods. Prior to his connection with the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., he was for some time 
engaged in the wholesale and commission lumber 
business in this city on his own account, and 
wis before that associated with several prominent 
southern hardwood manufacturing and distribut- 
ing concerns, 





‘‘ANIMATION’’ WINS CHAMPIONSHIP 


\nimation, the widely famed and admired blue 
ribbon horse owned by Mrs. Loula Long Combs, of 
Kansas City, Mo., last Tuesday night was awarded 
the championship at the horse show staged in this 
city in connection with the International Live 
Stock Exposition which is now engrossing the at- 
tention of the country’s horse and stock fanciers. 
Animation was victorious over a large field of 
famous representatives of horse aristocracy, and 
as the ribbon-bedecked champion was led prancing 
around the arena the cheers that greeted him from 
the densely packed throng were worthy of a king. 

Mrs. Loula Long Combs is the daughter of R. A. 
Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, and has for many years been an enthusi- 
astie horsewoman, breeder and exhibitor of thoro- 
breds. Her stables are reputed to be one of the 
best in the United States, and for a decade she has 
been a prominent participant in nearly every large 
horse show in this country, in which her horses 


have won numerous championships and coveted 
ribbons. 
General Foch, another entry of Mrs, Combs, also 


triumphed by winning first prize in the five gaited 
saddle horse class, and a third horse, Hazel May, 
was the second choice in the saddle horse class, 
yielding first honors to Sonya, the entry of Edward 
J. Lehmann, of Chicago. 





SAYS BUYERS SHOULD VISIT MILLS 


That stocks of hardwoods in the northern pro- 
ducivg territory are much lower than is generally 
realized, even by lumbermen, is the statement of 
Ht. W. Maffett, of the Maffett-Graeff Lumber Co., 
Appleton, Wis., who paid a business visit to Chi- 
cago this week, following an extensive trip thru- 
out northern Wisconsin and the upper peninsula 
during which he visited practically every mill of 
importance, Mr. Maffett said that before his trip 
he knew well enough that there was a widespread 
and intense shertage of hardwood mill stocks, but 
that he was surprised at the actual condition 
that was revealed by his investigators. “I have 
traveled the northern territory for twenty-two 
years,” he said, “but in all that time have never 
seen so acute a shortage of stocks as now exists.” 

While this condition is true in every wood, Mr. 
Maffett said, it is especially so in the case of 
l-iinch Nos. 1 and 2 common maple and No. 1 
common and better birch. Basswood uppers are 
practically off the market, and stocks of common 
also are getting very low. A great many mills, 
he said, can not sell another foot of some of these 
items, and he knows of one big Michigan firm with 
a large production which recently had to go into 
the market for about 200,000 feet of birch in order 
to take care of its customers. 

Mr. Maffett believes that, due to a combination 
of circumstances, this winter's, production in the 
North will not exceed 50 percent of normal, and 
certainly not 60 pereent. He stated that, “With 
low mill stocks and low production, there is 
another factor to consider: The depleted stocks 
in the hands of consumers everywhere. In view 
of these facts, I do not believe there is anything 
that can hold northern hardwood lumber down. 
Manufacturers do not desire a runaway market, 
hut with conditions such as are likely to prevail 
ext spring and summer it is hard to tell what 
may happen.” 

“If prices advance substantially, it will not be 
‘case of holdup by the manufacturer,” continued 
Mr. Maffett. “This accusation is readily made by 
the buyer, There would be much progress made 
toward eradicating misunderstandings and sus- 
picions between lumber manufacturers and their 
customers if the latter would take an occasional 
(ip around the mills and see conditions for them- 
selves, They won’t believe the lumber salesmen ; 
they should arrange to see for themselves, and 
develop a personal contact with the commodity 
‘pon which they are so vitally dependent. It 


would not be necessary for each individual buyer 
to take trips of that kind, but say that the buyers 
representing the furniture interests agreed that 
one of their own crowd in whom they have confi- 
dence should take such an occasional trip. If 
buyers learned the true conditions from one of 
themselves I believe one of the biggest problems 
in buying and selling lumber would be solved.” 





SOCKS FOR LUMBERMEN 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a 
letter from Mrs. Irene A. Snyder, Lock Box 101, 
Van Hook, N. D., as follows 


“Could you give me any information in regard 
to lumber camps in Minnesota? I wish to get in 
touch with camps in order to learn if I can fur- 
nish home knit woolen socks for the men working 
in such camps. Owing to the poor crops we are 
in hard circumstances and as I can not leave my 


baby to do any work outside of home I should 
greatly appreciate getting some work which I 


could do at home. Any information you send in 
regard to this matter will surely be appreciated.” 

An inquiry addressed to a subscriber of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at Van Hook discloses the 
fact that Mrs. Snyder is a deserving woman, 
highly educated and a hard worker, but that be- 
cause of poor crops and low prices on farm prod- 
ucts she is in straitened circumstances. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN commends this appeal to 
lumbermen generally and to those in the logging 
camps particularly. 





MANAGES HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT 


The hardwood department at the Chicago office 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
is now in the charge of the youngest hardwood 
department manager in the city—and this man- 
ager, to make the fact the more interesting, is a 

girl. She is Miss Irene 
r - Fahey, until recently as 
‘ obscure as a mere stenog- 
rapher well could be, but 
now quite in the limelight, 
not only because of the 
unique position for a girl 
of twenty which she 








MISS IRENE FAHEY, 
Manager of Chicago Hard- 
wood Department, Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal 
Company. 








holds, but chiefly because 
of her keen, almost un- 
eanny, ability as a lumber 
salesman, 

Miss Fahey for four 
years was stenographer in 
the offices of the McMul- 
len-Powell Lumber Co., 
where she had an oppor- 
tunity to learn a lot about 
And she did. To the ordinary 
and writes about 








hardwood lumber. 
girl stenographer who hears 
lumber all day long, it must be a subject as dry as 
dust—something to take as it rolls from the tongue 
of the boss and then to forget as promptly as pos- 


sible. But not so with Miss Fahey—or Miss Irene 
as she is popularly called. To her the lumber 
business had an attraction from the very start; her 
interest once aroused, she made it her business to 
learn all about it she could, and those who are buy- 
ing lumber from her today can testify to the 
soundness of the knowledge she has acquired. ‘As 
good a lumber salesman as most of the men,” 
remarked one customer the other day, in discussing 
her, “and as clever as any of them. She will sell 
you a car of lumber even if you don’t want one, not 
by her good looks but by her approach and elo- 
quence in defending her points.” 

The young woman last spring accepted a position 
as stenographer with the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., and from the start made her services valuable 
thru her knowledge of lumber—hardwoods par- 
ticularly—and her ability to sell. In recent months, 
while Rowland S. Utley, who was manager of the 
hardwood department, was out of the city, she 
would, uninstructed and unexpectedly, fill his place 
locally, and upon his return would surprise him 
with records showing that during his absence she 
had sold sometimes ten to twenty cars. The end 
of the story is that when Mr. Utley resigned 
recently to accept a position in the Chicago office 
of the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. decided it 
could make no better choice than Miss Fahey for 
his successor. 

If the trade one of these days receives a call from 
a young and petite girl with rosy cheeks and blue 
eyes, who announces her intention to sell a car of 
lumber, don’t think it is a joke; for it is a real and 
clever lumber saleswoman to whom you will be 
talking. 





NIMRODS HAVE BIG TIME 

New York, Nov. 28.—Frank S. McNally, New 
York manager of the A. Sherman Lumber Co., has 
returned to the city with his small band of lum- 
bermen nimrods and with glowing accounts of ex- 
ploits among the hills, principally in chasing deer, 
moose and other denizens of the forest. The hero 
of the McNally party was Fred G. Booth, a dealer 
of Smithtown, L. I., who distinguished himself as 
a fire fighter at the Granshue Camp, where the 
hunters made their headquarters. 

On the night of Nov. 14 a fire alarm sounded 
in the sleeping quarters of the camp and but for 
the quick action of Mr. Booth, ably assisted by 
Ralph Latham, who, when not devoting his time 
to the lumber business is an active member of the 
Mineola fire department, the camp undoubtedly 
would have been destroyed. 

The hunting season just closed was one of the 
most successful in years. Deer were plentiful and 
heavy snows gave the hunters excellent oppor- 
tunities for tracking the game. One of the fea- 
tures of the party was the arrival of James “Bear- 
eat” Anderson, who brought his buck down the 
first day and ably assisted the chief guide, Sam 
G. Farr, of Tupper Lake, in guiding the party. 
The nights were made merry with songs, stories 
and Indian dances as portrayed by the “Bearcat.” 

George Adams, of Far Rockaway, brought down 
his buck early in the week and was soon followed 
by Ralph Latham, who shot one of the largest 
bucks brought down on the Granshue preserve in 
some time. The heads are now being mounted and 
shortly will be on exhibition in the offices of the 
several hunters. Bert Mackay and M. C. Soper 
each killed a beautiful specimen of buck. 

Bert Sisson, vice president of the A. Sherman 
Lumber Co. and “Kink” of the realm of Granshue, 
fulfilled his duties in a regal manner. His advice 
and lectures to the young lumbermen were received 
with great favor. 

Charlie White, of Jamaica, has used up several 
bottles of liniment trying to get his legs back to 
normal shape after following Ed Safford thru the 
woods tracking a nimble buck. 

Included in the party were Hubert Corwin, 
Alex. Latham, A. A. Valentine, Walter C. Sisson, 
A. B. Copley, Fred W. Cleveland, George Adams, 
Frank F. Barrett, Ralph Latham, Irving Benzing, 
M. C. Soper, B. G. Mackay and L. G. Stewart. 





TO CONFER ON EXPORT TRADE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28.—Axel H. Ox- 
holm, chief of the lumber division, bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, Department of 
Commeree, is leaving Washington on Nov. 28 on 
a trip of about six weeks’ duration to the prin- 
cipal lumber centers in the middle West and in 
the South, in order to confer with lumbermen in 
regard to the planning of the work for the lumber 
division. Conferences in the various States have 
been arranged thru the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Washington, D. C. 
The itinerary has been arranged as follows: 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Nov. 29. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Nov. 30. 

Chicago, Ill.—Dee. 1, 2 and 3. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Dec. 5 and 6. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Dec. 7 and 8. 

Shreveport, La.—Dec. 9. 

Houston, Tex.—Dec. 12. 

Beaumont, Tex.—Dec. 13. 

Orange, Tex.—Dec. 

New Orleans, La. —Dee. 15, 16 and 17. 

Laurel, Miss.—Dec. 19. 

Gulfport, Miss.—Dec. 20. 

Mobile, Ala.—Dec. 21. 

Pensacola, Fla.—Dec. 

Some time during the first week after New 
Year, Mr. Oxholm will spend a day in each of 
the following cities: Jacksonville, Fla.; Savan- 
nah, Ga., and Norfolk, Va., and expects to be 
back at his office on Monday, Jan. 9. After this 
trip has been completed he will have visited 
practically every lumber section of the United 
States interested in export trade. It is then 
believed that the lumber division will be in a 
position to decide intelligently upon a definite 
program in accordance with the advice obtained 
from lumbermen in the various districts of the 
country. 

The lumber division has been functioning since 
last July and has been steadily growing, and 
after the New Year the staff will be complete. 





YELLOW OAK receives its name from the color 
of the inner layer of the bark, and not from 
any yellow tinge of the wood. The tree belongs 
in the red oak elass. 
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PACIFIC COAST LOGGING IN 1950 


Who can say what the logging methods of 
the future will be? In the old days when 
horses and oxen were used, the methods of to- 
day were unheard of. Progress has been so 
steady and rapid that it will not be many 
years before methods of today such as the 
electric logging donkies of the Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co., thought of as revolutionary, 
will be obsolete. The first electric machine 
to come into the field was a yarding engine 
with a 200-horsepower motor, geared in the 
same style as that employed in the 12x14 
steam yarding donkey. This machine after a 
try-out in pulling and piling stumps was used 
for a year in yarding logs and doing the work 
of a steam donkey. After this test it was 
pronounced a good machine. The next steps 
taken were to produce an electric power ma- 
chine that would load logs in the same way as 
the steam machine loads them. This was built, 
and two of these machines in use today are 
giving satisfactory results. 

I believe that in electric logging there will 
have to be a combination of electricity with 
something else, possibly because of the fear 
loggers have of handling electricity. Perhaps 
this aid or supplement will be airplanes and 
dirigible balloons. This is not impossible, be- 
cause airplanes are today carrying ore from 
mines in out of the way places, so why not 
use them in the logging industry? The ad- 
vent of the dirigible balloon in logging opera- 
tions may also be expected, especially for 
work in yarding. With a dirigible balloon, four 
spar trees will be needed instead of one. Two 
of these trees will be used to anchor the balloon 
while the other two will be used to hang the 
bull blocks for the lines. Two yarding crews, 
it seems to me, can operate on the dirigible. 
When one-quarter of the area to be logged is 
finished, one end of the balloon will be re- 
leased and will be swung around to one of 
the other spar trees. By using four spar trees 
a larger tract of ground can be logged than 
by the present method where one spar tree is 
employed. 

At the landing the small logs will be put 
in bundles or piles and fastened together with 
cable straps. These straps, it seems to me, 
should have an iron shaft thru them with a 
magnetizing plate. The hauling airplane will 
come slowly up to this bundle of logs and on 
the bottom of this hauling plane there will be 
another magnetizing plate to lift the logs and 
fly with them to the mill. In case the load 
is too heavy and in case several airplanes are 
used, a plate can be installed on the top of 
each airplane so that two or more together 
ean lift the load. Arriving at the mill pond 
or dumping ground the logs will be released 
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by pulling taut the line connected with the 
trip hook, and will fall into the pond, the 
plane sailing away after another load of logs. 
All the machinery will be electrically driven 
and the dirigible balloon will be supplied with 
generating motors, so that little power will be 
used. 

To develop logging such as this will take a 
lot of planning, a lot of invention and prog- 
ress step by step, just as logging has advanced 
from the horse and oxen stage thru the steam 
donkey stage to the electric donkey stage of 
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[By Ed C. Hemp] 


today. However, I believe that progress in 
this development will be much faster than it 
has been in prior stages, as more time, care 
and thought is given to perfecting machinery 
today that in the early history of logging. 
The first electric donkey had a 12-foot frame 
and a 200-horsepower motor, but the latest 
electric donkeys have a 17-foot frame with 
a 300-horsepower motor with two speeds. 
The 300-horsepower motor will develop 1200 
horsepower with the aid of gears, while the 
200-horsepower developed 700 horsepower 
with the aid of gears. 

The two yarders in a dirigible will not have 
to be ponderous, because of the higher position 
of these yarding machines. Generally speak- 
ing, the higher the bull block the easier it is to 
log. In logging from a dirigible the pull will 
be up all the time, as the line will roll in a 
3-sheave jack that will be used for the main 
line to travel thru, as is shown in an accom- 
panying sketch. Details of such a plane as 
this will have to be worked out, just as the 
electric donkey has been worked out, tho the 
dirigible yarding machine will contain, I be- 
lieve, substantially the same equipment as 
employed in the electric yarder today except 
that it will be arranged in a much different 
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manner. For example, the fair lead will be 
set directly under the drum. Having a fair 
lead for each drum—that is, the haul back and 
main line—the fair lead will work back and 
forth with a worm gear, making the lines 
spool evenly. This can be accomplished on 
the part of the machine with very little ef- 
fort. To reduce weight, the main line will 
be dropped as soon as it is necessary to change 
the position of the dirigible. The straw line 
will be let down to pick up the main line when 
the machine is again in position to log. 

I believe that by this method hauling will 
be done much cheaper than by the railroad 
method. There is little use in saying that this 
can not be accomplished, for there are air- 
planes today carrying tons at a single load. 
Why should not these tons be tons of logs car- 
ried to the mill pond? The war showed us 
what may be accomplished by airplanes. It 
may seem somewhat far-fetched to say that 
an airplane can carry a magnet to pick up 
loads, but I believe it can be worked out. For 
example, why may it not carry a storage bat- 
tery with enough current stored up to run a 
generating motor that will furnish the power? 

As I delve deeper into this subject, many 
things have come to the surface that strength- 
en my belief that when electricity is as fully 
developed as steam power and horse power 
have been, more and more amazing results 
will be achieved. The logging game is a great 
game. It is still a greater game to watch the 
hardy men ‘‘play it,’’ those who have the 
brains, the brawn and the courage to carry it 
thru to a successful conclusion. It will con- 
tinue to be a wonderful game as long as new 
factors of power are applied to logging and as 
new possibilities open up in the field of in- 


vention. Think, for instance, of a railroad 
saving $1,500,000 in coal, then 50,000,000 «il. 
lons in fuel oil by using electricity, and th ik 
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of saving the steel rails by use of the airplane, 
This last saving can hardly be estimated. 


AMERICAN NAVAL LIMITATION PROGRAM 
(Concluded from page 44) 


might as well buy wildeat oil or mining stocks 
or drop his wallet overboard. 


For example, one American who got a lot of 
publicity in the daily press concerning huge 
concessions which he received or was alleged 
to have received in Moscow, among other things 
spoke of a large, rich timbered area. He is 
pointedly advised that he could seeure from 
Uncle Sam the privilege of eutting timber in 
Alaska on vastly better terms and at a frac- 
tion of the risk he would run in operating in 
Russia under the present regime. 


Russia Has Exhausted Her Gold Reserves 


Russia was enabled to import very consider- 
able quantities of necessary commodities by us- 
ing gold seized from the banks and from other 
sourees. A computation has been made of the 
gold reserve of the great banks of the world 
before the war and since, together with the inter- 
vening gold production, and the addition is 
about $300,000,000. This is estimated to be 
about the volume of gold at one time in tlic 
hands of the Bolshevik authorities, and all of it 
is now in the United States. Most of it did 
not come here from Russia, but no matter whence 
it came American goods were shipped out for 
it to one country or another, and Russia’s sup- 
ply is exhausted. This is another reason why 
commodities are not moving in Russia today. 

A good deal of this picture is rather gloomy, 
but balanced against the gloom is the interes 
ing fact that, despite currency inflation and other 
ills in Europe, there is famine this winter on! 
in Russia. For the most part crops have been 
good. The peoples are clothed and fed, whic! 
means a very distinct gain and a most encourag 
ing sign of progress in the right direction. 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumberme:. 
recently were issued from the United States Paten 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. } 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Cont 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at th 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of paten 
and name of inventor when ordering: 

1,396,682. Saw dressing tool. Charles Gusta? 
son, Instanter, Pa. 

1,396,819. Saw clamp. 
Maurice, La. 

1,396,899. Process of treating wood. Ale 
ander H. Twombly, New York, and Andreas 1’. 
Lundin, Bayside, N. Y., and Robert A. Marr, No 
folk, Va., assignors to American Balsa Co. 

1,396,971. Method of making long plywoo:' 
panels. George R. Meyercord, Chicago, Ill, as 
signor to Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation. 

1,397,014. Rotatable tool carrier for planin*: 
machines. Joseph W. Oliver, Grand Rapids, Mic! 

1,397,026. Link saw. Charles Wolf, Portlan: 

re, 

1,397,054. Box nailing machine. 
Riggs, Centralia, Wash. 

1,397,328. Portable veneer rack. Robert T 
Quick, Pamplico, 8. C. 


Joseph Dory, S&S! 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








During the week there has perhaps been a slight falling off in the volume of business placed—evidence that buyers 
Current quotations f. o. b. manufacturing points remain unchanged: 
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34.00@36.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00@45.00 
48.00@50.00 


25.00@27.00 
28.00@30.00 


No. 3 com. 


45.00 $24.00@26.00 $18.00@20.00 


19.00@21.00 
19.00@21.00 


12.00@14.00 
15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 


15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16. st oe 00 


@18.00 


prices during the last week. The following list is based f. 0. b. 


FAS 

Sorr ELM— 

8/4 85.00@ 90.00 
10/4 95.00@100.00 
12/4 105.00@110.00 
16/4 115.00@120.00 
HARD MAPLE— 

4/4 70.00@ 

5/4 75.00@ 

6/4 80.00@ 85.00 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 
10/4 95.00@100.00 
12/4 105.00@110.00 
14/4 115.00@120.00 
16/4 125.00@130.00 
Sort MarpLE— 

4/4 65.00@ 
5/4 70.00@ 
6/4 75.00@ 
8/4 80.00@ 


75.00 
80.00 


70.00 
75.00 
80.00 
85.00 


Selects 
65.00@ 70.00 
75.00@ 80.00 


85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 


5.00@ 90.0 
95.00@100. 00 
105.00@110.00 


45.00@ 50.00 


60.00@ 65.00 


Enp DrieEpD WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 
5/4 


95.00@110.00 
100.00@115.00 
105.00@120.00 


shipping point: 


No. 1 com. 


No. 2 com, 


34.00@36.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00@ 45.00 
48.00@50.00 


25.00 


@27.00 12.00@14.00 


28.00@30.00 13.00@15.00 
31.00@33.00 13.00@15.00 
34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 
38.00@40.00 18.00@20.00 
43.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 
48.00@50.00 
48.00@50.00 


Payee 25.00 15.00@17.00 


6.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 


39. 0@@31.00 16.00@18.00 
34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 





4/4 
Bd 75.00@ 80.00 
o/4 


16.00 
17. 00@19. 00 
80.00@ 85.00 17.0 


0@19.00 


6/4 
8/4 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 21.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 
4/4 5/4b6/4 = * 8/4 4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 
(Q)\RTERED WHITE OAK— Bass woop— 7 
$140@150 $150@160 $160@170 FAS 95 $ 
105@110 110@115 115@120 60 
70@ 7 S80@ 85 s85@ 90 42 
48@ 48 53@ 58 58@ 63 
_ “Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 
() \RTERED Rep OAK— 
; $110@115 


60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 115.00@130.00 





[46/4 8/4 
$110@120 $110@120 

70@ 80 T0@ 8O 

35@ 40 35@ 40 


Hickory— 
FAS 
No. 1 com 
No. 2 com 


WaLNuT— 


S0@ 
47@ 
32@ 


83 $ 90@ 
50 5d@ 
34 37@ 


95@105 
60@ 65 
40@ 45 


No. 1 com 
No. 2 com 
CHESTNUT— 
TEE: sdb miele od $11é 5@120 
No. 1 com 65 
No. 8 com 2 @ 23 
10 L . Sd. wormy and 
55@ 60 a er + oe No. 2 com... @ 34 
: 40@ 45 GR i e@ie us Sd. wormy and 
}\IN WHITE AND RED OAK— No. 1 com. 
PAS -$110@ 115 $120@125 $12: 5@130 and better... 
Selects .... 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 MaPLeE— 
No. 1 com.. 65@ 70 68@ 73 70@ q5 FAS 
No. 2 com.. 42@ 47 48@ 48 45@ 50 No. 1 com.. 
No. 3. com 20@ 22 -25@ 28 28@ 32 No. 2 com 


sound wormy Bircn— 
(W.Va.stock) 388@ 42 50@ 55 55@ 60 FAS 


$117@120 
65@ 70 
23@ 25 


34@ 37 


$120@125 


70O@ 75 
23@ 25 


35@ 38 


a = 
165@. 
110@... 
50@... 


$245@... 
170@... 
115@... 
55@... 


Selects 
No. 1 com 
No. 2 com 
GumM— 
Qtrd. red FAS.$125@130 $130@135 
Qtrd. No. 1 com. T0@ 80 T5@ 80 
Plain red FAS. 110@ 120 120@130 
Plain red No. 1 
com. 
Sap boxboards, 
13 to 17” 
Sap FAS, 
wider 
Sap No. 1 com. 
Sap No. 2 com. 
CoTToON woop— 
FAS, 6” & wdr.$ 


-@... a ee 


$135@140 
80@ 85 
125@135 


So 


387@ 40 42@ 44 
90@100 
55@ 65 
35@ 40 


42@ 44 


80 
50 
35 


$ 75@ 
45@ 
32@ 


$ 90@100 
60@ 70 
45@ 50 


65 70@ 75@ 


55@ 6 «ae@hcas 
49@ 
32@ 
21@ 


~ 


or wQ@ade 
$110@120 6” 
55@ 60 


35@ 40 


$115@125 
60@ 65 
40@ 45 


$120@125 
65@ 70 
42@ 45 


538@ 55 
34@ 37 
22@ 25 


60@ 
38@ 
23@ 26 


No. 
No. 2 
BEECH— 

| 2: SPeeeeeeee, on 

No. 1 com 40@ 

No. 2 com 30@ 
WHITE ASH— 

PRE «vesadded $ 85@ 90 

No. 1 com 55 

No. 2 35 


$110@120 $118@123 
T5@ 85 85@ 90 
57@ 62 65@ 70 
; .A... 35@ 39 40@ 45 
.2 com. B.. 25@ 27 27T@ 30 


‘anel & wide, 
No.1, 18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 
115@120 A Aer 


$122@130 
90@ 95 
68@ 72 
40@ 45 
27T@ 30 


180@190 


Saps and selects 
N com 45 
45 
35 


80@ 
45@ 
35@ 


85 
50 
40 


$ 80@ 85 
45@ 50 


65@ 
35@ 40 we 


40@ 
30@ 


67@ 
44@ 
32@ 


oo@ue 
i Pre 
aG@ies 
$ 95@105 
60@ 65 
40@ 42 


$100@110 
65@ 70 
42@ 45 


Boxboards, 
13 to 17 
9 to 12” 


Boxboards, -@. 
13 to 17”. se 


75@ im; 
Pe 


we @ixes 
Geen 
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1x5 


6/4 & 8/4x6” 

6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”.... 

6/4 & 8/4x12” 
Cc Surfaced— 


The following prices are 


Aleg- 


taken 


from sales reported during the week ended Nov. 





Bir- 


andria, ham, 


La. 


Flooring 


Finish 


Bé&better rough— 
ee eee eer 


Bé&better Surfaced— 
he errs 
1x4” 








Ala. 


Babetter betereis 71.14 65.50 
eee Pee ee 50.00 
> C8G.9:09-51 Sas newew 
Oe 
FG B&better ..... 3.00 54.55 
aD) Sa ea pe sabe 
ae er ee Pe nm 
OS, Be. 4wSoe.b00 15.00 15.00 
1x4” EG B&better ..... 62.00 
EB. Sisusnsaciws 
mes. @ ssubivonn 
Ds DB sexevews ST ee 
FG _— otter ..... 51.04 46.93 
Se ee 40.00 
> eer rene ee or re 
MD EL. csxcwess 39.82 38.00 
: 1 a 17.90 14.81 
te 9.50 
BuO” No. 1, C.M...ccccs Nase 
‘a a le” obi fe 
NO,..8, CML. sis00s00 10.50 
Ceiling 
x4” aeette Reais 36.00 oe 
%x4” B&better .. 0...) : “50 
No. 1 re re ee 
SS ree 
%x4” Babeticr ee 
Partition 
1x4 & 6” eahattor 
No 


46.46 


ming- 


Hat- Kan- 
ties- sas 
burg, City, 
Miss. Mo. 





cree 67.49 
TESS acsns 
eseee 48.20 
ZO00) sees 
55.03 53.00 
ccs EOD 
a Ee 
STGE nesses 
cose 656.12 
66.00 
48.00 
27.25 wee 
48.50 50.04 
see. 39.60 
BOO sssee 
16.18 17.84 
7.93 
32.50 
17.21 
11.90 
cesses 87.67 
14.23 13.51 
-.-.. 938.64 
35.67 33.31 


16.69 13.90 
51.75. cove 





60.00 
62.62 













B&better— 


4 and 6” 
8 and 10” 


No. 1, 1x 


a”, 16’... 


SOUTHERN PINE 


26 in sections 








Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alex- ming- ties- sas 
andria,ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 





Casing and Base 


60.00 
55.00 53.87 


Fencing, S818 


Other lengths ees 


1x6”, 


Other lengths .... 


No. 2 


No. 1, 1x8”, 


1x12”, 


(all lengths)— 


Boards, 


14 and 16’.. 


Other lengths . a 
2 (all 10 to 20’)— 
156. 0 ID iccsrccdeces 


No. 4, all widths and 


lengths 


No. i; as", 





14& 





16’... 


Other lengths .... 
other lIgts...... 


Pe 19”, 


2 (10 to 20’)— 


2x10”, 


2x12”, 


Shiplap 


27.41 .u0ee 26.40 
eins. > cosee 26.21 
23.97 cosss SOO 
00 38.00 26.70 
12.22 11.25 17.25 18.18 
19.50 18.00 20.53 17.49 

6.42 10.00 9.21 7.49 

«s+ 10.00 11.50 8.61 

S18 or S28 

28.15 --. 29.00 
ee 38.00 27.94 
28.00 28.75 
sseee 40.25 28.23 
39.79 40.32 
iss 40.15 39.73 
ecere 8.00 15.06 sons 
20.12 19.00 19.78 18.35 
20.46 21.25 19.27 20.24 
24.32 21.50 21.13 21.38 
eee 13.50 18.21 ..... 
2 see ovo Leet BOS 
12.50 12.44 11.52 
11.72 13.17 10.80 


2275 Sli 


27.68 ; 
ee 26.00 


Dimension, S1S1E 


10’ 





to20’ . 










12.24 12.27 
12.92 11.95 
24.89 ..... 22.60 23.86 
19.66 23.6 
17.72 19. 
17.26 19.07 
18.97 20.88 
21.18 24.00 
19.99 22.87 
18.55 24.97 





STOOD) sssacc 
19.15 24.50 
19.35 24.89 


eeeee 25.00 
verse aan 
sooee SOUT 
24.50 27.34 
25.00 sess 
20.02 22.74 
18.07 21.74 
18.92 * 22.45 


18.39 








named: 





(All 1x4 and 6”)— 
B&better, 9 and 18 
” and 20’ 
“40° and “30°: 
Random...... 


on 2, 





No, 2, 2”, 


No, 1, 0" 8”, 9" G*; 





S4S, SqE&S— 


90 pet. hrt., 
BS 10. Be" cicccuenes 





Plaster Lath 


Car Material 


Car Decking 


9, 10, 18 or 20° 
OG... 


Bir- Hat- 
Alex- ming- ties- 
andria, ham, burg, 
La, Ala. Miss. 


Dimension, S1S1E 


Mo. 8, Sx CO"; BR cts |) eee ae 
ee 16.80 16.25 15.00 
I]? wecees . . 
18&20 f 
10’to20’ 75 
BE 8", TO ccceces A 
p> ar 48 
| OTe ait: 
18&20’ 02 
10’to20’ eee 
Sxt0", 10° 2.00. ‘ Peer 
Be eieb a9 B jf 
1G" cccvese 6 o cece soos 
18&20’ 24.00 18.75 18.00 
10’to20’ 22.50 20.25 ..... 
S212", TO" ccc tose 8 eeeee 
Be seenes 15.00 16.75 232: 
BO? ncvees BOVE cence scene 
18&20’ 23.20 19.00 ..... 
10’to020’ 2B.8B  ..cee caves 
No. &, Bea”. ccccecccccs 8.81 8.96 
BEG” cccicvecsene 7.50 . 8.19 
= Oe OE 9.00 9.00 
2x4 to 12”...... 8.14 8.86 


Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ and under— 





Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 S4S, 20’ and under— 
MELEE TE 14.47 
Bee 6 Hees heeeeeeneT 21.00 


5.31 5.1 
3.5 


bts" sensor OO 
os 27:50 


Car Sills 


8”, 2 weer er 28.00 
ME” vetcueweueennes Cex 27.00 
BO £0 80" cvccvvancceue 29, 00 
Up to o, 34 to 36’. 28.00 
SS to 40" occ ccscccsons tice eee 
Up to tO, 34 to 36’.. cesses are 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36’ Oe eee 
Be SO OE beak wera oes vsene Gee 
Up to 14”, 34 to 36’ 28.00 32.00 

_. Ce vice (One 


Car Framing 


8” & under, 20’ & under 22.01 
Oe OT O6 Se sv ascccane 22.00 
10” & over, 20’ & under 25.00 





Stringers 
7x16 & 8x16”— 


38.00 











20.09 
19.85 
23.61 
16.00 
20.97 
S125 
20.58 
18.50 
19.22 
21.00 
19.95 


8.61 


20.07 
21.65 
26.00 
30.00 


5.17 


8.92 
11.21 






56.00 
50.33 
28.00 


12.50 





























1x4 




















1x3 




















1x6 







1x4 
















1x34 




















WxX3%4 











Week ending— 


Nov. 
Flo esi. 
pag ged cu 
No. 1 com. 37 
No. 2 com. 16.8 
No. 3 and cull 7.3 
B&btr. sap rift 75 
No, 2 com, rift ...... 
B&btr. flat.. 54.77 
No. 1 com. flat 43.69 
No. 2 com, flat 20.00 
No. 8 and cull 
No. 1 com.... 
No. 2 com.... 
No. 3 com 

Ceiling 
~maggigemed awe 

1 com. 42.00 

No. 2 com. 

R&better 
et eS eee 
ee eS eee 
No. 3 and cull 5.00 
B&better .. os B62.00 
No. 2 com. 10.00 





26 Nov. 19 


Novelty— 


No. 
evel— 


1x6 No. 
1x8 No. 


B&better— 
1x 5 D4S 





Week ending— 


1x4 omg 


9 


6” B&better 

6” No. 1 com..... 
Square edge— 

%x6 No, 2 com.... 


9 
« 
9 
« 


Partition 


1x6 B&better..... 
No, 1 com.... 





com.... 


Roofers 
com.... 


47.89 
38.10 
19,16 





Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 28.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Nov. 26: 
Nov. 26 Nov. 19 





Week ending— Nov. 26 Nov. 19 Week ending— 
Boards Boards 
No. 2 common— 
Bebetter— ss “St peers 
ix 8 Se a Keesees 45.29 eeeee 1x 4 S48 ah te as or 18.31 
BE OG bce scans Ye @ eear Se OAM oc 18.00 
oo 2 eee OO 3 kwess 1x 8 S48 + es sete 19.00 
Ce £2. 3 ee 44.00 1x 8 shiplap el amie i 
3% 6 Vo TS POUGD «6.6. vce 45.00 1x10 Ree sie oe. 
5/4x10 Ee a =e 50.25 1x 6 to 12 S4S. 19.00 
B/OEIS DSB ives c vas Ce ree 
SESE eee 14.25 | Other grades— 
5/4x 6 to 12 rough... ..... 45.00 1x8 or 10” No. 3 
6/4= 6. to 12 B28...... S000  ..... shiplap 13.00 
6/4x 6 to 12 rough... 47.00 ..... 1x6 to 3 _ 3 
No, 1 common— 1x4 & up mill run, 
= : pied enantio ale py peleaee green rough..... 
x See mae avnes Shingles 
ey ee ee Ny ~ 
eo - eeeeeen “4B ..... 4x18 No. 1 pine..... 4.50 
Se ene 82.00 Lath 
a. a See 41.53 40.00 4’ No. 1 std. kiln 
2 + fo PER ear ee oo os — eee 5.00 
x10 Reerrrr i eee 2.5 ’ No. 1 std. green....... 
BEE PO seo kveee ences 45.00 32” No. 1 std. air dried 1.25 








Nov, 26 Nov. 19 


138.00 
10.00 


15.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


mill prices for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between Nov. 


DECEMBER 3, 1921 





The following are f. o. b. 19 and Nov. 25: 


S2S&CM—Shiplap 


No. 1 No. 2 
eeescsecese $26.75 $19.50 
ccocccccccss See FL50 

cccsceence SO 8 §6aae 


as.20 


Flooring Ceiling and Partition 

1," 5%” yn ” 
Clg. Clg. Clg. Part. 
- «936. 00 $40.00 $45.25 $50.00 
30.50 39.50 “40.00 
19.00 ** §623.50 


Fencing and ay 
No. 1 


° 


Ed ge grain— 


22 


B& < peel 
No. 1 0.00 
No. 


San2s, 
anocow 


mite 


Flat grain— 
B&better 


No. 1 


No. 


Scie cenenck oe. Oe 
42.00 


ZS cocccecscscccccess SacO0 


Finish—Dressed Ste 3 


2 
B&better =, a ‘10, i 
$51.56 


$20. 00 $22. 00 

7.00 19.75 
20.00 
21.00 
23.50 


Moldings 


1%” and smaller..30 percent discount 
1%” and larger...25 percent discount 


**None sold. 


Cc 
$48.00 
52.00 
55.00 
** 


** 


Casing and Base 2x 4” 


) 
75 
5 


is. 50 
20.25 


21.50 


1x4, 6, 8" 35.25 1%, "9 2x4 i OR 00 
1x5 & 10 a, 2x5, 10, 12”.. 70.00 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 26.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 


No, 2 & better 

51.50@53.50 
ccececcccccese 00.00@58.00 
58.00@ 61.00 
61.00 @ 64.00 


> rough— 


56.00@ 59.00 
58.00 @ 61.00 
- 63.00@ 66.00 


No. 3 
$31.00@33.00 
38.00 @ 41.00 
40.00 @ 43.00 
45.00 @ 48.00 


36.00 @39.00 
38.00 @ 41.00 
42.00@ 45.00 


$20.5 


Box Cu 
0@ 21.50 
21.50 @ 22.50 
22:00 @ 23.00 
voces Bosse 


25.00@ 26. 00 
26.00 @ 27.00 
27.00@ 38.00 


11l & red heart 

ates 50@17.50 No. 1.$ 
wae ene cane No. 2. 
<e@iecasn Factory, 2”. 

&@ acee Sizes, 


Lath, 
” 


3.50@ 
75 


26.50 
2”.... 23.00@26.00 


7.25 


=v 
a@ 3. 50 


@ 30.50 


Finished Widths— 


21.00 @ 22.00 
22.00 @ 23.00 


22.50 @ 23.50 


Flooring, x2 


Ceiling, 


and 3” rift 
nd 3” 


2 & better 

$56. 50@ 60.00 

oses .00 @ 63.00 
Ie. . 62.50@ 66.00 
12” 66.00 @ 70.00 


No. 3 No. 4 


$26.00 @ 27.00 
_ 5 
10”. 27.50@28.5 
12”. 28, 50@ 29.50 
No. 2 & better 


$78.50 @ 83.50 
- 54.50@63.00 


Roofers, 6”. 
8” 


$43.00@46.00  $24.00@26.00 


33.00 @ 35.00 


26.00 @ 27.00 


15.50@ 16.50 


Bark strip partition, 
ee S eer $41.50@ 43.50 
Cull red heart 12.00 @ 12.50 


18.00@19.00 
24.50 @ 26.50 


27.50 @ 29.50 
43.50 @ 46.00 


36.50@ 38.50 
55.50 @ 63.00 


sark strips, Nos. 1 & 2..$32.50@35.50 
Box 13.50@ 14.50 Partition, 





NORTHERN PINE 


The following are the prevailing carload lot prices on northern pin e f. o. b. Duluth: 


© N ;cH— FENCING, RouGH— 
CoMMON Boarps, Rot GH I ENG, 16’ 18420’ 
$68.00 

56.00 

29.00 

67.00 

55.00 

26.50 


10,12414’ 


8’ $65.00 


$65.00 
68.00 
75.00 
50.00 
53.00 
58.00 
28.00 
28.00 
29.00 
1, 2 


10’ 
$68.00 
74.00 
81.00 
53.00 


12° 
$68.00 
76.00 
81.00 
55.00 
56.00 
63.00 
30.00 
30. 50 30.50 
31.50 31.00 
— * add $1. 


$25 


20’ 
$71.00 
76.00 
81.00 
60.00 
60.00 
68.00 
30. 00 


78° 
$71.00 
76.00 
76.00 
58.00 
58.00 
65.00 
30.00 
30.00 
31.00 


14416’ 


No. $68.00 


No. 4, 6 foot and satis, mixed lengths, 4”, $18; 6”, 

5” fencing, same as 6”. 

All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 

S1 or 2S, add $1; SIS1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 

Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $3. 

Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 


18° DING 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 


10” 

12” 
For al) white pine, Nos. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, $23; 10”, 
For Sl or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, a $1. 50, for resawed, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved, roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add $2. 

No. 1 PIEcr + FF, Can 


$26. 00 $27. 00 


10° 
$29.00 


2° 16’ 


$29.00 


14’ 


2x 4, $27.00 + op Le 


6” 


$27.00 

26.00 26.00 26.50 
26.00 26.50 
.00 28.00 

. 28.00 29.00 31.00 31.00 
34.00 34.00 39.00 38.00 


2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; 


28.00 
29.00 
39.00 


26.50 
28.50 
30.00 
30.00 
38.00 


pine rough, 


30.00 


No. 
$ 


28.50 


29.50 
30.00 
31.00 
39.00 
deduct 


$32.00 - “ 
29.00 .00 
32.00 
30.00 
31.00 
37.00 


D&M or S48, Siding run to O. G., 


$1; 


$58.00 
45.00 


$30.00 


E : 
Norway, C&better .. 47.00 47.00 


Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
$2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 





Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 26.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b. 
mill, are: 
RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 
} Bundles 
le See ee $2.03 @2.07 
2 eee 2.34 
2.60 
2.89 
2.75 @2.85 
3.45 @3.50 
FIRST GRADES 
$2 03 $2.55 
.23 8 


5 Bundles 
Extra stars, 2.55@ 2.60 
xtra stars 
xtra cle 
Perfects, 5 
hurekas 


ORDINARY STOCK, 
Extra stars, 6/2... 
xtra stars, 
hixtra clears 
Perf. 


ly Sere 


2 6 5@ 75 
3 35@: 

“GRapEs 
$ .70@ .80 
SOG 90 
.00@1.60 


55@ .638 
638@ .71 
1.20@1.28 1 
Barren COLUMBIA STocK 
(United States Exchange) 
Per Square Per M. 
05 i 
} cure kas 
5/2. 
XX eurekas 
NX perfections 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Seattle, 


today: 


No. 
No. 
1x6” 


No. 2 and 


1x4” 


1x6” No 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


paid for yard items, 


No. ¢ 


No, 
No. 


1x8 and 10” 
Casing and base 


5¢x4” No. 


No. 
No. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 
f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


Wash., Nov. 22.—The following prices 
f. o. b. mill, were reported 


30.—Fir prices today 


Pre- 
vailing 
Price 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


High 
oy 1 clear 


Price 
Flooring 


$51.00 
39.00 
29.00 


Low a 
Price 1x4” No. 
No. 3 clear 


1x3 and 14x4” No. 2 clear and better 


$49.00 t 
No. 3 clear 


38.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 


. 2 clear and better 
No. 3 clear 
2 clear and better 
No. 3 clear ... 


27.00 
Stepping 
better clear 65.00 
Finish Vertical Grain Stepping 
and 114 No. 2 clear and better 
Finish 
clear and better 


"% y 

60.00 1% 
Ceiling 

and better... 30.00 


22.50 


3 

2 and better... 29.00 
Drop Siding 

and better.... 32.00 


9 
2 


No. 


25.00 2 
18.50 
Ceiling 


2 clear and better 
3 clear 
2 clear and better 
3 clear 


oo 

No. 
No. 
No. 


9 
- 


21.00 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 


1x8 and 10” 11.50 10.50 


Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
12 and 14’ 11.50 10.00 


Drop Siding and Rustic 
9 


1x6” No. 2 clear and better 
No. 3 clear 


The following are current prices on maple 
flooring, f. o. b. Cadillac (Mich.) basis: 
Pei ace 


8 a0 & 2” 


No, 1 
15 


F ae 


. 00 


23.00 
25.00 
27.00 
30.00 
35.00 


2x4”, 


4x 4 
3212” 


» 12 
12 





6x6”, 


S48 


Plank and Small Timbers 
to 16’, S48 15.50 13.50 
to 16’, S48 18.00 13.50 

Timbers, 32’ and Under 
15.00 





Miscellaneous Items 


Dimension, off Rail B list 
Boards, off Rail B list 
Small timbers, off Rail B list 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list 
Fir lath, per thousand, dry and green, $5.50. 
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HOTEL BENSON 


canuestennnttnine 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day 





and up. 











Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
usiness Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


THE frame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 

Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 





If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 











The PORTLAND HOTEL 


Portland’s “Hotel of Hospitality” 


Centrally located—all outside rooms. 
Excellent cuisine. Make this hotel 
vour Portland, Ore., headquarters. 


European Plan $1.50 and up. 


RICHARD W. CHILDS, C. D. SCHREITER, 
Manager Asst. Mgr. 











Interior Woodwork Company 


519 Park Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


We do 
Custom Kiln Drying 


Equipped to Handle Car Lots 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
NSE BELA GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
-AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Nov. 26.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar products for the week ended Nov. 25: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
No.2 No.8 No.2 No.3 
CéBtr. CéBtr. Cé&Btr. C&Btr. 
$55.50 $45.50 14x38”. —_—- $45.50 

52.00 46.00 1% x4” 55.50 45.50 

54.50 42.00 11 4x6”. .. 57.50 45.50 


Slash Grain Flooring 
. $28.00 $26.00 144x38”...$48.50 $33.00 
. 27.00 25.00 14x4”... 39.00 33.00 
29.00 27.00 14x6”... 42.00 35.00 


Vertical Grain Stepping 


, 1% and 2x 6 to 12” $65.00 
, 1% and 2x 67. 


Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 


MORN ca teuei ep aii Gi8le be aie ss elare Ree $50.00 $44.00 
1x 6” 51.00 45.00 
By CHEN aisha o2n ozs abs 6.6 0.8 52.00 46.00 
1x32” 54.00 48.00 
144, 1346x5,. 8, 10: and 12”.........+ 5800 47:00 
2x12” 54.00 48.00 
246 and Ox4, 8 and! TZ” 6.6.6.0 ccc s cece 61.00 55.00 


Ceiling, CREB and C&EV, and Partition 


3%x4"....$25.00 $20.00 % x6”... .$28.00 $23.50 

re te 22.00 56x6" 830.50 25.50 

Wyx4”,. sae 20.50 x6 24.00 

ae ovate . 25.50 x6”... 81,00 28.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 


x6”... - $26. 00 $23.50 1x6” $30.00 $27.50 
4x4" 2. 28.00 25.50 x8 37.00 34.00 


Fir Battens 


3” Flat 70 
2” 0.G 85 


Fir, per thousand 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
* S50 DUG FRI 6 si shseaweds ty 3.00 $10.00 
: 8.00 
8.50 
9.50 
9.50 
10.00 
12.00 
10.50 
Timbers 
$1: 5.00 $12.00 
12.50 
13.00 
14.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com, 
2x3, 2x4”. st ae 50 $ 7.50 2x14”... .$14.00 
2x6, 2x8”. 10:00 7.00 2xi6”..... 16:00 
| it 00 8.00 Seis" ..<2 TOO 
2x12" sce 2000 850 2420" .... 1000 


Cones precngiyi 2x4”, SiS1E 


8 50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and ‘Cader 


No.1 = pul 1 pons 
com, com, 
6x 6”...$15.00 $18.00 18x18”. . $18. 00 $22. “00 
TOET0" ...« 16. 00 19.00 20x20”... 23.! 
14x14”... 16.00 19.00 Reker’ «ss 
16x16”... 18.00 21.00 24x24”... 25. 
Common Timbers, 12x12” 
34 to 40’ .$18.00 $21.00 7T2to 80’.$44.00 
42 to 50’. 24.00 27.00 S82to 90’. 57.00 
52 to 60’. 30.00 33.00 92to100’. 66.00 
62 to 70’. 36.00 39.00 
Railroad Material 


6x9 ties, rough : 00 7x9 ties, rough.. 
7x8 ties, rough. 12.00 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 


Boards, SiS or Shiplap 
pt 1 No.2 No 
com com, 
Hp ate wih $13.06 $10. 00 *¢ te 
11.00 8, ad - $13.00 
8.5 : é: +6, eae 
550 x 8&10 14.50 
1x12”.... 13. 00 10.00 x12. 15.00 


14%4x2 & 3 16.50 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
$12.50 $ 9.50 1x10”....$14. 4 
13.00 10.00 1x12”.... 14.5 
14.00 11.00 
Flume Stock 
ine 1 —_ No.1 
om. com. 
$15 9.00 $18. 00 1x10”... - $17.00 
-« 16.00 19.00 ixi2”.... 17.00 
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WESTERN PINE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 30.—The following «are 
f. o. b. mill prices: 


1x 4”, 10, 12, 14,18 & = ‘ 
lx 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & = 


228”, 10 f6: 20" .5:. 
1x10”, 10 to 20’ 
1x12”, 10 and 20’... 
a2 and 38? «26: 
16’ 
— 
etter “Qo” 
1x 4, 6 & 8”, vel -_ longer. ‘eS po = 00 
1x10 00 
. i J 52. 00 
1x13” and wider. i 97.00 
5/4 & 6/4x4” & wider, 10’ 
& TONGS cccicvcceccsecee GOO COG0 
8/4 and wide. ér60d60nece BE “Gaee 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 30.—The following ar 
prices prevailing here today: 


Finish, 


Lath 
Factory stock, 1”.. 
11 


2 1% to 3” 
Common rough “dimension 
Box lumber, green 
air dried 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 29.—The following «re 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


$130 
Soler ts 100 105 
Shop Bf 65 70 
No. 1 com. ran. 
wadths. 42 
o. 2 com, ran, 
widths 2 30 
YELLow Cypress— 
FAS .........$ 95@105 $100@110 $125 
Selects f 80 85@ 90 95@ 100 
Shop S@ 53 60@ 65 68@ 75 
No. 1 com. ran. 
widths H 40 42 
No. 2 com. ran. 
widths 2: 28 30 


OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 28.—The following «re 
average prices, Cincinnati basis, obtained dur- 
ing week ended Nov, 19: 


x1” x2” 6x24” H%xl1%” %x2” 
Cir. td. Wht. .r00 37. 105.00 101.88 
Sel. qtd. w&r 68.46 ...... 86.39 65.2 es P 
Clr. pin. wht. .... 
Clr. pln. red eT 
Sel. pln. wht. 64.71 
Sel. pln. red ° r 3 
No. 1 com. 38.5 ‘ . 5.! 29.56 
No. 2 com. oe, % F . cveeee 


a Cc YPRESS— / 5/4€6/4 8/4 
YAS 15 $120 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 30.—The northern pine move- 
ment into this territory remains practically un- 
changed in volume from last week. The fact ry 
demand has shown no improvement, retail :ie- 
mand is restricted, and indications are that duil- 
ness will prevail in all branches of the tride 
at least until after the first of the year. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 28.—Mills in this t:r- 
ritory are going into the winter with stocks |vss 
than normal in most items and, tho trade is v. ry 
quiet, they are stiffening up prices. Some mills 
have sent out notices of advances, following uP 
the advances made on dimension a short tne 
ago. The new advances cover No. 1 and No. 3 
boards, siding, selects and thick shop. S«me 
advances also are noted in lath. Factory !iy- 
ing is fairly active but orders run small. Y.:rd 
trade is: almost suspended. 


—————E 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 29.—Prices h.ive 
undergone a readjustment during the last w eK 
which (lealers believe will help to stabilize ‘he 
market. Prices on the better grades are 1n- 
change but those on the poorer items ex)e- 
rienced. reductions of as much as $14. 





NN ea Ga awe wae 
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Puffalo, N. Y¥., Nov. 30.—The northern pine 
tr is somewhat less active. Some reduction 
in ill prices is said to have taken place lately, 
as nuch as $2 being taken off some grades, but 

decline does not appear to stimulate much 
trade. The low grades continue slow. 


WHITE CEDAR 


inneapolis, Minn., Nov. 28.—Producers in 
neo .hern Minnesota are doing very little and 
sm ‘| operators are not doing much beyond get- 
tir out ties, for which they expect a fair de- 
mud next spring. Wholesalers report a fair 
siyv-d demand from States to the east and south, 
th: snow and cold weather have shut off buy- 
it n Minnesota and the Dakotas. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 29.—Business in dimen- 
sioi is quiet. The market is pretty firm. Prices: 
8-iuch and under, 8 to 15 foot, $42; 9-inch, 8 to 15 
foo', $43; 10 inch, 8 foot, $43; 10 foot, $44; 12 inch, 
8 foot, $45; 10 foot, $46. The random market is 
not especially strong, particularly on Provincial, 
Prices: Provincial, 2x3 to 2x7, $30 to $32; 2x8, 
$37 to $38; 2x10, $40 to $42; Maine, 2x3 to 2x7, 
$31 to $36; 2x8, $40; 2x10, $44 to $45. Tho the 
roofer market is weak, board prices are firm, 
but demand is dull. For covering boards the de- 
mand is very slack, but they sell, 5 inch and up, 
at $32 to $35. Matched also are very quiet. They 
sell, clipped, at $34 to $35. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 30.—The hardwood trade is a 
little quieter, but inquiries continue to come in, 
giving hope of continued fair business for the 
rest of the year. The furniture industry is prob- 
ably the best buyer, business from other direc- 
tions being a little less in volume. Prices have 
shown no important changes in either southern 
or northern stock, tho birch in the upper grades 
is showing a very distinct upward tendency. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 28.—The situation is 
stronger from a wholesale standpoint and some 
price advances have been scored. Wholesalers 
report that stocks of northern hardwood gen- 
erally are much below normal, and manufactur- 

are going very slow on winter logging so 
Factory trade is fairly good in most lines, 
tho few buyers are taking any large quantities. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 29.—There appears to be 
a falling off in the demand for hardwoods, Yards 
in St. Louis are not buying anything, and con- 
sumers are buying only scattering cars. The 
furniture people are doing some business, but 
not enough to cause them to operate to full ca- 
pacity, and the demand for boxes is light. Com- 
mon oak is relatively stronger than FAS. Red 
gun is practically out of the market. 


‘ansas City, Mo., Nov. 29.—Demand for hard- 
ds has not been so large in the last week, 
most of the falling off has been in demand 
the lower grades. Upper grades are scarcer 

nd stronger and apparently little is being done 
augment production. Bad weather in the 
insas district has curtailed production in the 
ten days. The call for flooring and finish 

‘inues good. Box factory trade is spotty. 


‘ew Orleans, La., Nov. 28.—The gums and 
from No. 1 common up lead the demand, 
red gum in particularly strong request and 
bly light supply. Prices on all active items 

reported well maintained, but the rise of quo- 

ns on lower grade items is not so marked. 
pect of increased production is temporarily 
inished by rains in some parts of the hard- 

( belt that have interfered with logging. 


‘ew York, Nov. 29.—Inquiries for hardwoods 
!l kinds are fairly brisk. Orders are show- 
a slight dropping off and there is more of a 
lency to wait out the market. Prices are 
ding firm and if there is a trend in any direc- 

it is upward. Inquiries from industrials 
holding up to normal for this season. Oak 
ns to be showing less activity. 


GSuffalo, N. Y., Nov. 30.—A better feeling exists 
he hardwood trade, with demand more active, 
‘0 not brisk. Dealers fear that the advancing 
deney at the mills may cause curtailment of 
rs, and this has already happened in the 
‘ring trade, where several dollars have lately 
n added to prices. Yards are getting in a fair 
‘ply of hardwoods. 


Soston, Mass., Nov. 30.—Business has quieted 
“wh a bit, but the market is firm, particularly 
: AS, and there is firmness in No. 1. Demand 

finish and for piano, furniture and yard con- 
‘nption improves slightly. Prices: Quartered 


} 


White oak, inch, FAS, $155 to $160; plain oak, 


$125 to $135; poplar, $125 to $130; maple, $95 to 
$100; white ash, $110 to $115; beech, 80 to $90; 
basswood, $100 to $105; birch, sap, $125 to $130; 
red birch, $145 to $155. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 28.—There is a strong 
market in hardwoods, with buying going on 
briskly. Factories are showing a good increase 
in orders while retailers are also in the market. 
Factories making furniture, boxes and pianos are 
the best customers. Dry stocks are scarce, espe- 
cially in the higher grades and as a result de- 
mand for the medium and lower grades has in- 
creased. Prices are well maintained at former 
levels. Prices for oak at the Ohio River are: 

No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS com. com. com, 

Quartered $85 $50 
65 43 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 29.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is holding its own. The week was not as 
active as the week before, but orders were in fair 
volume and prices were firm. There is a good 
export demand for walnut. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 30.—The industrial trade in hem- 
lock is only fair, and the movement to retail 
yards in this territory continues to be restricted 
largely to boards and similar items. Stocks in 
the meanwhile are unimproved, and prices as a 
whole are unchanged. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 29.—All hemlock is rather 
quiet. Boards are firm and demand is sufficient 
to take care of the meager supply, in spite of the 
weakening in roofers. Eastern clipped boards, 
10 to 16 feet, sell at $31 to $32. Random boards, 
not in heavy supply, command $30. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 26.—Watchful waiting 
appears to be the policy of the fir mills gen- 
erally. New business has fallen off to some 
extent, and production has increased to within 
12 percent of normal. The market is firm. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 26.—The fir demand 
is not quite so active but San Francisco repre- 
sentatives have more orders than they can fill 
promptly under present conditions. A severe 


storm, accompanied by snow and sleet, swept 
western Oregon and Washington during the week 
and interfered with lumbering and logging. 
Shipments both by sea and rail will be delayed. 
Prices are pretty well maintained. Vertical 
grain flooring is selling at $14 over list on No. 
1; $10 over on No. 2 and $7 over on No. 3. Slash 
grain ceiling is scarce and high. 


Chicago, Nov. 30.—The Douglas fir trade in this 
section is rather dull. The large city yards are 
inventorying, and the country retailers are do- 
ing but little. There also has been a lull in the 
demand for car material, which for the last 
several weeks has been the feature of the mar- 
ket here, and it is reported that among the 
several unsold transit cars held in the city are 
some made up of car material which are seek- 
ing buyers. Tho some weakness on a few lower 
grade items has been reported, uppers are hold- 
ing up strongly and no price changes of note 
have occurred during the week. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 29.—Yard demand for 
fir has not shown any improvement recently, but 
a heavy railroad demand is reported. The de- 
mand is chiefly for uppers and a good many of 
the mills are getting somewhat particular about 
the orders they accept. Demand for commons 
is somewhat slack. 


New York, Nov. 29.—So far the fir market 
continues to show marked improvement, which 
goes to prove that the New York market can 
absorb shipments of this wood almost as fast 
as they can be brought in. This increased de- 
mand is instilling into the handlers of fir a most 
optimistic feeling for an enormous business 
when things really do start. Prices are holding 
their own at the highest level of the year and 
the tendency is to go higher. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 30.—With the sash and door in- 
dustry in the Chicago section purchasing very 
slowly and carefully, not much business in west- 
ern pine shop is being transacted and, altho 
stocks are very scarce in most sections, both of 
the Inland Empire and California, it is noted 
that somewhat lower quotations are sometimes 
being made. The factory trade generally is dull, 








Chicago, Ill. 
The Pyro-Non Paint Co., 
New York City, N.Y. 


men :— _ ; 
ay enor your inquiry in ac nh 
the service of thePyro-Nomivaly 1916. 

ich you furnishe : 

“ae was used to fireproofa drying oie 
made of plaster board and om e _ 
and out with your white Pyro- ne Pek 
The oven has been ere . te ry he 
degree of heat and is $s oe en 
oven 


af- 
built was intende posed 
fair only but I hav 


ntinuously. 
The same paint was used on — -_ 
wooden frame wor which = a 
in the factory and we know tha oho 
po claim for I have pte oe 
skeptics that a sliver of wo! ie 
haphazardly from the timber w! 
nite. We feel very safe. 

Very truly yours, 


(Name on request.) 





Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 


Edgewater Lumber & 
Supply Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Pyro-Non Makes Good Again 


A good way to get the facts 
about a product—to find out 
whether it’s doing what it’s sold 
to do—is to ask the user. And 
that’s just what we've done with 


D/Ro-Neli 


ADE MARK 


FIRE RETARDENT PAINT 


Here is a sample reply. This 
and many other letters in our 
files prove beyond question that 
Pyro-Non is making good— 
that it is valuable as a fire pro- 
tection. 


Ask us to tell you how cheaply vou 





PYRO-NON PAINT CO., Inc. 


505 Driggs Ave., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
—REPRESENTATIVES— 


can make your mill Fire Retardent 
with Pyro-Non. 


Pyro-Non Paint Co., Inc. 
208 North Wells St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


K. M. Supply Company, 
123 West 8th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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and the retail trade in western pines at this 
time is inconsequential. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 26.—There is quite 
a volume of inquiries for white and sugar pine. 
The mills are making fair eastern shipments, but 
are short of upper grades as a rule, and are ship- 
ping mixed cars. Some sales of shop are being 
made at better prices than formerly prevailed. 
While orders are being taken right along, there 
is some indication of a slackening. Very few of 
the California mills remain in operation and 
there will be no increase in dry stocks until next 
summer. Stocks of uppers are light everywhere. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 29.—There is a good 
inquiry out for factory stock and buyers appear 
to be experiencing considerable delay in finding 
what they want, stocks at most of the mills be- 
ing apparently very short. Naturally prices are 
firm and there have been some revisions upward. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Nov. 30.—The call for redwood re- 
mains good, coming especially from the retail 
trade. Industrial business continues scarce. 
Altho redwood advanced on the Coast some 


weeks ago, the advances have not yet made 
themselves felt in the eastern markets. How- 
ever, they are expected soon to do so. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 26.—The redwood 
market is pretty firm, with the California de- 
mand very good for this time of year. One-inch 
clears and saps are particularly scarce. While 
the eastern demand has been below normal, good 
sales of siding and finish have been made and 
there is still quite a demand. The rainy season 
is opening in the redwood belt and production 
will fall off during the winter. With light stocks 
everywhere, prices seem likely to be maintained. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 29.—Considering every- 
thing, demand here appears to be quite satisfac- 
tory. Prices on nearly all items are quite firm. 


New York, Nov. 29.—There seems to be devel- 
oping this week a tendency to put off the pur- 
chasing of redwood. Inquiries and demands 
have not been coming in in quite so large a vol- 
ume. Prices show no inclination to advance, but 
are holding firm. Lumbermen of this district 
who watch the slightest change in the market 
are of the opinion that it is too early yet for 
change to take place. 














Inter Insurance 


in the past 15 years has been the 
means of reducing other Fire 
Insurance rates about 50% and 
all the propaganda of competi- 
tors has only served to remind 
lumbermen of its great benefit. 


Licensed 


in Canada 


and legal everywhere. 


Manufacturing Wood 
Workers Underwriters 


LEE BLAKEMORE, INC., (Atty. in Fact) 
Chicago, Ill. 






















NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 28.—The movement is less 
active. Marked reluctance on the part of the 
yardmen to place orders is noted. Apparently 
the requirements of the builders are smaller 
and accumulations in various items on the 
wharves are to be noted. Quotations show less 
firmness and concessions are insisted upon by 
prospective buyers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 30.—The North Carolina 
pine market. is not quite so strong. Even the 
better grades are now a little lower, while 6-inch 
roofers are being offered at $29, aS against a re- 
cent price of $31. The prospect of winter is 
causing the retailers to hold up their purchases, 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 30.—North Carolina pine 
is firmer and the tone of the whole market is 
very strong. Flooring and partition are not in 
very good demand but finish demand continues 
to improve. Demand for rough edge is not yet 
normal, but it is very firm: 4/4, under 12 inches, 
$60 to $65. Roofers have greatly fallen off in 
demand and the 6-inch may be bought readily 
at $28 and $29. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 30.—Tho some of the local whole- 
salers continue to find business very fair, most 
of the direct mill representatives say that trade 
has dropped off very noticeably, due largely to 
seasonal influences. While the mills are gen- 
erally not pressing for business, somewhat lower 
quotations are now being made on certain lower 
grade items. Uppers, however, hold up firmly. 









Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 29.—Demand for 
southern pine continues to fall off, tho the 
slackening in demand is not great. Demand is 
said to be now about two-thirds of what it was 
at the high point this fall. Some of the mills 
which are very short on stock still are holding 
practically to their high price level, but other 
mills which have better assortments are loosen- 
ing up. Asa general rule, prices on uppers have 
not changed greatly, but dimension is weak and 
some other right hand side items are becoming 
harder to move. Car siding still is in good de- 
mand here. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 29.—A further slackening 
in the demand for southern pine is reported, 
probably due to the near approach of inventory 
time and the expectation of a reduction in rates. 
The number of inquiries is small. Within the 
last two weeks 4-inch B&better flooring has 
dropped $4 to $6 a thousand. Finish is still 
strong, altho the price is not so high as it was 
two weeks ago. Dimension and boards are drag- 
ging, and even car siding is softening. 








New Orleans, La., Nov. 26.—Reports indicate 
a decline in bookings, a much smaller decline in 
production and a slight increase of shipments. 
Apparently there is some slackening of demand. 
Brisker inquiry for car and railroad material is 
reported. Prices appear to be fairly well main- 
tained on the whole, tho it is said that quota- 
tions lower than obtained ten days or two 
weeks ago are made on certain ‘slow moving 


“items in good supply. Mill stocks are still con- 


siderably broken. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 30.—The trade has been 
greatly quieted here by the advances in prices. 
Roofers, No. 2 common, have greatly fallen off 
in price and weakened in demand. The 6-inch 
No. 2 may now be had readily for $28 and $29. 
Sales of flooring and partition are very few. 
Prices: Flooring, A rift, $75 to $81.50; B rift, 
$73 to $77.50; C rift, $58 to $62.50; B&better flat, 
$60 to $65; partition, B&better, $60 to $65. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 30.—A falling off in trade 
is reported by the wholesalers in southern pine. 
The quotations have lately shown a tendency ‘0 
ease off. The mill representatives are evidently 
not sending many orders, for some at least have 
received instructions to accept business sonie 
weeks ahead at present prices, or a small decline. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 28.—The southern pic 
trade has slumped during the week, as orders 
have fallen off to a certain extent. The weaken- 
ing quotations together with the approach of tlie 
inventory season are the principal causes. 
Dimension and transit cars are weakening, while 
flooring is holding up fairly well. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 29.—Production in 
southern pine is outstripping sales and prices 
are beginning to weaken. The trade does not 
expect much activity until spring. 
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CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 28.—Demand is said 
to be maintained in volume and without note- 
worthy change in character. The total Novem- 
per bookings will, it is said, exceed those for 
October, and there are offered orders for de- 
livery after Jan. 1 that indicate the trade’s con- 
fidence. Quotations are reported unchanged for 
the week, but firmly held. Mill stocks are re- 
ported in good assortment. 





Chicago, Nov. 30.—Seasonal influences serve to 
restrict the trade in cypress, but distributers say 
that the volume remains quite satisfactory never- 


theless. Retailers continue to be the principal 
purchasers, with the industrials doing very 
little. No recent price changes of consequence 
have been noted. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 29.—Country demand 
for cypress is better than city and covers a wider 
field, tho it continues to be a mixed car trade. 
Prices here show no change. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 30.—The demand for 
eypress finish continues to improve and there is 
a slight improvement in demand for all items. 
The tone of the market is firm: FAS, 4/4, $100 
to $106; 8/4, $112 to $119; selects, 4/4, $80 to $86; 
8/4, $97 to $102; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, $73 to 
$78. There is no longer any price cutting. 


3 

Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 30.—Cypress is in about as 
good demand as for some time, owing to the call 
for interior finish, and prices in this class of 
stock are holding strong. Dealers expect that 
business may show some decline from now on, 
because of the holiday and inventory season, 
but they expect that good lumber will remain 
firm, as no great amount of it is to be found at 
the mills. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 29.—Business in cypress 
is dull and there is little prospect of an improve- 
ment this year. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 26.—Production at the red 
cedar shingle mills is below normal, and stocks 
are low. The market on mill shipments is 
steady, with operators holding at even in advance 
of current prices. The transit game has been 
somewhat overplayed, with a considerable num- 
ber of cars nearing diversion points, and a weak- 
ness appears to be developing in that quarter. 
The majority of the mills are down on account 
of lack of logs and will not be able to reopen 
until they secure a fresh supply. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 29.—Shingle prices 
show increased strength, and the demand has 
fallen off, most buyers having loaded up either 
out of transit cars or at the recent low price 
at the mills. The demand for lath remains good 
and prices are firm on both southern and west 
Coast products. The demand for siding also is 
good and prices remain unchanged. Prices for 
cypress siding are close to the level of red cedar 
and much of the southern wood is going to the 
country trade. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 29.—There is very little 
demand for shingles. Sales are being made on 
basis of $3 for clears and $2.40 for stars, 
Pacific coast base. 


the 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 28.—Cypress shingles 
continue in brisk call, with primes leading, and 
from present indications the carry-over at the 
year’s close will be about normal. Prices are 
firm but unchanged. No. 1 cypress lath, 4-foot, 
are selling about up to production and a good 
business is reported in the 32-inch lengths. 
Prices are firm at recent levels. Pine lath are 
Said to be finding a brisk request also. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 28.—Wholesalers gen- 
er lly are holding stocks firm on advanced prices, 
due to advices from the Coast showing the 
hisher market price of cedar logs. City trade 
has fallen off but still cuts some figure, but 
Otherwise there is little doing in this territory. 


Soston, Mass., Nov. 30.—Lath demand has 
sroatly fallen off. Prices are weakening. The 
Lt -inch sell at $7.50 to $8 and the 15-inch at 
$8.50 to $9. Furring is rather dull. The 2-inch 
Sells for $32, 
inch sells for $30. 
What 
Whites, 


$A 


tho some ask up to $35, and the 3- 
Shingle demand has some- 
fallen off, but prices are as last week: 
extras, 
5; reds, 
vn. 


$5.25 to $6; clears, 
best British Columbias, 


$4.50 to 
$5.90 and 


New York, Nov. 29.—Great difficulty is still be- 
ing found in supplying the enormous demand 
for shingles, in spite of the fact that large ship- 
ments are dumped into the market almost daily. 
The demand exceeds the supply and immediate 
sales are found for all that can be obtained. 
The present outlook is that there will be very 
little falling off in demand during the winter 
season. Prices for the Pacific coast shingles 
are slowly but gradually stiffening. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 30.—Shingle prices show 
variation at the mills, being as much as 50 cents 
apart on extra clears. Wholesalers here are 
asking for extra clears, $5.04; stars, $4.22. While 
the demand for shingles has dropped off the 
supply coming from the mills is also small, so 
that prices may remain firm. Retailers will not 
buy many shingles in the near future. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 28.—Firmness character- 
izes the shingle market. With some buying from 
both city and rural dealers a stronger tone has 
developed. Shipments are not large. Prices 
have advanced 10 to 15 cents and extra red cedar 
clears sell at $5.10 and stars at $4.50. British 
Columbia XXXXX are quoted at $5.65. The 
lath trade is rather quiet altho prices are well 
maintained. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 26.—There is no accumu- 
lation of west Coast logs. The market is firm 
and higher thruout the list. Quotations are: 
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With fir operations heavily curtailed, a good 
strong demand for No. 1 clear logs has had the 
effect of reducing the available supply. 

In cedar, Japanese demand has reduced the 


supply almost to the vanishing point. The base 
price requires 10 percent lumber logs. If there 
is less than 10 percent, or more, the price is dif- 
ferentiated from the base according to fixed 
rules. For example on the $22 base, a raft run- 
ning 13 percent lumber logs would command a 
price of $28, and so on. 

In the entire log situation the most interest- 
ing phase at present is that presented by hem- 
lock. Since last summer hemlock logs have been 
transformed from a drug on the market at $7 to 
desirable property today at $10 to $12. The 
principal reason is Japanese demand, which has 
been rapidly absorbing hemlock ‘“‘baby’’ squares. 
In British Columbia, hemlock logs are not graded 
but are sold camp run; on this side of the line 
they are listed as No. 2, which includes the best 
logs, and as No. 3. So few hemlock logs con- 
form to the No. 1 standard that the grade is 
not recognized. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Nov. 30.—Heavy storms of the 
last two weeks thruout Oregon and Washington 
have brought about a scarcity of logs and an 
advance in prices is predicted as absolutely cer- 
tain before long. Following are current quota- 
tions: 

Yellow fir, $21, $17, $13. 

Red fir, strong at $14. 

Cedar, strong at $20. 

Spruce, $24, $18, $12. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD LOGS 


Louisville, Ky., Nov. 26.—Hardwood logs have 
been coming in a little better of late, local com- 
panies having started buying again, and report- 
ing that there are very fair logs available. Mill 
buyers are offering $45 to $60 for “good” logs in 
ash, poplar and hickory; and one-third off for 
common. Walnut logs are quoted at $60 and up 
to $200 for good, and one-third off for common. 
In walnut there is a tremendous range due to 
size and quality. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 26.—The Califor- 
nia pine box shook situation is still unsettled. 
Production has been below normal and con- 
sumption considerably less than last year. Shook 
prices have been low as a rule, altho some busi- 
ness has been done recently at better figures. 
Box lumber has advanced and mills are dis- 
posed to hold for higher prices than box factories 
feel justified in paying. A good volume of shook 
will be required during the winter to move the 
largest crop of citrus fruit on record. Orders 
for orange shook are coming in. 





HYMENEAL 


SNYDER-SNELL. Miss Margaret Snell and 
Frost Snyder, of Tacoma, Wash., were married 
at the home of the bride’s parents on North 
Tacoma Avenue, Tacoma, Nov. Mr. Snyder 
is department manager for the Clear Fir Lum- : 
ber Co., and the son of John Snyder, president 
of the company. The bride is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Snell, Mr. Snell being 
one of the leading attorneys of Tacoma. The 
ceremony was held in the presence of a large 
number of relatives and friends and was one of 
the most elaborate and beautiful nuptial affairs 
of the Tacoma social world. The young couple 
are prominent in the younger social set and have 
a wide circle of friends in Tacoma and the 
Northwest. Mr. and Mrs. Snyder left during 
the reception following the wedding ceremony 
for a trip to California. They will make their 
home at 1202 North Ninth Street, Tacoma. 





SULLIVAN-SALMEN. The engagement is 
announced of Col. W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, 
La., and Miss Ella Salmen, sister of Fred Sal- 
men of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., of 
New Orleans and Slidell, La. Col. Sullivan, who 
is vice president and general manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, is one 
of the most widely known lumbermen in the 
South or in the country. He is also mayor of 
Bogalusa and is a leader in reforestation work 
in his State. Miss Salmen’s brother, Fred Sal- 
men, is also well known in the lumber world. 
The wedding will take place on Jan. 27, it is an- 
nounced, at the home of the bride in Slidell. 





M’GOLDRICK-DANAHER. Carol McGold- 
rick, second son of J. P. McGoldrick, president 
of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., 
was married to Miss Mary Danaher, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Danaher, of Tacoma, on 
Thanksgiving morning. The weeding took place 
Tacoma, Rev. Father Driscoll officiating. A wed- 
ding breakfast at the home of the bride’s parents 
followed the ceremony. 





DUDLEY-MORGAN. Lee Taylor Dudley, lum- 
berman of Dublin, Va., and Miss Mary St. Clair 
Morgan were married in that place recently and 
are now enjoying an eastern wedding trip. Mr. 
Dudley is prominent in that section in lumber 
and political circles. He was recently nom- 
inated by the Republican party for county rep- 
resentative to the House of Delegates. 





LOIZEAUX-RANDOLPH. 
Loizeaux, of Plainfield, N. J., and Miss Bertha 
Randolph, of Front Royal, Va., were married 
at the home of the bride’s parents, the ceremony 
being performed by Rev. Clayton Torrence, of 
the Plainfield Episcopal Church. The bride is 
the great great granddaughter of General 
Thomas Beverly Randolph. The groom is mayor 
of Plainfield, and vice president of the J. D. 
Loizeaux Lumber Co. Following the reception 
Mr. and Mrs. Loizeaux left for a trip to the West 
Indies. They will be at home after Dec. 15 at 
1433 Evergreen Avenue, Plainfield. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Tacoma, WaASH., Nov. 26.—Suit against the 
Tacoma Eastern Railway was filed in the superior 
court here Nov. 19 by the Electric Logging Co.. of 
Tacoma. The company asks $2,772 refund for 
alleged overcharges on log shipments. 


Charles Edward 


DeENvER, CoLo., Nov. 28.—The P. S. Hessler Mer- 
cantile Co. has filed suit against the F. E. Gimlett 
Lumber Co. for $1,478 alleged to be due for mer- 


chandise. The Dodds Lumber Co. has obtained 
judgment for $1,718 against the Fleming Bros. 
Lumber Co. in the Denver district court. The 


plaintiff company alleged that Fleming Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. had declined to pay for two shipments of 
quartered oak. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 28.—Judgment of 
$2,300 was asked in a recent complaint filed in 
the Shelby circuit court against J. N. Lynch & 
Son, lumber dealers of Shelbyville, Ind., and Rus- 
sell Montgomery, by the Farmers & Traders State 
Bank of Needham, Ind., in which demand was 
made for the payment of a note, and the appoint- 
ment of a receiver. Elmer Bassett was appointed 
receiver when a hearing on the petition was held. 


New ORLEANS, La., Novy. 
Judge Foster has denied the application recently 
filed by Edwin L. Powell for the appointment of 
a receiver for the American Creosote Works (Inc.). 
The temporary injunction restraining the company 
from increasing its capital stock was continued in 
force pending further hearing, the company having 
asked for additional time in which to reply to the 
injunction suit, explaining that its president, 
Sylvester W. Labrot, is in Europe. 








ABERDEEN, WASH., Nov. 26.—The Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, will commence suit on 
Monday, Nov. 28, against the city of Hoquiam, 
and Grays Harbor County, in which a reduction 
of personal taxes amounting to $50,000 is asked. 
Immediately folowing this will be a suit brought 
by the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. in 
which $13,000 is involved. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 28.—Heirs of Henry H. 
Rockwell, as minority stockholders in the Rock- 
well Manufacturing Co., sash, door and interior 
finish manufacturer, have filed suit against that 
company and its officers for division of profits. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week, : 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line nF sao consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count Hove fing 

So dhabey amass tao bestia erm bo 08 

o display exce e hea cap - 
mitted. . 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received idater a be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS STICKER MAN. 


Mill located in Northern Ohio, near city of 200,000. 
Good living conditions and schools. Prefer man who 
understands the operation of Yates moulders and the 
manufacture of interior trim and flooring, mostly oak. 
References required. State wages expected in your ap- 
plication. 


Address “E. 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 





DRAFTSMAN FAMILIAR WITH 
Frame residence construction, competent to prepare neat 
and accurate plans, without frills, one experienced in 
drafting room of cabinet and trim factory preferred. 
Nothing but a hustler and conscientious man need reply. 
Give age, experience and salary required in application. 
Address “BE. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGER WANTED 
German speaking man wanted for smali town yard of 
promising future. 
WILDGEN LUMBER CO., Hoisington, Kansas. 


WANTED 
A-1 Finish Factory Superintendent for retail mill located 
in Detroit, Michigan. One who understands the retail 
trade and is familiar with the manufacture of frames, 
doors, sash, interior finish, and cabinet work. 
Address “DPD. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
Who understands the manufacture of sash and doors 
both in special or odd work and stock work in quantity 
production. We have a good position for a high-class 
man. Do not reply unless you have had practical ex- 
perience in handling men and along the lines mentioned. 
Address THE McCLELLAND COMPANY, Davenport, Ia. 


WANTED—A MAN CAPABLE OF 
Taking care of our small mill running rip saw, planer, 
sticker and cut-off saw and taking care of same. Do not 
make millwork or do custom work. Steady work and 
good wages to right man. 
BUCHANAN-DALEY CO., Joliet, Ill. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND BILLER 
Must be competent to list material, take measurements 
at buildings, billing into mill and detailing. Steady 
position. State = and experience. High-grade mill. 
Address 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED AN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of small lumber mill in Porto Rico sawing native hard- 
woods. Prefer single man who speaks Spanish and is 
used to warm climate. In applying give references. 
CARIBBEAN "LUMBER, INC., Salamanca, N. Y. 


WANTED 
Manager for a veneer cutting department. Young mar- 
ried man preferred, who has a fair idea of how to cut 
veneers and who understands working up northern hard- 
woods. Address ‘‘C. 27,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC AND CAPABLE 
Young man assistant to manager large Yellow Pine 
operation. Must know grades and manufacture and have 
some executive ability. Good opportunity. State age 
and give aaa first letter. 

Address 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED, rane FOR LUMBER YARD 

Small Illinois town. Reply in own handwriting; state 
experience, age, salary desired, and give reference first 
letter. Address ‘‘E. 125,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WIS. LBR. MFR., WANTS ASST. SALES MGR. 
Also Mer. Jobbing Dept., also Mgr. Mill Operation, also 
expert accountant, also traffic Mgr. 

Address “S. 30,’ care American Lumberman. 


EASTERN WHOLESALE HOUSE 
Cash buyers, wants representative on coast to buy fir, 
cedar shingles and siding for car trade. Reply stating 
experience and salary wanted. 

Address “B. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—A SHIPPING CLERK AND 
General office man, also a salesman for a retail yard 

just north of Chicago. State age and experience. 
Address “EK. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 






































WANTED—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
Who understands lumber, stenography and accounting. 
Married man. Give age, experience, family. Chicago 
suburban yard. 

Address “DPD. 130,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
In town of 8,000. Must be competent of estimating from 
blue prints. Competition very keen. Prefer a man that 
ean take a small amount of stock. Location South 
Florida. 
Address 





“B. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


THINK WHAT IT MEANS 
Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lum- 
ber, shingles, timber and timber lands, business oppor- 
tunities, machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, ete. Al- 
ways looking for something—your advertisement in the 
wanted and for sale department would be seen by the 
very people you want to reach. Advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—SAW YER 
5,000’ circular mill with shot gun, nigger and loader, for 
Mexico. Ideal climate. Would prefer one who has had 
some experience in hammering and filing circular saws. 
State full particulars, age, experience and wages ex- 
pected. Address ‘“‘E. 121,’’ care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAWYER AND 
Electrician, familiar with circular rig, give full details, 
experience, age, family, salary expected and when you 
can take position. 

Address 





. 131,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 


Sawyer for left-hand band mill. Only high class man 
considered. Give age, if married, full list of references 
and when could report, in first letter. 

Address “C, 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
A veneer lathe operator, man preferred who is used to 
cutting northern hardwoods. State experience and ref- 
erences. Address ‘‘C. 26,’’ care American Lumberman, 











READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 


When you want anything or have something to sell or 
exchange. When you want employment, employees, or 
anything used in the Lumber World write us—we can 
help you. 
Advertise in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON 
EARTH. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—BY OLD, LONG ESTABLISHED 


Wholesale yellow pine company, a strictly high-class 
salesman, capable of buying and selling yellow pine, 
N. C. pine, ete. Would sell small interest or working 
interest to proper party. Address POST OFFICE BOX 
683, Richmond, Va. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN 
to cover Connecticut, Western Massachusetts and 
Eastern New York. opportunity for ambitious and 
active man with knowledge of Hardwoods. Former road 
experience not necessary. In answering please give age 
and references, 

Address “1D. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED GUM SALESMAN 
To assume management of sales department. Must have 
knowledge of consuming trade requirements and ac- 
quaintance with mills. Only an aggressive man will do 
and must know how to market all Mississippi Valley 
Hardwoods. Advise us fully your experience. 

Address “BE. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
To cover western New York State for hardwood yard. 
Advise experience, references and salary expected in 
first letter. 
Address 











“—D, 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 
AGENTS WANTED 

To handle the well known Bartley Direct Connected and 

Belt Driven Portable Saw Mills in all sizes. RICH- 

ARDSON SCALE COMPANY, Manufacturers, Passaic, 

N 








SALES) 
Willing worker with thorough knowledge and _ expe- 
rience in lumber and hardwood flooring. Will be of- 
fered opportunity to make good. 
ddress “©. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Having established trade with retail yards in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, to handle special item for us on 
commission basis. 
Address “G. X. B.,’? care American Lumberman. 








YOU CAN GET EMPLOYEES 
By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale department. 
Your ad would be read by the people you want to reach, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—A SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For Illinois territory. 
ddress “C, 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 
LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 
Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will rearb the people. 











YOUNG MAN, AGE 25 

With six years’ business experience, three years 
which time was in Wholesale Yellow Pine Lumber 
fice, now employed in Birmingham, Ala., as Bookke: 
and ‘Tveusurer at $200.00, I will be open for a } 
osition about Jan. 1. Am familiar with the grades 
Pine Lumber and would like to get into the Sales 
partment of a reliable Wholesaler or would cons 
representing a good company in one of the large ci 
Hea a a record and can furnish good referenc 
to ability 

Address “E. 117,’ care American Lumberma: 


POSITION WANTED AS SALESMAN 
By a young man, 27 years of age, thoroughly experie: 
in the manufacture ‘and sale of yellow pine. Am 0 
familiar to a large extent with West Coast produ: ‘s, 
including shingles, etc., and know how to sell lum 
I desire a position with a responsible and well es: \\- 
lished wholesaler handling yellow pine, or both ye! w 
pine and west coast lumber, where there would be |; 
portunity for promotion based upon results obtained, \ im 
at present employed, and have excellent reasons for 
siring to make a change. 
Address “E. 106,"’ care American Lumberma 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 
Capable young married man desires position with 
sponsibility. Number of years managing, superintendi:c, 
estimating, billing, detailing, selling, buying, both wh» ie- 
sale and retail, and familiar with cost book A. Best of 
references, with reason for changing. No position ‘vo 
large. Address ‘‘E. 128,’’ care American Lumberma: 


SEASONED LUMBERMAN—BUSINESS 
ASSISTANT 
Experienced, high-class Auditor-Accountant will iny:st 
$1,000 in business where heavy accounting is required, 
paying good salary. Present employers closing down, 
Address BOX 702, Orange, Tex. 


YELLOW PINE BUYER 
An experienced lumberman wants permanent position as 
southern representative and buyer yellow pine for re- 
sponsible wholesale concern. Ten years’ successful »x- 
perience in South as sales manager and seven years in 
North as buyer and manager retail yards, Unquestion- 
able references as to character and ability. Can report 
on short notice. 
Address 














“E. 127,’’ cre American Lumberma! 
FOREST ENGINEER 


With ten years’ practical experience in lumbering, < 
ging, timber reports and estimates, desires responsi!) 
position with good future with timber, lumber or pu ip 
company. ‘Technical education, practical experience and 
executive ability. 

Address “E. 120,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


ESTABLISHED IOWA SALESMAN WANTS 
Joint traveling position with one live Coast and one 
Inland or California manufacturer on salary and bonus 
arrangement. 

Address “E. 107,’’ care American Lumberman 


GENERAL OFFICE MAN. 
Young. Good education. Desires position in small luin- 
ber office in or near Chicago. Capable of handling «ll 
correspondence and can issue peppy stock and price lists. 
Can operate typewriter. Moderate salary. Excelleut 
references, 
Address 











“E. 110,"" care American Lumberman 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 

Position as Buyer, Manager Branch Sales Office, © 
Sales Manager large mill or wholesale interests. Long 
experience handling Pacific Coast, Inland Empire, Nor'h- 
ern Spruce and Eastern Pine stocks; also Posts, Piling, 
Poles ete. Some mill and bush experience. Goo 
Salesman, large connection Prairie Provinces. Americ: 
born, locate anywhere. POST OFFICE BOX 16s! 
Winnipeg, Man. 








STORE MANAGER 
With fifteen years’ experience, eight years as manager 
and buyer for mill stores doing $150,000.00 to $500,000 ° 
annually, wants position with Lumber or Mining ( 
pany; 384 years old, married and can refer to all form. -r 
employers. 
Address “E. 112,”’ care American Lumberman 


WANTED—POSITION ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Young man experienced in manufacture and sale «f 
southern yellow pine and Pacific Coast woods. Collc:e 
education, 
Address “RE. 114,” care American Lumberman 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
Thoroughly familiar with office detail, desires positi 
Address “©. 41,’ eare American Lumberman 


POSITION AS PACIFIC COAST BUYER 
Young man with large mill acquaintance, ma 
facturing and sales experience in Pacific Coast wo 
College education. 
Address “E, 115,’’ care American Lumberm:: 


POSITION AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 
of Retail Line Yard. Am 35, married, familiar with 
tail lumber, hardware, and building material tr: 
Would consider interest later. A-1 references. 

Address “BE, 116,’"’ care American Lumberma: 


WANTED—BY LIVE SALESMAN 
To represent good manufacturer of Yellow Pine 
Fir lumber in Chicago and vicinity. Young man, et 
years’ experience, can sell lumber, good trade. Sal: 
or salary and commission basis. 
Address “BE. 109,’’ care American Lumberms) 


COMPTROLLER OR AUDITOR 
Executive, experience with large corporations §§ 

Auditor and Treasurer. Conducted audits of timber p' 
erties; familiar with most modern accounting meth: 
income tax and other matters. Will be available al 't 
January 1. Desires to connect with large concern. 

Address “RB. 101,’’ care American Lumberm:a 

POSITION—WANTED 

Manager small_yard, bookkeeper or assistant mana 
22 years old; 5 years in retail yard. 

Address “BE. 128,”7 care American Lumberma’ 


























S'TUATION WANTED—BY LUMBER SALESM: ‘ 


With 25 years’ experience and acquaintance in » 
York state. 


Address “E, 129,’ care American Lumberma' 





